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PREFACE. 


Once  more  I try  my  fortune,  and  in  this  venture 
an  attempt  has  been  made  to  supplement  and  connect 
former  books  on  West  Africa,  though  I have  gone 
somewhat  further  afield  also. 

I intended  originally  to  re-write  the  notes  which 
form  the  first  three  chapters  of  this  book,  but,  on 
second  thoughts,  it  seemed  that  the  greater  part  of 
whatever  interest  was  attached  to  them  lay  in  the  fact 
that  they  were  jotted  down  at  the  time,  and  on  the 
spot,  so  I have  left  them  mainly  in  the  form  in  which 
I have  them  in  an  old  note-book. 

My  best  thanks  are  due  to  one  friend  for  re- 
drawing my  impressions  of  life  in  West  Africa, 
although  she  did  not  seem  to  believe  that  my  pictures 
were  quite  true  to  life,  and  to  several  other  friends  for 
photographs. 


Tripoli,  N.  Africa, 
May  7th,  1913. 


A.  J.  N.T. 


TO 

ALL  AUSTRALIANS 
WHO  HAVE  SERVED  IN  AFRICA^. 
AND  HAVE  COME  UNDER 
HER  SPELL. 
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CHAPTER  L 

The  First  Australian  Contingents  to 
South  Africa. 

A WAR,  in  whatever  country  it  may  take  place,  must 
always  awaken  the  deepest  emotions  in  the  human 
breast ; yet,  somehow,  fighting  in  Africa  seems  to  be 
more  alluringly  horrible  than  it  does  elsewhere.  The 
practical  experience  is  so  very  different  to  the  theory 
which  we  have  learned  in  our  drill-books,  the  enemy 
is  strange  and,  though  interesting,  perhaps  cruel,  and 
the  weapons  may  be  such  as  are  not  now  found  in 
our  arsenals.  Civilized  warfare  is  not  expected  in 
the  Dark  Continent  even  now,  much  less  so  fourteen 
years  ago,  and  many  of  us,  not  knowing  the  Boers, 
believed  that  they  could  hardly  claim  to  be  a 
European  race. 

Great  was  the  excitement  in  Australia  in  October, 
1899,  therefore,  when  war  was  declared  between  the 
Transvaal  and  the  Orange  Free  State  on  the  one 
side,  and  England,  or,  rather,  the  British  Empire, 
on  the  other.  Some  time  previously,  Australia, 
Canada,  and  New  Zealand  (and,  of  course,  Cape 
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Colony  and  Natal)  had  offered,  had  almost  begged 
for  permission,  to  send  local  troops  in  the  event  of  an 
outbreak  of  hostilities,  and  after  some  delay — ^always 
necessary  in  urgent  official  affairs — replies  were 
received  to  the  effect  that  each  Colony  might  be 
represented  by  one  unit,  or  in  some  cases  two  units, 
of  125  men,  infantry  preferred. 

Australia  had  suggested  a division  complete  in  all 
its  branches,  but  we  were  untried  material,  and  so 
were  accepted  only  in  such  numbers  as  would  least 
impede  the  English  army  on  its  triumphal  march  to 
Pretoria  ! ! Indeed,  a position  in  the  column  could 
not  be  guaranteed ; it  depended  upon  whether  we 
could  reach  South  Africa  in  time ! All  were  so 
anxious  to  take  part,  however,  that  any  opportunity 
was  eagerly  embraced,  and  the  several  Parliaments 
immediately  sanctioned  the  dispatch  of  as  many  men 
as  were  allowed  to  go.  The  Victorian  Government, 
in  spite  of  the  War  Office,  decided  to  send  a unit 
of  Mounted  Rifles  (V.M.R.),  as  well  as  one  of 
infantry,  and,  as  soon  as  volunteers  were  called  for, 
and,  in  fact,  even  before  the  units  had  been  sanc- 
tioned, applications  poured  in  from  every  direction. 
Officers  and  men  of  the  permanent  forces,  militiamen, 
volunteers,  members  of  rifle  clubs,  civilians,  all  were 
anxious  to  go  in  any  capacity ; and  numbers  of 
officers  offered  to  sink  their  rank  because  there  were 
no  vacancies  in  the  grade  to  which  they  had 
attained. 

So  much  has  been  written  about  our  “wanting 
to  help  England,”  that  it  may  be  as  well  to  say  at 
once  that  very  few  of  the  volunteers  ever  thought 
of  such  a thing.  A soldier  does  not  support  his 
regiment,  an  M.P.  does  not  aid  his  Parliament,  a 


II.  A Line  of  Tents  of  the  Victorian  Infantry  Company  (V.R.)  on  the  Parade-ground  of  the 
Victoria  Barracks,  Melbourne,  October,  1899.  III. — A Tent-squad  of  Infantry  and  Rangers  before 
being  clothed  in  the  Service  Uniform.  IV. — Trying  my  Field-glasses.  V. — “Skilly.” 
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footballer  does  not  assist  his  club  (though  I admit 
that  that  is  a favourite  expression  with  football 
reporters),  each  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  whole,  and 
that  is  how  we  regarded  the  struggle  with  the  Boers. 
Many  Australians  were  amongst  the  Uitlanders;  the 
Boer’s  acts  were  directed  as  much  against  us  as  a 
part  of  the  Empire  as  they  were  against  England 
as  the  head  of  it — though  they  did  not  realize  the 
fact,  perhaps,  except  in  so  far  as  the  South  African 
Colonies  were  concerned.  The  war  was  not  one  which 
was  to  be  waged  merely  with  the  United  Kingdom; 
it  was  Briton  v.  Boer,  and  we  took  our  part  in 
it  as  we  were  entitled  and  bound  to  do.  The  word 
“ help  ” gives  one  the  notion  that  we  were  outside 
the  quarrel;  that  was  not  so.  The  United  Kingdom 
is  the  head,  but  we  are  one  of  the  limbs  of  the 
Empire,  and  it  is  impossible  for  one  part  of  the  body 
to  fight,  and  yet  leave  other  parts  entirely  uncon- 
cerned and  unaffected.  This  was  certainly  the  main 
incentive,  but  there  were,  of  course,  others,  such  as 
the  fatal  fascination  of  war,  the  chance  of  really 
learning  the  game,  the  wish  for  adventure,  and  the 
realization  that  if  a man  wishes  to  wear  a uniform, 
he  ought  to  do  something  to  deserve  it,  if  fortunate 
enough  to  be  given  the  chance. 

The  officers  and  men  having  been  selected,  the 
Victorian  contingents  went  into  their  temporary 
quarters  on  October  i6th,  the  infantry  camping  in 
the  square  of  the  Victoria  Barracks,  Melbourne,  the 
mounted  unit  at  one  of  the  racecourses  in  the  vicinity. 
A major  commanded  the  infantry  company  (for  some 
reason  or  other  christened  “Victorian  Rifles”),  a 
captain  the  Mounted  Rifles,  each  “ contingent  ” (as 
the  units  were  now  called)  consisting  of  125  of  all 
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ranks.  Of  the  infantry  company,  only  one  of  the 
original  five  officers  returned  with  it,  Major  Eddy 
being  killed,  the  Medical  Officer  dying,  and  two 
others  of  us  being  wounded  and  taken  prisoners.  Of 
the  six  Mounted  Rifle  officers,  one  was  killed,  one 
lost  his  life  through  enteric,  and  another  died  soon 
after  his  return  to  Australia.  There  was  also  a high 
percentage  of  loss  amongst  the  men  of  both  units, 
so  altogether  we  were  well  off  for  casualties. 

The  improvised  camp  in  the  barrack-square  was  a 
great  attraction  to  the  public,  of  course,  but  almost 
active-service  conditions  were  observed  while  in 
camp,  anxious  mothers  and  fathers,  eager  to  see 
“ Our  Tom  ” or  “ Our  Willie  in  soldier’s  clothes,” 
being  admitted  only  to  the  outside  lines,  and  even 
then  almost  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  The  com- 
manding officer  was  very  conscientious  in  his  pre- 
parations, and  during  the  whole  of  the  time  the 
officers  ate  the  Government  rations  of  bread  and 
“ skilly,”  similar  to  those  issued  to  the  men.  He 
himself  set  the  example  of  living  under  the  same 
•conditions  as  the  rank  and  file,  thus  understanding 
their  hardships,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  his  great 
popularity  and  the  good  work  done  was  in  a large 
measure  due  to  this.  As  it  turned  out,  such  methods 
were  not  always  necessary  in  South  Africa,  and  were 
quite  impossible,  of  course,  on  board  ship.  But  he 
was  determined  that  the  camp  should  not  be  called  “ a 
picnic  party  ” — many  people  thought  that  we  should 
be  back  by  the  following  Easter — and,  although 
invitations  to  entertainments  came  in  showers,  only 
•one  was  accepted.  Strange  mementoes  were  desired 
by  some  of  the  visitors — a piece  of  Kruger’s  ear,  for 
’instance,  which  was  not  very  complimentary  to  the 
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leader  of  the  foes  who  were  to  prove  such  very 
stalwart  fighters  ! 

Even  a couple  of  hundred  men  require  a little  time 
to  shake  down  and  become  accustomed  to  one  another 
(for  the  contingents  were  representative  of  all  the 
branches  of  the  service),  and  after  the  men  had  been 
told  off  into  permanent  sections,  the  clothing  and 
equipment  had  to  be  standardized.  However,  not 
much  time  was  lost,  and  on  Saturday,  October  28th, 
all  were  astir  very  early,  for  this  was  the  day  on 
which  we  were  to  leave  our  country  to  which,  per- 
haps, some  of  us  would  never  return,  or — as  a wag 
put  it — “ many  a man  of  us  would  be  dead  before 
he  got  back,”  The  baggage  and  tents  were  packed 
up  and  sent  off  to  the  wharf  before  8 a.m.,  and  the 
place  would  have  looked  desolate  indeed  had  not 
crowds  assembled  even  at  this  hour.  The  Tasmanian 
contingent  arrived  during  the  morning,  and,  after 
a lunch  at  the  barracks,  they  formed  up  next  to  the 
V.M.R. — who,  having  embarked  their  horses,  had 
taken  up  a position  on  our  left — the  infantry,  being 
militia,  having  precedence  over  the  mounted  men, 
who  were  volunteers. 

All  is  now  ready  for  our  departure,  and  at 
I o’clock  we  are  inspected  by  His  Excellency  the 
Governor,  accompanied  by  Lady  Brassey,  and  Sir 
Charles  Holled-Smith,  the  Commandant.  Lord 
Brassey  makes  a speech  which,  though  long,  is 
stirring,  and  after  the  General  has  said  a few  words. 
Major  Eddy  gives  the  command  to  move  off,  and 
our  march  through  the  city  has  begun  ! 

Troops  from  all  over  the  Colony  have  been  brought 
to  Melbourne  to  line  the  roads  and  honour  the  repre- 
sentatives of  their  Corps,  and  the  veterans  of  the 
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Crimea,  the  Mutiny,  and  of  other  campaigns, 
stationed  just  outside  the  barrack-gates,  are  the  first 
to  salute  us.  The  cheering  is  tremendous,  and  the 
crowd  so  dense  in  places  that  several  times  we  are 
blocked  en  route,  though  the  arrangements  of  the 
A.A.G.  (the  late  Major-General  Sir  John  Hoad)  are 
too  well  made  to  allow  of  any  loss  of  formation  or 
time. 

It  is  strange  how  unconcerned  one  may  seem  to 
be  at  such  moments,  and  how  very  far  from  calm 
one  may  really  feel ; the  principal  actors  being  less 
moved  to  outward  appearances  than  are  the  onlookers. 
People,  as  we  pass  along,  dart  madly  through  the 
line  of  soldiers  keeping  the  route,  grasp  a hand  here 
and  there,  saying,  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  a hurried 
“ God  bless  you,”  or  “ Good  luck,  old  man  and 
then  rush  back.  We  do  not  know  them,  they  do  not 
know  us,  but  what  does  that  matter  ? One  is  search- 
ing for  a well-known  face  at  a certain  window,  when 
his  arm  is  almost  wrenched  off,  and  by  the  time  he 
is  free  again  the  window  is  far  behind.  Now  the 
band  plays  “ The  Minstrel  Boy,”  and,  although  the 
intoxication  at  the  thought  of  active  service  is  too 
great  to  admit  of  any  regrets  at  leaving,  the  excite- 
ment too  intense  for  much  day-dreaming,  one  cannot 
help  wondering,  as  he  looks  upon  the  dear  old  scenes, 
bow  long  it  will  be  before  he  will  see  them  again,  and 

if  he  should  not Well,  he  is  seeing  them  to  the 

best  advantage  now,  at  any  rate,  and  the  streets  of 
Melbourne  can  look  fair  ! 

The  tune  changes  to  “ Auld  Lang  Syne.”  Will 
these  same  friends  now  waving  their  frantic  farewells 
be  there  to  welcome  us  on  our  return,  or  will  some 
of  them  have  gone;  will  one  return  victorious  and 


VI. — Washing  Day  on  Board  the  s.s.  “ Medic.”  VII. — An  Inter- 

colonial SroRTS  Meeting.  The  Grand  Stand. 
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perhaps  promoted,  or  ruined  in  health  and  no  longer 
fit  for  service  ? One  remembers,  with  some  satisfac- 
tion, that  his  last  will  and  testament  has  been  made 
and  that  he  is  well  insured;  the  crowd  is  lost  in 
smoke ; only  the  music  is  noticed — and  what  a 
wonderful  influence  it  has  ! 

But  it  is  only  for  a moment ; the  fellows  on  that 
high  building  are  fellow  undergraduates,  they  are 
waving  the  black  and  yellow  flag  of  Ormond  College, 
and  one  is  possessed  with  a wild  desire  to  wave  back. 
But  one  remembers  himself  in  time,  he  wakes  up 
again  and  gets  his  feelings  under  proper  control. 
“ When  Johnnie  comes  marching  home  again  ” takes 
the  place  of  the  sadder  airs,  and  once  more  one  steps 
out,  proud  to  be  chosen  to  represent  one’s  country, 
full  of  the  intoxication  of  the  glory  and  adventure 
of  war — or  rather,  the  ideas  of  it,  ideas  gathered 
from  the  illustrated  papers  in  the  days  when  each 
force  saw  the  other,  and  the  war  correspondent’s 
picture  was  not  all  imagination. 

The  march  was  not  a long  one,  and  soon  we  were 
at  the  Spencer  Street  railway-station,  entraining  for 
Port  Melbourne.  Our  last  “Good-byes”  had  been 
said  at  the  barracks,  and  except  for  a final  view  at 
long  range  from  the  ship,  we  should  see  our  relatives 
and  friends  no  more  for  some  time.  The  railway 
journey  was  soon  over,  and  in  almost  less  time  than 
it  takes  to  write,  we  were  on  board  the  White  Star 
ss.  Medic,  a giant  then,  and  on  her  maiden  voyage. 
A little  pause ; a few  extra  last  farewells  on  the  part 
of  some  of  the  men ; and  we  were  off  exactly  to  time, 
our  departure  being  heralded  by  barks  frcm  the  guns 
of  the  old  warship  Cerberus. 

Numerous  ships  and  launches,  sporting  gaily 
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coloured  flags  in  honour  of  the  occasion,  accom- 
panied us  for  a part  of  the  way  to  Queenscliffe, 
where  the  forts  guard  the  narrow  passage  called 
“ The  Rip,”  and  later  on  bonfires  were  lit  on  the 
shores  for  miles  around,  as  a signal  of  ” God- 
speed.” 

But  after  an  hour  or  so  even  these  had  faded 
from  sight,  so  we  settled  down  for  the  night  early; 
and  the  long  day,  the  excitement,  and  the  hard  march 
through  the  streets  made  soporifics  unnecessary. 

On  the  following  Monday  we  anchored  in  Largs 
Bay,  and  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  the  citizens  of 
Adelaide,  nick-named  “ The  Holy  City.”  A day  later 
the  South  Australian  contingent  came  aboard,  and 
we  were  off  again,  one  of  the  bands  on  the  pier 
playing  “ In  the  Sweet  By-and-bye,”  just  to  keep 
up  our  spirits,  we  presumed — it  could  not  have  been 
intended  as  a hint  by  such  hospitable  people.  Cer- 
tainly, on  our  part,  we  hoped  to  see  them  again  long 
before  that. 

At  Albany,  our  next  port,  and  the  last  in  our 
own  continent,  we  picked  up  the  West  Australians, 
and  there  we  combined  profit  with  pleasure,  for  the 
men  went  through  the  ” Attack  Formation  ” upon  a 
position  before  putting  it  into  practice  upon  the 
provisions. 

While  there  we  heard  of  the  disaster  at  Nicholson’s 
Nek,  and  we  were  inclined  to  rejoice  rather  than 
otherwise,  for  we  were  now  tolerably  certain  of  land- 
ing in  time  to  ‘‘  see  something.”  Personally,  how- 
ever, I had  a slight  disappointment,  for  I found  that, 
after  the  Wc^t  Australians  had  embarked,  I was  no 
longer  the  youngest  officer  on  board,  that  position 
having  been  mine  up  to  then.  We  had  some 
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war-correspondents  on  board  also,  and  (since  we 
could  not  photograph  ourselves)  some  of  them  were 
good  enough  to  use  our  cameras  as  well  as  their  own 
when  they  found  something  worth  taking. 

It  had  been  rumoured  that  on  arrival  at  Capetown 
we  were  to  be  attached  as  extra  companies  to  different 
British  regiments — as  was  done  in  the  case  of  the 
volunteers  later — ^and  there  was  eager  competition 
amongst  the  contingents  for  pride  of  place.  All 
thought  that  the  smarter  they  became,  the  better 
would  be  the  regiment  to  which  they  would  be 
attached  (for  we  knew  that  all  the  regular  battalions 
were  not  equal),  and  the  better  would  be  our  chance 
of  seeing  some  actual  fighting.  We  therefore  had 
drill  early  and  late,  lectures  ad  lib.,  and  shooting 
practices  at  floating  boxes  and  bottles.  We  first  tried 
a plank  towed  astern,  but  this  did  not  answer,  as  it 
dived  down  out  of  sight  at  once.  What  good  prac- 
tice for  the  wily  Boer  had  we  only  known  ! We 
also  had  to  help  in  cleaning  decks,  &c.,  in  accord- 
ance with  King’s  Regulations,  though  this  really 
annoyed  rather  than  assisted  the  regular  crew,  and 
I must  say  that  I cannot  see  what  good  it  ever  did  to 
anyone.  Kit  inspections  and  washing  parades  also 
varied  the  monotony. 

There  were  some  moments  of  relaxation,  however, 
and  we  had  one  great  Inter-Colonial  Sports  Meet- 
ing, in  addition  to  several  minor  ones.  The  church 
parades  ought  to  come  under  this  heading  also, 
perhaps,  for  although  the  usual  kind  are  much  dis- 
liked by  the  men,  those  on  the  Medic  were  out  of 
the  ordinary,  the  singing  being  led  (sic)  by  a violinist 
who  had  but  an  indifferent  knowledge  of  his  instru- 
ment and' a still  slighter  acquaintance  with  the  tunes. 
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Of  literature  there  was  plenty,  and  I noticed  for  the 
first  time  how  utterly  wasteful  is  a “Tommy,” 
whether  he  be  English,  Colonial,  or  native.  As  soon 
as  a man  had  read  all  he  wanted,  he  would  throw 
down  the  paper  or  book,  quite  oblivious  of  the  fact 
that  it  might  be  destroyed,  and  that  there  was  no 
chance  of  getting  any  more,  and  forgetting,  appa- 
rently, that  he  would  be  made  to  clean  up  the  mess 
which  he  had  made.  The  usual  doleful  ditties  were 
heard  at  times,  for  no  self-respecting  soldier  could 
be  thoroughly  happy  unless  singing  of  the  woes  and 
death  of  “ The  Young  Bugler  Boy,”  or  other  songs 
of  the  “Break  the  News  to  Mother”  order. 

Alas  ! too,  there  were  moments  when  some  of  the 
voyagers  considered  that  the  Medic  was  not  quite  so 
steady  as  she  might  have  been,  and  although  I was 
not  ill  myself,  my  memories  of  a monsoon  while  en 
route  to  England,  and  of  the  passage  between  Hobart 
and  “ The  Bluff,”  were  sufficiently  fresh  to  make 
me  sympathize.  Gradually  the  men  began  to  re- 
appear from  their  places  of  unrest,  those  who  were 
still  too  unwell  to  drill  being  put  to  cleaning  accoutre- 
ments, the  smell  of  the  dubbing  no  doubt  hastening 
their  recovery.  Later  on  they  were  further  en- 
couraged by  being  vaccinated,  and  “ inspections  of 
arms  ” came  to  have  a double  meaning. 

However,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Medic  was 
by  no  means  one  of  the  fastest  of  boats,  the  days 
passed  fairly  quickly,  and  at  last  we  saw  the  magic 
land,  and  a helio  flashed  us  from  the  shore  the  first 
orders  of  our  Commander-in-Chief. 


VIII. — Table  Mountain  wri  h the  Ci.O'ih  (a  Cloud)  Laid.  IX. — Trans- 
ports IN  Table  Bay.  Green  Point  Camp  (a  Racecourse)  is  on  the  Kxtreme 
Lee  r. 


CHAPTER  II. 

At  the  Front. 

We  arrived  in  the  Bay  on  November  26th,  where 
there  were  already  numerous  transports,  and  saw 
“ the  table  with  the  cloth  laid.”  On  the  following 
day  we  disembarked,  and  marched  through  Capetown 
to  Maitland  Camp. 

I have  read  somewhere  that  we  were  frantically 
cheered  all  along  the  route,  that  people  waved 
handkerchiefs  madly,  and  rushed  to  welcome  us.  I 
suppose  this  must  be  so  since  no  correspondent  could 
write  anything  which  was  not  true,  but  I did  not  see 
it.  There  certainly  were  some  flags  hung  out  in 
Adderley  Street,  and  a few  of  the  spectators  here 
and  there  raised  a feeble  cheer,  but  near  the  dock, 
and  when  clear  of  the  principal  streets,  we  were 
looked  upon  with  anything  but  favour,  for  numbers 
of  the  inhabitants  there  were  of  Dutch  or  German 
extraction,  and  they  could  hardly  hdve  been  expected 
to  show  any  intense  pleasure  at  our  arrival. 

It  was  a very  agreeable  change  to  be  able  to  stretch 
our  legs  again,  but  the  sandy  soil  at  the  end  of  the 
march  proved  rather  tiring,  for  we  were  not  in  train- 
ing. The  horses  of  the  V.M.R.  had  to  be  very 
carefully  handled,  and  from  what  we  saw  of  some 
English  batteries,  we  were  exceedingly  glad  that  we 
had  not  guns  as  well.  The  animals  were  so  de- 
lighted at  being  on  land  again  that  those  which  had 
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any  spirit  left  became  almost  unmanageable,  while 
the  others  wanted  only  to  lie  down.  However,  a 
few  days  at  the  Maitland  Camp  made  a wonderful 
difference,  and  it  was  not  long  before  men  and 
horses  recovered  their  condition. 

The  Victorian  contingents  had  been  armed  before 
leaving  Victoria  with  the  Martini-Enfield  (converted) 
rifle,  instead  of  the  antiquated  Martini-Henry,  even 
then  in  general  use  in  that  colony,  but  on  our  arrival 
in  Capetown  we  had  to  exchange  these  for  Lee- 
Enfield  weapons.  The  officers  also  were  supplied 
with  rifles,  leaving  the  swords,  with  other  useless 
impedimenta,  at  the  base,  and  we  soon  found  that 
we  had  to  remove  our  metal  rank-badges  from  our 
shoulder-straps  on  account  of  the  discomfort  caused 
by  resting  the  rifles  upon  them. 

There  had  been  a good  deal  of  discussion  in 
Victoria  as  to  whether  the  converted  rifle  would  be 
good  enough  for  modern  conditions  or  not,  and  the 
expert  advisers  in  England  (prompted,  no  doubt,  by 
the  economists  of  the  local  Government)  had  decided 
that  they  were,  so  it  was  somewhat  of  a shock  to  us 
to  find  that  the  wonderful  new  weapon  with  which 
we  had  been  carefully  entrusted  only  a month  before 
was  already  obsolete  ! It  is  always  the  same  old  tale 
in  every  country ; during  peace  no  money  can  be 
obtained  for  serious  practice  or  for  armament.  If  the 
public  is  to  pay  taxes,  it  wants  to  see  something  for 
them  in  the  way  of  reviews  and  glitter.  Who  is 
going  to  bother  about  watching  a rifle-match  ? The 
Government  (which,  after  all,  is  compelled  to  do  as 
the  voters  wish)  therefore  starves  the  fighting  forces, 
so  as  to  have  money  to  waste  on  education,  in  teach- 
ing the  lower  classes  (the  most  powerful  at  the  polls 


X.— The  First  Australian  Contingents  (Victorian  Rifles  Leading) 

MARCHING  THROUGH  AdDERLEY  STREET,  CAPETOWN,  NOVEMBER,  1899. 

XI. — An  English  Battery  getting  the  Horses  into  Condition  before 
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in  a democratic  country)  to  be  dissatisfied  with  what 
they  are,  and  to  plot  to  push  themselves  into  positions 
for  which  neither  their  brains  nor  their  breeding  fit 
them.  On  the  outbreak  of  war,  however,  appear- 
ances count  for  nothing,  and  then,  should  the  enemy 
be  a powerful  one,  God  help  the  country  if  corrup- 
tion and  stagnation,  like  the  white-ants,  have  eaten 
away  the  fabric,  and  left  nothing  but  the  paint.  It 
was  well  for  the  Empire  that  certain  complications, 
although  threatening  at  one  time,  did  not  actually 
occur,  for  the  little  Boer  Republics  were  quite  hard 
enough  nuts  to  crack  in  our  then  state  of  unprepared- 
ness. But  are  we  any  better  off  to-day  in  compari- 
son ? A certain  country  is  building  airships  to 
smash  our  fleet  since  her  navy  cannot  do  so,  and 
yet  we  are  doing  nothing  ! Will  England  and  her 
Colonies  ever  be  wise  in  time  ? 

On  December  ist  we  entrained  for  “ the  front,” 
being  stationed  first  for  a few  days  at  Orange  River, 
and  then  at  Enslin,  further  along  the  Kimberley 
line.  The  troop-train  was  very  hot,  and  we  were  glad 
to  use  our  legs  again  as  locomotive  agencies ; but  the 
organization  was  really  excellent,  so  far  as  the  sup- 
plies of  food  and  water  were  concerned,  and  we  were 
quite  happy.  We  were  greatly  excited  at  our  first 
sight  of  the  veldt,  and  at  one  station  we  saw  a number 
of  loyal  Colonial  refugees  from  Vryburg;  at  another 
we  saw  a herd  of  ostriches ; and  considering  the 
fact  that  we  knew  that  each  hour  was  bringing  us 
nearer  to  the  enemy,  we  were  hardly  likely  to  be  dull. 
At  one  of  the  stations  we  passed  an  ambulance  train, 
and  all  talking  and  laughing  was  at  once  stopped,  for 
although  we  should  have  liked  to  have  raised  a cheer, 
we  felt  that  silence  was  better  for  the  patients. 
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We  had  heard  heavy  firing  while  nearing  Enslin, 
and,  on  our  arrival  there,  we  were  ordered  to  do 
picket-duty  all  night  on  the  neighbouring  kopjes. 
Early  next  morning  there  was  more  heavy  firing, 
which  continued  during  the  greater  part  of  the  day ; 
sometimes  we  could  distinguish  clouds  of  dust,  and 
perhaps  a thin  line  of  black  underneath,  but  we 
could  make  nothing  of  it.  Yet  we  had  been  watch- 
ing the  Battle  of  Magersfontein  ! 

It  was  some  days,  in  fact,  before  we  heard  of  the 
result,  the  unintelligent  system  of  intelligence  then 
in  force  making  it  certain  that  people  at  home  should 
read  the  full  reports  of  the  battle  in  their  newspapers 
before  we — who  were  rather  more  seriously  concerned 
— had  heard  even  a whisper  of  it.  At  Orange  River 
on  one  day  in  the  previous  week  the  officers  had  been 
presented  to  General  Wauchope,  so  we  now  felt  that 
we  were  really  in  the  danger  zone,  although  we  could 
not  believe  at  first  that  he  whom  we  had  seen  so 
lately  in  a quiet  and  peaceful  camp  had  been  killed 
actually  in  action. 

Before  leaving  Capetown,  the  contingents,  al- 
though independent  units  while  on  board  the  Medic, 
had  been  formed  into  The  First  Australian  Regiment 
under  Colonel  Hoad,  and  at  Enslin  we  were 
strengthened  by  the  addition  of  the  New  South 
Wales  Company.  We  had  been  hoping  that  the  two 
Queensland  mounted  units  would  be  added  to  us, 
but  the  value  of  independent  mounted  columns  was 
just  beginning  to  dawn  upon  the  generals,  and  the 
Queenslanders  joined  a force  which  was  proceeding 
to  Sunnyside. 

After  the  Magersfontein  defeat  there  was  a lull 
for  a while  in  the  operations  near  the  Modder  River, 
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and  although  there  were  some  false  alarms,  and  a 
few  reconnoitring  patrols,  resulting  in  the  capture  of 
a few  prisoners  and  various  creature  comforts,  we  had 
no  actual  fighting  while  at  Enslin.  We  spent  our 
time  trying  to  learn  an  attack  formation  rather  more 
suited  to  the  country,  and  we  did  endless  picket- 
duty.  But  it  seemed  very  unreal.  The  Boer  guns 
were  much  too  far  away  to  bother  us,  all  was  peaceful 
for  several  miles  around,  and,  so  far,  the  war  might 
have  been  no  more  than  a glorified  and  extended 
annual  camp.  We  had  some  excitement  though 
when  Lords  Roberts  and  Kitchener  passed  through, 
and  when  we  saw  an  armoured  train  for  the  first 
time,  otherwise  the  days  were  monotonous. 

I went  to  Capetown  at  the  beginning  of  January, 
in  order  to  bring  up  more  kit  and  some  cricketing 
gear  for  the  men,  and  to  arrange  about  the  drawing 
of  the  pay  of  some  of  the  officers.  And  strange  to 
say,  it  was  in  Capetown,  at  the  Mount  Nelson  Hotel, 
that  I first  saw  any  “ casualties.”  An  Australian 
company  was  playing  “ The  Belle  of  New  York  ” at 
the  time,  and  I must  admit  that  sitting  in  the  theatre 
was  more  comfortable  than  doing  picket-duty  on  a 
wet  exposed  kopje.  But  my  business  was  soon 
finished,  and  I left  again  for  Enslin  on  January  5th, 
arriving  at  the  camp  a couple  of  days  laier.  How  hot 
the  tents  seemed  after  the  cool  rooms  of  the  hotel ! 

During  this  time  there  had  been  talk  of  our  being 
mounted,  and  as  soon  as  this  had  been  decided  upon, 
the  Commanding  Officer  began  instructing  us  in  dis- 
mounted drill.  There  being  no  horses,  all  had  to 
pass  a test  on  bare-backed  mules,  a short  time  being 
allowed  for  preliminary  practice.  Until  the  novelty 
of  this  had  worn  off,  and  the  men  had  become 
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careless,  there  were  few  accidents,  but  not  much  harm 
was  done  even  when  a rider  did  happen  to  be  un- 
seated, for  the  sand  was  thick  enough  to  break  his 
fall.  A mule’s  back  is  just  about  as  soft  and  com- 
fortable as  would  be  a rocking-horse  with  a blunt 
knife  fastened  lengthways,  according  to  a note 
written  in  my  diary  when  the  memory  of  the  sensa- 
tion was  still  fresh  in  my  mind — and  body — and  after 
a day  or  two  there  was  no  difficulty  in  telling  by 
the  walk  of  the  men  who  had  been  tested  and  wlio 
still  had  the  pleasure  ahead  of  them. 

This  was  not  the  only  amusement.  We  had  one 
tent-squad  of  Melbourne  men,  who  called  themselves 
“ The  Terrible  Ten,”  and  it  was  somewhat  in- 
congruous to  hear  these  fellows — who  usually  were 
not  at  all  gentle  in  their  language — singing  hymns, 
and  accompanying  themselves  on  a harmonium  which 
they  had  “ commandeered.”  But  neither  the  swear- 
ing nor  the  hymn-singing  affected  their  fighting 
later  on. 

On  January  29th  orders  came  for  us  to  return  as 
soon  as  possible  to  Belmont,  from  which  place  we 
would  be  taken  on  to  Naauwpoort  (Narrow  pass'), 
and  there  fitted  out  with  saddlery  and  provided  with 
horses.  So,  at  g o’clock  next  morning  we  marched 
off,  being  escorted  out  of  camp  by  the  Gordon  High- 
landers and  their  band.  We  were  glad  on  the  whole 
to  leave  Enslin,  as  to  be  a mounted  force  anywhere 
near  Naauwpoort  would  probably  mean  the  real 
thing  at  last.  But  at  the  same  time,  we  had  heard 
rumours  of  the  near  relief  of  Kimberley,  and  as  for 
eight  weeks  we  had  been  on  the  line  of  communica- 
tions, so  near  and  yet  so  far,  we  thought  ourselves 
entitled  to  a place  in  the  relieving  column. 


XII. — Loyal  Refugees  from  Vryburg  in  Conveyances  Tytical  of  the 
Country.  XIII. — The  Veldt,  with  KorjES  in  the  Distance.  The  Black 
Line  to  the  Right  of  the  Pool  is  a Block  of  Ostimches. 
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At  Grasspan  we  passed  a detachment  of  the  Gor- 
dons, who  insisted  on  our  resting  there  a little  while 
and  having  our  lunch,  but  we  arrived  at  Belmont 
only  five  minutes  after  the  time  expected.  Here  we 
found  that  no  instructions  had  been  given  concerning 
us,  but  a train  was  promised  us  for  the  following 
morning,  and,  as  there  were  some  empty  trucks 
then  handy,  we  loaded  up  as  much  as  possible 
that  afternoon.  Early  next  day  we  started  off  for 
Naauwpoort,  arriving  there  after  a twenty-four  hours’ 
run,  passing  en  route  General  French’s  force,  which 
was  going  in  the  opposite  direction.  When  we 
heard  that  the  advance  was  to  be  in  the  district  which 
we  had  just  left,  we  thought  that  we  had  been 
tricked,  and  that  we  were  intended  for  more  work 
on  the  line  of  communications,  and  I fear  that  we 
were  in  anything  but  an  agreeable  frame  of  mind 
when  we  reached  our  new  station.  Here  we  were 
inspected  by  General  Kelly-Kenny,  who,  to  our  in- 
tense disgust,  told  us  that  we  would  remain  at  present 
as  a guard  to  the  forage  and  other  stores.  And, 
although  he  said  in  loud  tones  that  the  regiment  was 
a very  fine  body  of  men,  his  remarks  were  treated 
with  a contempt  which  was  necessarily  silent  though 
none  the  less  bitter. 

But  it  was  not  his  fault,  of  course,  and,  after  all, 
we  were  destined  not  to  remain  there  very  long,  for 
on  the  following  Sunday,  all  those  who  had  been 
fitted  out  with'  riding-breeches  and  spurs  were  sent 
up  to  Rensburg,  about  twenty-five  miles  further  on. 
Two  days  later  the  rest  of  us  joined  them,  and  next 
day  we  were  all  split  up,  the  Victorian  Infantry 
going  to  the  Kloof,  about  sixteen  miles  off,  just 
outside  Colesberg. 
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To  reach  this  spot,  we  saw  that  we  should  have 
to  pass  for  some  distance  under  fire  of  the  Boers’ 
guns,  opposite  Cole’s  Kop,  and  we  were  all  rather 
curious  to  know  what  kind  of  effect  fire  would  have 
upon  us.  The  men  at  first  laughed  when  shell  after 
shell  fell  short,  but  at  last  one  landed  right  in  among 
the  leading  files — fortunately  without  bursting — and 
they,  at  any  rate,  did  not  laugh  again  for  a little 
while.  Still,  there  was  no  nervousness;  the  feeling 
was  rather  one  of  disappointment  that  the  shells  did 
not  come  closer  and  slightly — very  slightly — wound 
one  or  two.  One  incident  will  serve  to  show  the 
men’s  indifference.  The  medical  officer’s  orderly  was 
not  by  any  means  a good  horseman,  but  he  was 
one  of  the  few  Victorians  mounted  that  day,  having 
been  given  a horse  at  Naauwpoort.  As  soon  as  firing 
began,  he  was  ordered  to  ride  to  the  front  of  the 
company,  so  he  had  to  trot  to  pass  us.  He  had  but 
little  idea  of  rising  in  the  stirrups,  he  simply  bumped 
along,  looking  anything  but  happy.  And  his  com- 
rades, seeing  that  riding  in  the  ordinary  manner  was 
no  pleasure  to  him,  and,  perhaps,  anxious  for  his 
safety,  most  earnestly  exhorted  him  to  stop  and  “ get 
inside.” 

The  danger-zone  was  not  an  extended  one,  and 
we  soon  reached  our  station,  a hollow  called  the 
Kloof,  which  was  surrounded  by  small  kopjes, 
dominated  by  Cole’s  Kop,  up  which  two  guns  had 
been  hauled.  These  overlooked  Colesberg,  and  from 
one  of  our  kopjes  we  also  could  see  into  that  town. 
A company  of  the  Wiltshires  was  encamped  next 
to  us,  the  rest  of  that  regiment  being  posted  near 
the  Boer  lines  towards  Bastard’s  Nek,  and  the  New 
South  Wales  Company  came  on  from  Rensburg  as 


XIV. — To  THE  Front.  The  Troop  Train  with  the  ist  Australian 
Regiment  about  to  i’ass  over  the  Orange  River  Bridge.  XV. — A 
Glimpse  of  the  inviting  Orange  River. 
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soon  as  they  had  got  all  their  horses.  The  V.M.R. 
were  five  miles  off,  at  the  Windmill,  near  Hobkirk’s 
farm,  the  South  Australians  some  three  miles  in  our 
rear,  at  Maider’s  farm.  The  Tasmanians  and  West 
Australians  had  gone  off  from  Rensburg  in  another 
direction,  and  were  about  sixteen  miles  away. 

The  camp  was  hardly  a safe  one,  for  shells  and 
bullets  were  sometimes  dropped  into  it  by  the  Boers. 
A corporal  of  ours  had  a narrow  escape  from  a shell 
one  day  when  sitting  a little  distance  away  from  the 
line  of  tents — it  did  not  avail  him  much,  poor  fellow, 
for  he  was  killed  in  the  following  week — and  while  a 
soldier  was  leading  some  mules  to  water,  one  dropped 
with  a bullet  in  its  neck.  The  danger  must  have 
been  more  apparent  than  real,  however,  for  no  man 
was  actually  hit,  but  the  advent  of  a shell  amongst 
the  men  of  the  New  South  Wales  Company  one 
morning  slightly  allayed  the  monotony  of  their  drill. 

At  Enslin  we  had  been  able  to  buy  fruit  and  jam 
occasionally,  and  we  had  had  regular  bathing- 
parades,  but  that  kind  of  thing  was  now  over,  we 
had  serious  work  ahead  of  us.  We  had  waited  a 
long  time  for  our  fighting,  but  when  it  did  come 
we  got  it  hot,  and  I will  take  the  greater  part  of  the 
description  from  a letter  written  in  the  Portland 
Hospital,  Rondebosch,  on  February  22nd. 

On  Saturday,  the  loth,  the  pickets  of  the  V.M.R. 
at  Hobkirk’s  farm,  a post  about  seven  miles  south 
of  Colesberg,  were  surprised  at  daybreak,  and  the 
Boers,  being  very  superior  in  numbers,  drove  them 
off  the  kopje  with  a loss  of  three  men  killed,  and 
seven  wounded  and  taken  prisoners.  We  were  five 
miles  nearer  Colesberg,  at  the  Kloof  camp,  and  so 
heard  the  firing  distinctly,  and  just  before  breakfast 
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we  were  told  to  get  forty  men  ready  to  ride  off  at 
short  notice,  with  two  officers.  This  was  easily  done, 
and  soon  afterwards  we  got  word  to  reinforce  the 
V.M.R.,  who  had  retired  upon  their  camp  at  Wind- 
mill. Major  Eddy  commanded  the  Victorians,  and 
Captain  MTnerney  and  I were  with  the  Company. 
As  we  rode  out  w’e  heard  heavy  firing  of  guns 
and  rifles,  and  when  we  arrived  at  Windmill, 
we  found  the  camp  struck,  and  the  waggons 
loaded  up.  The  Boers  held  a low,  long,  almost 
flat  kopje,  overlooking  the  Windmill,  from  which 
they  potted  at  us  as  we  advanced,  also  at  some 
Lancers  and  Dragoons  who  were  scouting  on  the 
flanks,  but  none  of  us  Victorians  were  hit  then, 
though  the  English  detachments  lost  a few,  one 
trooper  being  shot  in  the  neck  just  in  front  of  me. 
We  dismounted,  and,  leaving  our  horses,  advanced 
on  the  kopje.  The  Boers  retreated  before  us,  and 
by  3 o’clock  they  had  retired  to  a sharp,  high 
kopje,  completely  overlooking  our  position,  and  to 
a farm  (Hobkirk’s)  at  its  base.  On  the  top  of  the 
kopje  we  found  the  members  of  the  V.M.R.  who 
had  been  killed,  and  the  men  were  very  anxious  to  see 
the  bodies.  It  was  even  then  hard  to  believe  that 
those  little  splashes  of  dust  meant  that  w^e  had  just 
missed  death  ! One  cannot  picture  the  real  thing 
from  peace  experience,  though  sitting  in  the  butts 
will  give  some  idea  of  the  sound.  To  see  a man 
suddenly  fall  badly  hit  or  even  lifeless,  and  to  realize 
that  that  is  war  is  not  an  everyday  experience. 

Sniping  was  indulged  in  on  both  sides  until  about 
6 p.m.,  when  we  moved  dowm  the  face  of  our  hill, 
and  posted  our  line  of  pickets  on  a level  with  the 
ground  about  i,ooo  yards  from  the  farmhouse.  Active 


XVI.— Our  First  Boer  Prisoners.  iV.Z>.— The  Guard  did  not  auways 
Pile  Arms  within  Easy  Reach  of  the  Captives.  XVII.— An  Armoured 
Train  consisting  of  an  Engine  between  two  Trucks. 
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hostilities  had  ceased  for  the  day,  but  there  was  little 
sleep  for  anyone.  I was  put  in  charge  of  the  right 
of  our  position,  and  had  about  400  yards  of  front 
(with  a nullah  running  first  at  right-angles,  and  then 
straight  into  my  post),  and  the  whole  of  the  right 
flank  to  guard.  For  this  I was  given  a corporal  and 
five  men,  for  the  Boers  were  expected  to  attack  on 
our  left  centre — as,  in  fact,  they  did,  I put  the 
N.C.O.  and  two  men  in  the  nullah,  two  men  on  a 
rise  to  the  right  flank,  and  one  man  and  myself 
in  the  centre.  About  midnight  some  tinned  meat, 
biscuits,  and  water  were  brought  down,  this  being 
our  only  meal  for  the  day.  I managed  to  give  the 
men  some  sleep  by  turns,  while  the  moon  shone,  but 
at  2 o’clock  every  one  was  on  the  alert  until  five, 
when  day  broke,  and  we  were  all  glad  to  end  an 
anxious  watch.  We  had  built  a sangar  and  a 
sentry-post  in  the  moonlight  as  a draw,  and  next 
morning  a hot  rifle  fire  was  opened  upon  it,  greatly 
to  the  amusement  of  its  builders,  who  were  seated 
on  a rock  six  or  seven  yards  away  in  safety. 

On  the  Sunday  morning  two  guns  arrived  for  us. 
I believe  that  there  were  three  at  first,  but  one  went 
wrong.  They  shelled  the  farm  vigorously,  doing,  as 
we  thought  at  the  time,  a lot  of  damage.  We  were 
relieved  about  9 o’clock,  in  order  to  get  some  break- 
fast, and  we  had  to  go  over  a slope  of  about  half-a- 
mile  in  length  for  our  meal,  being  allowed  an  hour 
off  duty. 

Sniping  was  carried  on  all  day,  and  again  without 
loss  to  us,  but  we  had  quite  an  interesting  intro- 
duction to  the  Boer  artillery.  On  that  night  I was 
given  nine  men,  with  the  same  ground  to  occupy, 
so  this  work  was  easier,  as  there  were  enough  men 
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to  allow  of  everyone  having  a couple  of  hours’  sleep. 
The  mail,  which  had  come  to  South  Africa  with  the 
Second  Contingent,  was  brought  to  us  during  the 
night,  with  some  biscuits  and  chocolate,  and  we  read 
our  correspondence  in  the  moonlight.  How  different 
may  be  the  circumstances  of  the  writer  and  the  reader 
of  a letter  ! 

Soon  after  daylight  a terrific  fire  was  opened  upon 
us  by  the  Boers,  who  had  now  a “ pom-pom  ” to 
aid  their  rifles.  Our  pickets  were  relieved  by  the 
Wiltshires  somewhere  about  9 a.m.,  and  we 

again  had  the  excitement  of  going  over  the  hill  for 
breakfast.  It  was  very  dangerous  work,  but  only  one 
man  was  wounded,  and  he  was  carried  off  in  safety 
by  the  hospital  sergeant.  We  had  not  used  our 
horses  since  the  first  day,  they  having  been  left  in  a 
hollow  in  the  top  of  a kopje.  But  even  there  two  of 
them  were  hit,  and  all  had  to  be  sent  further  back. 

I had  just  managed  to  drink  my  coffee,  when  word 
came  that  the  Boers  were  attacking  on  the  left  front. 
Lieutenant  Roberts  was  ordered  to  take  his  “ divi- 
sion ” of  V.M.R.  (corresponding  to  a troop  of 
cavalry)  to  the  left  flank,  while  I was  sent  with  about 
ten  men  to  reinforce  him.  We  galloped  up,  and  as 
I dismounted  he  was  carried  back,  shot  through  the 
stomach,  so  I took  over  his  men.  We  saw  about 
thirty  horsemen  some  2,100  yards  off,  and,  finding 
the  range,  we  compelled  them  to  retire  after  a little 
while. 

Meanwhile  things  had  gone  very  badly  for  us  in 
other  parts  of  the  kopje,  for  the  Boers  had  driven 
our  men  back.  Our  comrades,  thinking  that  we  had 
already  gone,  had  retired  without  letting  us  know, 
and  we  were  really  unprotected  on  our  right  flank. 


XVIII.— The  Infantry  Lines  at  Enslin.  The  Victorians  have  Green 
Tents.  XIX. — The  Lines  of  the  Victorian  Mounted  Rifles  at  Enslin. 
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while  all  the  time  we  thought  that  our  men  were 
there.  We  could  see  our  troops  moving  back  (retir- 
ing, as  we  found  out  afterwards),  far  over  on  the  right 
and  in  the  centre,  but  as  we  had  received  no  orders  to 
retire,  we  had  to  remain  where  we  were.  The  reason 
was  that  I was  really  in  command  of  the  Australians, 
for  Major  Eddy  had  been  killed  and  Captain 
MTnerney  wounded,  and  I was  the  senior  lieutenant 
in  action,  but  I knew  nothing  of  this.  Lieutenant 
Brown  of  the  Wilts  had  sent  his  orderly  to  say  that 
he  was  retiring,  but  a bullet  prevented  the  man 
reaching  me,  and  it  was  unfortunate,  for  at  that  time 
we  could  have  gone  with  comparative  safety.  We 
were  feeling  rather  pleased  with  ourselves  for  having 
driven  back  the  enemy  in  our  first  encounter — 
we  did  not  know  that  the  attack  on  us  was  merely  a 
feint,  and  that  a general  retirement  of  our  force  was 
taking  place. 

As  our  own  particular  opponents  had  moved  off,  we 
had  a period  of  comparative  calm,  and  as  we  thought 
that  we  were  safe,  a joke — even  a weak  one — was, 
perhaps,  excusable.  One  of  my  puttees  had  become 
undone,  so  I sat  down  to  tighten  it,  remarking  that  it 
was  just  as  well  to  be  properly  dressed  if  I had  to  be 
shot.  I had  left  my  spurs  in  my  saddle-wallet  the 
day  before,  and  I sent  a trooper  to  get  them  for  me, 
and  also  to  put  a cork  in  the  water-bag  on  my  saddle, 
but  he  had  no  sooner  reached  the  horses,  which  were 
in  a hollow  some  thirty  yards  in  our  rear,  when  they 
were  fired  upon,  and  the  Boers  suddenly  appeared 
about  ten  yards  off,  coming  from  the  position  where 
MTnerney’s  party  had  been.  We  tried  to  get  behind 
the  rocks,  and  give  them  a volley,  but  it  was  of  no 
use,  as  they  scattered  in  the  trees,  and  seeing  that 
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they  would  cut  off  our  retreat,  we  rushed  for  our 
horses. 

The  horse-holders  stuck  to  their  work  splendidly ; 
they  were  fired  upon  first  of  all,  and  although  two 
were  hit  in  the  wrist,  and  several  horses  went  down, 
they  held  on  until  I had  given  them  the  order  to  go. 
In  fact,  during  the  whole  engagement  my  men  had 
been  much  more  anxious  for  my  safety  than  for  their 
own. 

I fell  over  a small  wire  fence,  and  just  as  I did  so 
a bullet  whistled  overhead.  I ran  towards  my  horse, 
but  he  dropped  dead,  covered  with  wounds.  I 
grabbed  a bay  next  to  him,  but  he  also  fell.  I then 
bolted,  and  after  I had  run  a few  yards  my  haversack 
w-as  shot  away  ; and  a little  further  on  a bullet  stopped 
me  at  last,  going  through  the  heel  of  my  boot, 
travelling  through  the  ankle,  and  emerging  some 
w^ay  up  my  shin.  The  Boers  rushed  on,  and  out  of 
about  twelve  men  whom  I had  with  me  at  the  last 
(excluding  horse-holders)  ten  were  wounded.  There 
w'ere  five  men  down  near  me,  and  out  of  these  three 
were  dead,  the  others  having  been  taken  prisoners. 
Soon  a Boer  officer  came  along,  and  took  our  names. 
He  was  very  kind,  giving  us  water,  and  trying  to 
make  us  as  comfortable  as  possible.  He  even 
offered  me  his  horse  to  ride  to  his  laager,  but  I 
declined,  and  it  was  lucky  that  I did  so  as  it  turned 
out  later. 

After  lying  for  some  time,  we  were  carried  to  a 
dressing  station  (the  spot  where  we  had  breakfasted 
that  morning),  and  there  we  heard  that  those 
of  us  who  were  the  most  seriously  hurt  would 
be  handed  over  to  our  own  medical  officers. 
Captain  Hopkins  and  his  orderlies  came  up  about 


XX.— A Water-melon  is  a very  welcome  Luxury  in  a iiol'  and  sandy 
Country.  XXI.— Bathing.  Trenches  were  dug  in  the  Ground,  a long 
Tarpaulin  was  placed  in  each,  and  the  Baths,  thus  formed,  were  filled 
WITH  Water,  the  Men  bathing  in  Small  Parties. 
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noon,  and  after  a great  discussion  with  the  Boer 
doctor  (an  Irishman),  it  was  settled  who  were  to  be 
released.  I believe  that  in  the  end  I was  handed 
over  because  I had  been  a medical  student,  as  the 
Boers  were  not  at  all  keen  on  releasing  officers.  We 
were  put  into  a waggon,  and  driven  to  Hobkirk’s 
farm,  where  the  Boers  treated  us  with  great  kind- 
ness, and,  in  fact  this  was  the  rule  (though  I was 
robbed  of  everything  when  first  captured),  one  old 
Boer,  who  had  lost  part  of  an  arm  in  the  1881 
disaster,  sitting  over  me  while  on  the  field,  and  pro- 
tecting me  from  the  sun  and  the  flies.  One  man  gave 
us  some  wild  honey,  another  some  bread,  and  we 
were  exceedingly  glad  of  the  food,  for  it  was  then 
about  half-past  four ; we  had  been  hit  about  half-past 
eleven,  and  we  were  very  hungry.  One  Boer  gave 
me  two  books,  which  he  had  looted  from  Hobkirk’s 
farm,  the  only  trophies  of  war  wffiich  I managed  to 
collect  in  South  Africa. 

We  were  kept  at  Hobkirk’s  farm  for  about  an 
hour,  and  while  there,  I looked  about  for  signs  of 
the  shelling  of  the  day  before,  but  nothing  seemed  to 
have  been  injured.  At  last  the  waggon  started  off 
for  Maider’s  farm,  eight  miles  off,  and  as  it  had  to 
leave  the  road  we  had  a very  bad  time,  jolting  over 
stones  and  rough  ground.  There  was  no  room  for 
me  on  the  waggon  floor,  so  I 'had  to  sit  up,  but  my 
wound  was  as  nothing  in  comparison  to  those  of  the 
men  with  me.  One  had  a bullet  in  his  chest ; another 
a shattered  knee;  and  another  a hole  in  his  thigh. 
These  had  been  in  my  party,  and  I asked  them  if 
they  were  sorry  that  they  had  not  escaped.  But 
their  pain  did  not  affect  their  courage,  and  they 
replied  emphatically  “ No,”  and  added  that  it  would 
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never  have  done  for  Australians  to  have  surrendered 
in  their  first  engagement.  At  Maider’s  farm  I 
changed  carts,  and  learnt  the  full  extent  of  our 
losses. 

About  midnight  we  started  for  Rensburg  (nine 
miles),  arriving  there  about  3 a.m.  next  day.  1 
was  put  in  the  tent  with  Lieutenant  Brown,  who  had 
had  command  of  the  Wiltshires  the  day  before,  and 
had  been  shot  in  the  arm  and  leg — both  of  the  injuries 
being  flesh-wounds,  luckily  for  him.  He  told  me 
that  our  men  under  Major  Eddy  had  saved  his,  for 
they  had  been  cut  off  by  the  Boers,  when  the 
Australians  advanced  and  brought  them  away  on 
their  horses.  We  had  had  a warm  liking  for  the 
Wiltshires,  because  on  our  approach  to  Maider’s 
farm,  when  en  route  to  Cole’s  Kop,  numbers  of  their 
men  had  met  us  with  dicksies  of  water,  which  was 
very  welcome  after  a march,  so  it  was  fortunate  that 
we  were  able  to  repay  our  debt. 

That  afternoon  we  were  sent  to  Naauwpoort  (the 
journey  of  twenty-seven  miles  taking  five  hours), 
where  I was  given  a bed  in  a cottage,  and  the  relief 
given  by  a wash,  a change  of  clothes,  a decent  meal, 
and  a sleep  after  four  days  of  dirt,  hunger,  and  jolting 
can  be  better  imagined  than  described.  On  the 
following  Thursday,  No.  3 ambulance  train  took  us 
on  board,  and  we  arrived  at  Rondebosch  on  the 
Saturday  morning. 


XXII. — General  View  of  the  Portland  Field  Hospital  at  Rondebosch. 
XXIII. --Patients’  Marquees  in  the  Portland  Hospital. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Women  and  War. 

I SUPPOSE  that  love  for  a woman  or  the  need  of 
more  land  in  which  the  race  can  expand  has  been 
responsible  for  nearly  every  conflict  known  to 
history — and  before.  Even  in  the  animal  kingdom 
much  the  same  thing  obtains.  Some  people  still 
hold  that  we  fought  the  Boers  on  a question  of 
territory,  and  this,  to  some  extent,  is  true,  but  the 
reason  was  really  to  save  our  own  possessions,  and 
to  prevent  injustice  to  our  people  in  the  countries 
over  which  our  Queen  was  nominally  suzerain.  Of 
course,  other  considerations  crept  in — when  influen- 
tial men  have  interests  in  the  country  concerned, 
it  cannot  be  otherwise — but  defence  not  defiance  was 
our  main  incentive,  and  the  need  of  further  territory 
was  felt  more  by  the  Boers  than  by  us. 

So  far  as  is  known,  women  did  not  enter  into  the 
question  of  war  or  no  war,  but  they  played  a part 
in  the  subsequent  proceedings,  and  since  they  have 
been  treated  with  but  scant  courtesy  in  some  quarters, 
it  would  ill  befit  me  to  neglect  to  pay  some  slight 
tribute  to  their  work.  I was  in  the  Rondebosch 
Field-Hospital,  the  Claremont  Sanatorium,  and  the 
Wynberg  No.  2 General  Hospital,  from  February 
till  June,  igoo,  and  I can  say  without  any  hesitation 
that  during  the  whole  of  that  time  I never  saw  any 
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woman  make  herself  a nuisance,  nor  did  I ever  know 
any  of  the  patients  express  anything  but  gratitude  for 
the  Httle  attentions  they  received.  There  may  have 
been  exceptions,  of  course — it  is  not  every  woman 
who  has  the  true  instincts  of  a nurse  or  a mother — but, 
if  so,  they  must  have  been  rare  and  far  between,  and 
even  if  there  were  silly  women  who  wished  to  wash  a 
man’s  face  ten  times  a day,  they  probably  offered  to 
do  so  out  of  pure  kindness  of  heart.  But,  as  this  is 
a book  of  notes  and  anecdotes,  I must  try  to  leave 
general  disquisitions  alone,  and  proceed  with  the 
narrative. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  ambulance-train  at  the  base, 
the  “ casualties  ” were  sent  to  Rondebosch,  some  of 
them  being  admitted  to  the  No.  3 General  Field- 
Hospital,  others  (including  myself  and  the  other 
Australians)  to  the  Portland,  and  it  may  not  be 
amiss  if  I give  of  the  latter  some  particulars 
extracted  from  a book.  Shadows  of  the  War,  by 
Docia  Bagot. 

The  idea  of  a private  movable  hospital  for  field- 
service  originated  with  Mrs.  (now  Lady)  Bagot,  the 
wife  of  a Westmorland  M.P.,  and  after  having 
received  the  approval  of  Lord  Lansdowne,  then 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  she  set  about  the  work 
of  raising  the  amount  necessary  (about  ;^io,ooo)  by 
private  subscription.  The  first  to  fall  in  with  her 
proposal  were  Lord  and  Lady  Henry  Bentinck,  who, 
as  well  as  promising  a subscription,  asked  to  assist 
personally,  and  to  go  out  to  South  Africa  with  Major 
and  Mrs.  Bagot  if  they  accompanied  the  hospital. 

A Committee  was  formed,  and  at  the  end  of  a week 
over  ;^4,ooo  had  been  guaranteed.  Mrs.  Bagot  then 
intended  inviting  subscriptions  in  London,  but  this 


XXIV. — Nurses  of  'ihe  Portland  and  the  No.  3 General  Field 
FIospitals  at  Rondebosch,  February,  1900.  XXV.— The  Long  and  'ihe 
Short  OF  Ft.  During  the  War  many  Vehicles  were  “commandeered” 
BY  the  Military  Authorliies.  Some  of  those  left  in  Capetown  gave 
great  amusement  to  Visitors  from  other  Countries. 
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was  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  gift  of  ^5,000  from 
the  Duke  of  Portland,  in  honour  of  whom  the 
hospital  was  afterwards  named.  Over  ;^i  2,000 
having  been  collected,  the  staff  of  the  hospital  was 
chosen,  consisting  of  Mr.  (now  Sir  Anthony)  Bowlby 
and  another  surgeon,  two  physicians,  and  a surgeon- 
major  of  the  Guards  as  military-director,  together 
with  four  nursing  sisters,  and  two  sergeants  and 
twenty-six  men  specially  selected  from  the  St.  John 
Ambulance  Brigade. 

The  hospital  left  England  on  December  13th,  1899, 
returning  in  the  following  August,  and  during 
this  time  there  were  1,009  admissions  altogether, 
including  very  many  Australians,  all  of  w^hom  with- 
out exception  were  delighted  at  their  treatment.  Lady 
Henry  Bentinck  with  her  husband  (who  acted  as 
Hon.  Treasurer)  and  Major  and  Mrs.  Bagot  (the 
former  being  Hon.  Secretary)  sailed  about  the  same 
time,  the  two  ladies  remaining  with  the  hospital  as 
long  as  they  were  out.  They  went  in  no  official 
capacity,  they  expected  no  reward,  they  worked 
merely  because  they  loved  the  cause,  and  because 
they  felt  that  a sympathetic  woman  can  do  much 
towards  helping  a man  to  bear  his  suffering.  And 
they  were  right,  for  men  hungered  for  the  sight  of 
their  sweet  faces,  and  always  welcomed  with  a glad 
smile  the  “ Sisters  with  the  big  hats.”  They  could 
give  time  to  hearing  the  stories  of  the  men  (and  who 
is  so  ready  to  talk  as  a soldier  in  hospital  ?)  when  the 
poor,  overworked  nursing  sisters  were  too  busy ; and 
the  thought  of  what  these  ladies  had  given  up  to  come 
out  must  have  helped  men  now  and  then  to  put  up 
with  their  own  hardships. 

A few  of  the  visitors  to  the  country  were  of  a very 
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different  stamp,  but  they  stayed  at  certain  hotels  in 
Capetown  while  allowed,  and,  having  no  interest  in 
the  war  beyond  the  excitement  it  afforded  them,  were 
responsible  for  t'he  scandals  which  w-ere  prevalent 
until  Sir  Alfred  (now  Lord)  Milner’s  order  put  a 
stop  to  their  tactics.  These  women,  needless  to  say, 
did  not  offer  to  help  at  the  hospitals.  But  they  were 
very  few  in  number,  and  if  they  did  any  harm  it  was 
easily  overshadowed  by  the  good  done  by  the  others. 

Two  of  the  Victorians  with  me  in  the  Portland 
Hospital  had  each  a broken  thigh,  and  as  their  beds 
were  placed  together,  and  their  legs  tied  to  the  same 
pole,  they  were  christened  “ the  twins.”  Another 
man  of  the  broken  legged  tribe  came  later,  and  the 
ordinary  family  rules  were  broken  on  this  occasion 
for  he  and  ‘‘  the  twins  ” became  “ the  triplets.” 

At  the  Portland  I met  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling,  who 
had  just  come  down  in  an  ambulance-train.  No.  3, 
the  one  which  had  brought  me,  and  he  seemed  to  be 
much  interested  in  a wounded  Victorian  who  had 
drunk  a tremendous  lot  of  tea  en  route.  The 
soldiers  rushed  him  for  autographs,  and  those 
for  the  Australians  he  wrote  on  gum-leaves.  Many 
notabilities  visited  the  hospital,  amongst  those  whom 
I remember  being  the  Lady  Randolph  Churchill, 
Lord  Milner,  Colonel  Rhodes,  and  Mrs.  Atherton. 
Our  own  people  were  not  backward,  and  Mr.  Rail, 
on  behalf  of  the  Australians,  and  a New  Zealander, 
whose  name  I forget,  did  everything  in  their  power 
for  their  own  people,  so  altogether  we  could  not 
possibly  have  been  better  looked  after. 

While  at  the  Portland,  I learned  of  the  death  of 
Captain  Hopkins  of  enteric  at  Naauwpoort.  Though 
he  knew  himself  to  be  seriously  ill,  he  had  continued 


XXVI. — CiAREMONT  Sanatoriu.m.  Thf,  Ltitle  Gikl  in  the  Foreground 
IS  A IIale-Boer.  The  Boys  with  the  Rickshas  are  Zulus,  wearing 
Horns  as  Ornaments.  XXVII.  — Wynberg.  Officers’  Ward,  No.  % 
1 General  Hosittal. 
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working  hard,  and  did  not  give  in  until  too  weak  to 
do  any  more.  Next  to  Major  Eddy  he  was  the  most 
popular  man  of  the  Victorians,  and  great  indeed 
must  have  been  the  grief  at  his  loss.  To  counteract 
this  sad  news,  we  had  Cronje’s  capture,  and  the 
Relief  of  Ladysmith  followed  by  the  occupation  of 
Bloemfontein.  We  had  heard  of  the  Relief  of  Kim- 
berley while  in  the  ambulance-train. 

Towards  the  end  of  March,  the  hospital  received 
orders  to  make  ready  for  removal  to  Bloemfontein, 
and,  on  the  31st,  Lady  Henry  Bentinck  and  Mrs. 
Bagot  bade  us  good-bye,  as  they  were  to  go  on  ahead. 
Soon  afterwards  there  was  a general  clearance  of 
the  patients  to  different  hospitals,  and  all  were 
separated,  I with  three  other  officers  going  to  the 
Sanatorium  at  Claremont,  where  the  Government  had 
engaged  sixty  beds.  This  w-as  a large  building  with 
a garden,  tennis-court,  and  gymnasium,  the  tem- 
porary military  wing  being  shut  off  from  the  civil 
side.  Here  we  had  a bedroom  each,  the  change  from 
six  in  a marquee  tent  being  somewhat  sudden.  I had 
been  promoted  to  crutches  a short  time  before,  and  I 
could  enjoy  the  garden,  where  I spent  a good  deal 
of  my  time  telling  fairy-tales  to  two  little  half-Boer 
girls,  the  children  of  the  proprietor  of  the  Sanatorium, 
if  I remember  rightly. 

Next  day  the  new  arrivals  were  inspected  by  the 
R.A.M.C.  officer  in  charge,  and  I was  informed  that 
as  I should  be  unfit  for  further  service  for  some 
months,  I must  be  invalided,  and  should  have  to  sail 
for  England  or  Australia  in  about  a week’s  time. 
So  on  the  following  Saturday  (which  happened  to 
be  Easter),  I hired  a pony  to  ride  around  for  the  pur- 
pose of  saying  a few  farewells  to  some  people  who 
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had  called  upon  me  at  Rondebosch.  I had  ridden 
several  times  without  accident  while  in  the  Portland 
Hospital,  the  exercise  being  good  for  the  adhesions, 
but  the  inevitable  happened  at  last.  The  pony  took 
fright  at  a railway  crossing,  and  bolted,  and  as  I 
was  too  weak  to  hang  on,  I was  thrown.  A lady 
had  me  taken  into  her  house,  and  she  was  afterwards 
very  good  to  me,  visiting  the  hospital  and  taking  me 
for  drives  as  soon  as  I was  allowed  to  move  about. 
I returned  to  Claremont,  but,  being  unsatisfied  with 
the  diagnosis  of  a sprained  ankle,  I asked  after  a 
couple  of  days  to  be  sent  to  Wynberg,  and  there  the 
X-rays  revealed  two  fractures.  The  C.O.  was  pro- 
moted soon  afterwards  ! 

Just  opposite  me  was  a fellow  who  seeimed  to  have 
been  struck  by  a shell,  a bandage  covered  half  one 
side  of  his  face,  and  one  arm  was  tightly  bound  to  his 
side,  and  I felt  awfully  sorry  for  him.  But  I need 
not  have  worried,  and  he  was  horribly  ashamed  of 
himself,  as  he  did  not  consider  a stye  on  his  eye,  and 
a dislocated  collar-bone  caused  by  falling  from  a 
horse  to  be  “ honourable  scars.” 

Not  long  after  this  our  quarters  were  changed,  and 
all  the  worst  patients  in  the  ward  were  taken  to  a 
more  comfortable  one.  Once  more  I began  to  learn 
the  use  of  crutches,  and  as  there  was  a piano  here, 
one  appreciated  the  change.  Concerts  w^ere  given 
weekly  by  Capetown  people,  and  the  days  passed 
pleasantly,  though  somewhat  monotonously — a con- 
trast to  the  life  at  the  front ! 

As  I have  said,  I never  found  ladies  a nuisance, 
but  I cannot  say  the  same  of  the  regulations.  Why 
is  that  all  military  hospitals  are  cursed  with  bugles? 
Any  civil  surgeon  would  vouch  for  the  fact  that  very 


XXVIII.— The  Quay  at  Las  Palmas.  The  Spaniards  are  much  like 
THE  Negroes,  most  of  their  Work  consisting  in  Sitting  Down  in  the 
Dirt.  XXIX. — Transports  in  the  Harbour  of  Las  Palmas. 
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often  after  a sleepless  night  a patient  drops  into  a 
restful  slumber  about  daylight,  yet  this  is  always 
prevented  in  a military  hospital.  I have  been  in 
one  in  England  also,  so  I know  that  the  same  con- 
ditions obtain  here,  and  I have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  if  the  surgeons  could  learn  a little  more 
of  bedside  behaviour  and  a little  less  of  barrack-room 
rules  the  better  it  would  be  for  the  patients. 

The  news  of  the  Relief  of  Mafeking  was  taken 
very  quietly,  we  not  hearing  it  until  the  afternoon  of 
the  Saturday,  although  but  nine  miles  from  Cape- 
town. Seeing  a cart  drive  up,  decorated  with  a few 
ribbons,  I asked  the  reason,  and  was  informed  by 
the  driver,  a native,  in  the  most  nonchalant  manner, 
that  the  town  had  been  succoured.  He  did  not  seem 
to  realize  that  the  commander  of  the  garrison  had 
been  so  hard  pressed  that  even  the  dies  for  the 
postage-stamps  had  run  short ! 

On  May  29th  I got  sailing  orders  once  more,  and 
two  days  later  embarked  on  the  Ulstermore — a cattle- 
boat  converted  into  a transport — which  has  lately 
been  wrecked.  One  poor  fellow  died  that  night  and 
was  buried  at  sea;  his  kit  and  clothing  being  sold 
next  day  for  the  benefit  of  his  widow.  Two  days 
later,  I discarded  the  plaster-of-Paris,  and  before  we 
reached  the  Canary  Islands,  I had  tried  walking  with 
a stick.  At  Las  Palmas,  where  we  found  other  trans- 
ports, all  the  officers  were  allowed  on  shore  for  a few 
hours,  the  disembarkation  of  some  of  the  cripples 
into  the  small  boats  being  interesting  to  watch,  for 
there  was  a heavy  swell.  One  R.A.M.C.  lieutenant 
was  caught  between  a boat  rising  on  a wave  and  the 
gangway,  but  he  had  enough  sense  to  push  himself 
under  water,  and  although  some  of  the  skin  of  his 
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face  was  missing  when  he  reappeared,  he  no  doubt 
saved  himself  from  serious  injury. 

Las  Palmas  is  composed  mainly  of  white  houses 
packed  together  at  the  foot  of  a group  of  mountains. 
Some  of  the  buildings  are  fine — the  cathedral  especi- 
ally is  worth  seeing — but  being  alongside  poor, 
miserable  shanties  of  two  rooms  each,  they  do  not 
improve  the  appearance  of  the  filthy,  dusty,  narrow 
streets.  The  quay,  being  some  distance  off, 
is  connected  by  steam  trams,  which  compete  with 
light  carts  drawn  by  underfed,  undersized  mules 
covered  with  sores.  Some  of  the  shops  are  clean 
and  not  too  expensive,  where  beautiful  lace  and  silk, 
silver  work,  fans,  and  basket-work  can  be  procured, 
but  one  hardly  fancies  anything  made  by  such  dirty 
looking  people. 

On  the  2ist  the  captain  of  the  Ulstermore  gave  a 
dinner,  and  next  day  we  sailed  up  the  Thames,  being 
saluted  by  passing  steamers  as  we  went,  and  in  the 
evening  we  arrived  at  the  London  Docks.  We  had 
to  wait  until  the  following  morning  to  land,  and  then 
all  separated,  the  men  mostly  going  to  Netley,  the 
officers  to  their  own  homes,  or  to  be  looked  after  by 
Lady  Dudley,  to  whose  energy,  kindness,  and  sym- 
pathy so  many  owe  their  quick  return  to  health. 

The  Fjrst  Contingents  returned  home  in  the 
following  October,  but  as  I was  still  in  England  then, 
and  had  been  lucky  enough  to  have  been  accepted  for 
special  service  in  Sir  James  Wilcocks’s  Expedition 
to  Kumasi,  I set  sail  for  Ashanti  instead  of  for 
Australia. 


XXX. — Selling  a Dead  Man’s  Kit  on  board  the  S.S.  “ Ulstermore. ” 
XXXI. — Looking  out  for  Friends.  The  “Ulstermore”  arrives  at  the 
Dock. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Those  who  go  down  to  the  Coast. 

It  is  almost  impossible  when  writing  of  West 
Africa  to  avoid  the  words  “ fascination  ” and  “ mys- 
terious ” ; they  seem  to  suit  so  well  the  noisy-silent 
forests  in  the  depths  of  which  adventures  appear  to 
lurk  for  everyone  who  enters.  And  the  traveller,  if 
he  goes  far  enough,  will  seldom  be  disappointed,  for 
even  where  the  natives  are  comparatively  peaceful, 
the  wild  animals  still  hold  their  own,  and  seek  to 
protect  their  domain  against  the  unwelcome  intruder. 

There  must  be  but  few  Europeans  w^ho  can  look 
upon  West  Africa  for  the  first  time  and  remain 
unmoved,  be  they  soldiers,  civil  officials,  travellers, 
anthropologists,  missionaries,  or  traders. 

The  soldier  naturally  calls  to  mind  the  stirring' 
stories  of  the  gallant  fights  of  small  British 
columns  with  enemies  almost  as  brave  and  as 
cunning  as  themselves,  whose  superiority  of  num- 
bers almost  outweighed  the  disadvantage  in  weapons  ; 
and  be  hopes  that  he,  too,  may  see  some  active 
service. 

The  civilian  dreams  of  great  success  in  adminis- 
tration, of  ever-increasing  revenue  returns,  and 
corresponding  expenditure  upon  public  works,  of  a 
happy  and  a c^ontented  people  living  under  a system 
of  discipline  and  control  suited  to  the  best  African 
temperament  and  traditions. 
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The  traveller  sees  the  very  spot  where  one  of  the 
great  explorers  commenced  his  memorable  journey 
into  the  dark  unknown,  recognizes  certain  landmarks 
which  his  mind  has  pictured  in  the  clearest  manner, 
perhaps  ever  since  boyhood.  Will  he  too  be  fortu- 
nate enough  to  have  the  chance  of  picking  his  slow 
and  difficult  way  through  lonely  spots  never  before 
visited  by  a European,  of  seeing  unknown  towns,  of 
hearing  strange  languages  ? 

The  anthropologist,  his  hunger  already  increased 
by  the  strange  scenes  and  the  numerous  types, 
conjures  up  visions  of  ju-jus  and  sacrifices,  of  strange 
and  horrible  orgies  enacted  in  the  name  of  religion 
in  the  depths  of  those  forbidding  forests.  He  almost 
hears  the  cries  of  the  victims,  and  he  hopes  that  he 
also  may  witness  some  secret  rite,  some  horrible 
sacred  custom — though  with  the  power,  if  necessary, 
to  save  the  intended  victim  from  a cruel  fate. 

The  missionary,  on  the  contrary,  naturally 
imagines  an  ideal  Africa  in  which  there  will  be  no 
such  horrible  heathen  rites,  in  which  everyone  will  be 
at  peace  with  his  fellow,  and  really  believe  in  Chris- 
tianity. His  eyes  will  be  fixed  upon  the  desired  end, 
and  he  will  rejoice  that  there  is  work — and  hard  work 
— to  his  hand. 

The  trader  has  always  regarded  West  Africa  as 
a veritable  mine  of  wealth,  and  rightly  so,  and  he 
too  will  dream  of  success,  of  oil  in  every  tree,  of  gold 
lying  free  in  the  sand,  or  of  tin  in  every  hollow,  of 
riches  only  waiting  to  be  appropriated. 

Nor  will  they  be  disillusioned  at  first.  Each  one 
finds  that  he  has  much  more  power  in  West  Africa 
than  at  home,  even  the  military  officer  may  have  a 
local  step  in  rank,  and  the  others  will  find  an  even 
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greater  difference.  The  pay  is  high,  the  leave  is 
good,  the  strange  sights  take  the  new-comers’ 
thoughts  from  the  discomforts,  and  altogether  the 
evil  reports  which  they  have  heard  about  West  Africa 
appear  to  be  wholly  unfounded. 

But  how  many  of  them  will  be  of  this  opinion  after 
a year  or  two,  after  their  digestion  has  become 
impaired  by  the  constant  supply  of  tinned  foods  and 
native  cooking,  after  repeated  doses  of  fever?  The 
soldier  has  found  that  fighting  is  not  altogether  con- 
tinuous in  West  Africa,  even  the  most  warlike  tribes 
have  peace  sometimes,  and,  probably,  instead  of 
seeing  active  service,  he  has  had  to  do  garrison  duty 
in  a station  Where  his  pay  (large  as  it  had  seemed  at 
first)  has  not  proved  sufficient  for  his  needs.  The 
civilian,  a sadder  but  a wiser  man  by  now, 
has  discovered  that  there  are  wheels  within 
wheels  in  West  Africa  as  well  as  elsewhere,  and  that, 
strange  though  it  may  seem,  the  measures  taken  for 
the  administration  of  those  possessions  sometimes 
depend  upon  the  result  of  a by-election  in  England  ! 
The  traveller,  perhaps,  has  not  been  allowed  to 
undertake  the  journeys  which  he  had  proposed  to 
make — or  he  may  have  gone,  and  have  lost  his  life. 
The  anthropologist  is  the  most  likely  to  be  satisfied, 
for  he  will  hardly  return  without  having  gained  some 
valuable  information.  But  if  he  has  set  his  heart 
upon  some  particular  ceremony,  he  will  probably 
find  that  until  he  has  learned  something  of  the 
language,  and  has  gained  the  trust  of  the  particular 
people,  he  will  not  be  allowed  to  see  it.  The  mis- 
sionary, having  seen  that  his  aims  are  out  of  sym- 
pathy with  those  of  every  other  class  of  European  on 
the  coast,  may  wonder,  provided  that  he  is  not  an 
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absolute  bigot,  if  the  present  methods  are  quite 
correct,  if  the  hnished  product  of  a mission-school  is 
really  the  best  type  of  African.  The  trader  has 
learnt  that  riches  do  not  come  in  his  way  so  easily 
as  he  had  supposed,  that  the  native  is  quite  as  good 
at  bargaining  as  he  is,  and  that  he  can  be  much 
more  patient.  What  indeed  is  time  to  a West 
African  ? 

Still,  somehow,  there  is  a wonderful  fas-charm 
about  West  Africa,  one  which  but  few  Europeans  who 
have  lived  there  can  throw  off,  and  in  spite  of  fever, 
in  spite  of  disappointments,  the  victims  return  again 
and  again.  They  may  rave  at  it,  but  they  love  it; 
they  may  swear  that  they  will  never  return,  but  they 
will  be  quite  ready  to  do  so  at  the  end  of  their  leave. 
A story  told  of  a man  who  had  lived  for  ten  consecu- 
tive years  in  a lonely  part  of  Southern  Nigeria  may 
or  may  not  be  true,  but  it  is  not  impossible.  He 
made  up  his  mind  to  have  a trip  home,  and  sailed 
away  in  good  spirits.  The  Gold  Coast  ports  were 
part  of  West  Africa,  and  so  he  managed  to  make 
himself  fairly  at  home  while  there,  though  the  life  on 
board  ship  was  already  beginning  to  bore  him,  and 
he  wished  that  he  had  never  left  Nigeria.  Sierra 
Leone  he  did  not  like  at  all,  as  it  was  not  the  West 
Africa  which  appealed  to  him,  and  he  began  to  long 
for  his  home  in  the  bush.  After  leaving  that  port, 
and  with  no  sight  of  land  to  cheer  him,  he  became 
desperate,  and  on  arrival  at  Las  Palmas  he  declared, 
“ I shall  go  no  farther,  I must  return  at  once,  I have 
had  quite  enough  of  Europe.” 

That  is  one  story.  There  is  another  which  hardly 
seems  to  do  justice  to  the  fascin-attraction  of  the 
country.  But  as  it  is  hearsay  “against  interest,” 


. XXXII. — Into  the  Unknown.  The  Forest  Paths  in  Ashanti  are  of 
GREAT  Beauty,  and  there  is  always  the  Unexpected  Ahead  of  the 
Trayeller  who  treads  them  for  the  first  Time.  XXXIII. — A Halt 
FOR  “Chop'’  (a  Meal)  in  a Clearing. 
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and  has  never  been  denied,  it  ought  to  be  good 
evidence. 

A West  African  official  (a  Scotchman,  so  it  is  said) 
died,  and  his  spirit,  released  from  its  bodily  casing, 
soared  up  aibove  and  knocked  for  admission. 

“Who  is  it?”  asked  Peter,  “and  where  do  you 
come  from  ? ’’ 

“It  is  I,  Sandy  McGregor,’’  was  the  reply.  “ I 
come  from  West  Africa.’’ 

“ Come  into  the  anteroom,’’  said  the  Guardian  of 
the  Gate,  “ wihile  I look  up  your  record,’’  and  pro- 
ducing a big  book,  Peter  began  turning  over  the 
pages.  “ No,’’  said  he  at  last,  “ no,  your  name  is 
not  here,  and  I don’t  wonder,  for  we  get  but  very 
few  candidates  from  West  Africa.’’ 

“ But  may  I not  stop  now  that  I am  here?  ’’  asked 
poor  Sandy,  not  at  all  anxious  for  another  journey. 
“ I have  nowhere  else  to  go.’’ 

“You  must  go  down  to  Hell,’’  replied  Peter, 
sternly;  “no  doubt  you  will  find  more  congenial 
company  there.’’  And  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  the 
Gate  was  slammed,  and  Sandy,  kicked  out,  felt  him- 
self falling. 

At  last,  with  a tremendous  bump,  he  landed  against 
the  Gate  of  Hell,  and  after  a similar  challenge  and 
reply,  he  was  asked  by  his  Satanic  Majesty  to  wait 
inside. 

“ No,  Sandy,  no,  your  name  is  no  longer  in  the 
book,”  said  the  latter  after  looking  through  his 
records.  “ I remember  now,  that  you  were  rather 
worse  than  those  we  have  here,  and  after  West 
Africa,  Hell  would  not  be  much  punishment,  so  I 
erased  your  name  some  time  ago;  you  will  have  to 
go  somewhere  else.” 
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“But  where  can  I go?”  asked  the  bewildered 
Scotch  spirit.  “ I have  tried  Heaven  and  have  been 
kicked  out  by  St.  Peter,  and  now  you  refuse  to  take 
me  in  here.” 

“You  will  soon  find  out  where  you  must  go,” 
was  the  reply,  and  a second  later  Sandy  was  again 
in  space,  and  was  whirled  and  whirled  about  until 
at  last  he  found  himself  once  more  in  the  flesh, 
seated  on  top  of  the  Sierra  Leone  peak.  And  when 
he  had  realized  that,  he  began  crying. 

Just  then  the  Angel  Gabriel  flew  by,  and  seeing 
Sandy  in  the  throes  of  his  grief,  asked  him  what 
was  the  matter. 

“I  died,”  replied  the  Scotchman,  “and  I tried 
to  get  into  Heaven,  but  Peter  threw  me  out ; then  I 
went  down  to  Hell,  but  Satan  wouldn’t  have  me 
there  either.” 

“ That  is  very  sad,”  said  the  Angel,  “ and  I don’t 
wonder  at  your  grief.  But  what  had  you  done  that 
you  couldn’t  go  to  Heaven?” 

“Pm  not  crying  because  1 did  not  go  to  Heaven,” 
was  the  broken-hearted  reply,  “I’m  crying  because 
I’ve  got  to  go  back  to  West  Africa,  and  I would 
rather  have  gone  to  Hell!” 

However,  most  people  certainly  would  not,  and 
the  energies  of  the  Government  are  directed  towards 
improving  the  health  of  the  men  serving  out  there, 
and  allowing  some  of  the  Coasters  to  die  comfortably 
in  England  on  their  return.  And,  after  all,  one’s 
thoughts  do  not  dwell  continually  upon  death. 
Although  it  is  always  possible,  and  often  probable, 
to  those  who  go  into  strange  parts,  the  enthusiast 
does  not  think  of  his  end.  West  Africa  is  a syren 
which  first  attracts  and  then  enslaves,  a god  which 
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makes  mad  those  whom  it  is  about  to  destroy,  and 
it  is  only  the  men  who  have  greater  interests  in  other 
countries  who  think  themselves  free  of  her  fascina- 
spell.  But  even  for  these,  there  comes  some  day 
a longing  for  the  sights  and  smells  of  the  Coast. 
From  an  English  fireside  they  see  through  the  mists 
of  time  a yellow  line  of  sand  flashing  in  the  sun, 
and  the  wondrous  colours  beyond;  they  hear  the 
thunder  of  the  surf,  and  the  cries  of  their  dusky- 
faced  followers;  they  feel  the  awe  of  the  dark  forest, 
the  knowledge  that  glistening  eyes  are  upon  them 
— are  they  of  hostile  man  or  of  beast  ? — and  for  the 
moment  the  fascination  and  the  mystery  (it’s  of  no 
use,  those  words  will  come)  of  West  Africa  are  as 
strong  as  ever. 

“ Saffron  and  crimson  and  opal  and  gold — 
Marriage  of  earth  and  sky ; 

Curtains  of  apple-green  fold  upon  fold  : 

Solitary  watcher  I ! 

Exquisite  picture  of  one  exquisite  hour — 

God’s  own  revealing  of  one  gorgeous  flower!  ” 

— A Calabash  of  Kola  Nuts. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Can  White  Women  live  in  West  Africa? 

A GOOD  deal  of  attention  has  been  directed  to  this 
question  lately,  and  I must  admit  that  I,  for  one, 
am  in  favour  of  a reply  in  the  affirmative  as  a general 
rule.  But  there  are  many  arguments  on  both  sides, 
which  it  would  be  as  well  to  examine  before  making 
any  sweeping  statement.  And  I expressly  exclude 
nurses  from  my  remarks,  because  they  are  officials, 
and  are  seldom  alone  or  in  dangerous  parts — for 
hospitals  would  not  be  established  there — but  this 
does  not  mean  that  their  services  are  in  any  way 
undervalued  for  I have  elsewhere  expressed  admira- 
tion of  the  noble  work  which  they  are  doing.  In 
fact,  few  men  who  have  had  fever  will  deny  that 
they  have  been  all  the  better  for  having  the  atten- 
tions of  a “ sister.”  Their  work  is  none  the  less 
bravely  because  quietly  done. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  quantity  of  filth  a man 
eats  in  West  Africa  accounts  for  a far  greater  per- 
centage of  the  mortality  than  does  the  anopheles, 
and  if  the  meals  could  be  served  in  an  appetizing 
manner,  the  flowers  arranged  daintily  on  the  table, 
and  the  utensils  kept  clean,  the  statistics  would  show 
a remarkable  improvement.  A man  fully  occupied 
with  his  official  duties  cannot  be  continually  inspect- 
ing his  pots  and  pans,  nor  can  he  spare  the  time  to 


XXXIV. — A Mud  Hot  in  the  Station  at  Ilorin  (Two  Rooms)  shared 
BY  .two  Officials.  I started  a small  Vegetable  Garden  in  Front,  but 
THE  Break  in  the  Rains  (August)  caused  Everything  to  Die.  XXXV. — A 
Wooden  Bungalow  (“The  Mia-Mia”)  in  “ Blackwater  Crescent,”  at 
Lokoja  (Three  Rooms),  occupied  by  two  ok  more  Officials. 
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supervise  the  culinary  education  of  his  alleged  cook, 
or  “ cuckoo,”  as  he  is  generally  called.  Besides,  but 
very  few  men  have  sufficient  knowledge  of  cookery 
to  be  able  to  explain  how  dishes  should  be  prepared, 
and,  although  one  may  arm  oneself  with  a miniature 
” Mrs.  Beeton,”  thoughtfully  bestowed  by  a loving 
aunt,  one  soon  finds  that  such  books  are  written  for 
housewives  in  civilized  countries,  not  for  benighted 
bachelors  in  West  Africa.  Yet,  in  one  sense,  the 
directions  are  appropriate,  for  we  are  told  to  “ take 
two  fowls,”  and  any  native  cook  would  endeavour 
to  do  this  with  the  greatest  of  pleasure  (vide  page  122). 
But,  alas  ! even  officials  must  pay  the  proper  price 
for  such  delicacies,  and  the  cookery-books  really  give 
very  bad  advice  in  suggesting  such  conduct. 

Even  if  one  has  managed  to  “take”  two  eggs 
(or  even  buy  them),  it  is  exceedingly  likely  that  they 
will  prove  not  far  removed  from  the  chicken  stage, 
for  eggs  are  seldom  eaten  by  the  untutored  natives  in 
West  Africa,  so  far  as  my  experience  has  shown  me, 
and  no  “ stages  of  freshness  ” are  recognized.  The 
cooks  know  them,  however,  for  according  as  they  are 
one,  two,  or  three  weeks  old,  the  delicacy  is  said  to 
be  ‘‘  fit  for  boil,”  ” fit  for  fry,”  or  ” fit  only  for  butter 
egg,”  and  that  is  the  one  which  is  given  to  a visitor. 
Once,  after  a hot  ride  from  Zaria,  I arrived  at  a 
halting-place  an  hour  or  so  ahead  of  my  carriers, 
and,  feeling  hungry,  I asked  for  some  eggs.  A few 
were  brought,  and  (having  no  vessel)  I cracked  one 
on  my  lower  teeth ; and  then,  anticipating  a refresh- 
ing treat,  I poured  in  the  contents.  Faugh  ! ! ! I 
can  remember  it  yet.  That  egg  was  at  least  a fort- 
night old  ! 

If  a white  woman’s  supervision  would  improve 
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one’s  appetite  when  one  is  well,  how  much  greater 
would  the  effect  be  when  one  is  down  with  fever? 
Then  the  mode  of  serving  may  make  all  the  differ- 
ence between  being  able  to  eat  the  food  or  not,  and 
one  would  think  twice  of  refusing  something  which 
she  has  ordered ; which,  perhaps,  she  herself  has  had 
the  trouble  of  preparing.  Even  with  white  women 
there,  the  Coast  could  never  be  healthy,  but  it  would 
be  improved  out  of  all  recognition. 

Again,  there  is  the  cleanliness  of  the  house.  Men 
in  West  Africa  are  not  overburdened  Vith  room,  so 
there  is  not  much  work  required  in  th'at  way  unless 
one  lives  in  a mud  hut.  But  the  questions  of  manage- 
ment of  stores  and  the  mending  of  clothes  must  be 
considered.  The  native  will  never  ask  for  anything 
for  your  use  until  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  him 
to  do  so.  By  arranging  a set  time  for  the  issue  of 
stores,  and ' a regular  stocktaking,  one  may  guard 
against  surprise  to  some  extent.  But  some  day 
(especially  if  in  the  bush)  one  will  be  kept  late  with 
work,  or  one  may  be  asleep  when  down  with  fever, 
or  there  may  be  some  other  reason  to  upset  the 
mechanical  programme ; the  servant  will  not  remind 
one  that  anything  is  wanted,  and  in  the  middle  of  a 
meal  you  will  be  told  that  there  is  no  more  sugar; 
or,  just  as  you  are  going  to  bed  you  will  find  that 
the  kerosene  has  run  out.  Such  things  happen  in 
England,  of  course,  and  do  not  sound  very  terrible, 
but  if  one  is  alone  in  a bush-station,  and  can  get  no 
more  kerosene  for  a fortnight,  he  is  rather  badly  off. 
Personally,  I used  to  issue  stores  every  Sunday,  and, 
although  I had  a few  temporary  experiences  of  the 
kind,  I never  had  any  serious  stoppages  of  supplies, 
except  on  two  occasions  when  the  Niger  Company 
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was  short  of  stores  owing  to  a difficulty  in  transport 
because  of  the  low  level  of  the  river. 

The  above  are  merely  utilitarian  (and  not  particu- 
larly inviting)  reasons  why  a wife  should  accompany 
her  husband  to  the  Coast,  and  I have  mentioned  them 
first  because  they  are  the  only  ones  likely  to  be 
considered  by  the  Government — ^and  naturally  so. 
But  surely  the  great  advantage  would  lie  in  her 
companionship.  West  Africa  is  a fertile  field  for 
the  growth  of  fits  of  blues,  and  often  a cheery  word 
or  two  from  the  right  person  would  dissipate  the 
depression,  and,  perhaps,  stave  off  an  attack  of  fever. 
No  wise  wife  in  England  would  meet  a husband  on 
his  return  from  town,  worried  by  the  cares  of  his 
profession,  with  a string  of  complaints  about  petty 
household  difficulties.  Yet  this  is  exactly  what 
happens  to  the  single  man  in  West  Africa,  for,  no 
sooner  is  he  free  from  his  official  duties,  than  he 
finds  that  something  has  gone  wrong  with  his 
domestic  affairs,  and,  although  kerosene  in  the  soup 
may  drive  other  worries  from  his  mind  for  the 
moment,  I doubt  if  it  makes  him  any  more  cheerful 
in  the  end.  And  kerosene  is  not  at  all  an  uncommon 
flavouring,  for  if  the  cook  has  any  difficulty  in 
making  the  fire  burn,  he  simply  pours  a little  oil 
upon  the  sticks,  and  the  resulting  blaze  may  carry 
the  fumes  into  all  the  dishes.  The  Hausa  says  of 
the  wifeless  man  that  he  dreams  of  nothing  but 
housework,  of  the  sweeping  and  the  pounding  of 
corn  that  he  must  do  on  the  morrow,  and  so  he  has 
no  time  for  manly  avocations. 

Again,  the  wife  will  have  her  pleasures  and 
interests,  and  the  husband  will  be  able  to  join  in 
them.  She  usually  takes  charge  of  the  garden,  she 
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provides  the  music,  and  if  she  is  of  a literary  turn 
of  mind,  she  will  revel  in  the  material  ready  to  hand. 
Husband  and  wife  can  play  lawn-tennis,  or  golf,  or 
go  riding  together,  and  they  may  help  each  other  in 
their  work.  But  there  must  be  a strict  line  drawn 
in  the  last  named,  otherwise  a strong-minded  woman 
may  become  the  real  official,  while  her  husband 
gradually  descends  to  the  position  of  a glorified 
clerk,  and  that — especially  if  the  woman  be  a mis- 
chief-maker— is  good  for  nobody. 

it  has  been  accounted  a sin  in  the  West  African 
officials  that  they  eagerly  mark  off  on  calendars  the 
completed  days,  and  drearily  reckon  up  the  weeks 
which  must  elapse  before  they  can  next  proceed  on 
leave ; and  it  has  been  said  that  if  the  wives  accom- 
panied their  men-folk  there  would  be  none  of  this. 
But  surely  one  has  done  very  much  the  same  thing 
at  school,  surely  many  hard-worked  men  in  England, 
although  most  happily  married,  look  forward  to  the 
time  when  they  can  have  a holiday  ? Certainly  a 
man  would  not  feel  the  same  anxiety  to  go  on  leave 
if  he  already  had  his  wife  with  him,  but  I doubt  if 
even  then  the  holiday  at  the  end  of  the  tour  would 
lose  all  of  its  attraction. 

I have  tried  to  give  the  case  for  the  Government, 
and  for  the  husband  : What  does  the  wife  herself 
say  upon  the  subject  ? 

Mrs.  Mary  Gaunt,  a fellow  countrywoman,  who 
has  also  found  her  way  to  West  Africa,  states  their 
case  (or  rather  a case  against  them)  in  her  Alone  In 
West  Africa,  and  I cannot  do  better  than  quote 
her  remarks.  “ A German  woman’s  pride  and  glory 
is  in  her  house,  therefore,  wherever  she  is  she  has 
to  her  hand  an  object  of  intense  interest  that  fills  her 


XXXVI. — A Good  Bridge  of  Tie-Tie  (Creeper).  Bridges  such  as  this  are  made  at  the  Commencement  of 
THE  Rains  every  Year  across  comparatively  narrow  Streams  Up-country,  where  there  are  no  Canoes. 
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mind  and  keeps  her  well.  An  Australian  does  not 
take  so  keen  an  interest  in  her  house,  perhaps,  but 
she  has  had  no  soft  and  easy  upbringing;  from  the 
time  she  was  a little  girl  she  has  got  her  own  hot 
water,  helped  with  the  cooking,  washing,  and  all 
the  multifarious  duties  of  a household  where  a servant 
is  a rarity ; therefore,  when  she  comes  to  a land  where 
servants  are  plentiful,  if  they  are  rough  and  un- 
taught, she  comes  to  a land  of  comfort  and  luxury. 
Besides,  it  is  the  custom  of  the  country  that  a woman 
should  stand  beside  her  husband ; she  has  not  married 
for  a livelihood,  men  are  plentiful  enough,  and  she 
has  chosen  her  mate,  wherefore  it  is  her  pleasure  and 
her  joy  to  help  him  in  every  way.  She  is,  as  she 
ought  to  be,  his  comrade  and  his  friend,  a true  help- 
mate. God  forbid  that  I should  say  there  are  not 
English  women  like  that,  because  I know  there  are, 
but  the  conditions  in  England  are  also  very  different. 
The  girl  who  has  been  brought  up  in  an  English 
household,  even  if  it  be  a poor  one  (sic),  is  not  only 
brought  up  in  luxury,  but  is  the  victim  of  many 
conventions.  Any  ruffled  rose  makes  her  unhappy. 
The  servants  that  to  the  Australian  are  a luxury  to 
be  revelled  in,  are  very  bad  indeed  to  her.  When- 
ever I saw  one  of  these  complaining  English  women, 
I used  to  think  of  the  princess  of  my  youth  [who 
had  been  unable  to  sleep  because  of  a pea  in  the  bed, 
although  there  were  fourteen  mattresses  and  fourteen 
feather  beds  above  it].  Now,  the  English  women 
in  West  Africa  always  seem  to  me  real  princesses  of 
this  order.  Certain  difficulties  there  always  are  for 
the  white  race  in  a tropical  climate,  there  always  will 
be,  but  there  is  really  no  need  to  find  out  the  peas 
under  twenty-eight  mattresses.  In  a manless  country 
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like  England,  many  a woman  marries,  not  because 
the  man  who  asks  her  is  the  man  she  would  have 
chosen  had  she  free  right  of  choice,  but  because  to 
live  she  must  marry  somebody,  and  he  is  the  first 
who  has  come  along.  He  may  be  the  last.  Her 
African  house  interests  her  not,  her  husband  does 
not  absorb  her,  she  has  no  one  to  whom  to  show 
off  her  newly-wedded  state,  no  calls  to  pay,  no  after- 
noon teas,  no  matinees,  in  fact,  she  is  bored  to  death ; 
she  is  very  much  afraid  of  ‘ chill,’  so  she  shuts 
out  the  fresh,  cool,  night  air,  and,  as  a natural  result, 
she  goes  home  at  the  end  of  seven  months  a wreck, 
and  once  more  the  poor  African  climate  gets  the 
credit.” 

“ Why,  I know  not,  but  English  women  are 
regarded  as  heroines  and  martyrs  who  go  out  to 
West  Africa  with  their  husbands.  From  the  time 
I was  a little  girl,  I have  seen  women  go  as  a matter 
of  course  to  the  back-blocks  with  their  husbands,  and 
if,  barring  a few  exceptions,  they  did  not  stay  there, 
we  all  supposed  not  that  it  was  the  country  that  did 
not  agree  with  them,  but  the  husband.  We  all  know 
there  are  husbands  and  wives  who  do  not  agree. 
And  I can  assure  you,  for  I know  both,  life  in  the 
back-blocks  in  Australia,  life  in  many  of  the  towns 
of  Australia,  with  its  heat  and  its  want  of  service,  is 
far  harder  for  a woman  than  it  is  in  West  Africa.” 

“ The  woman  must  be  encouraged  to  go  out. 
Every  woman  who  goes  and  stays  makes  it  easier  for 
the  woman  who  follows  in  her  footsteps,  and  I can 
see  no  reason  why  a woman  should  not  stand  the 
climate  of  West  Africa  as  well  as  she  does  that  of 
India.  Women  are  the  crying  need;  quiet,  brave, 
sensible  women  who  are  not  daunted  because  the 
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black  cook  spoils  the  soup,  or  the  black  laundry-man 
ruins  the  tablecloth,  who  will  take  an  intelligent  view 
of  life,  and  will  make  what  is  so  much  needed — a 
home  for  their  husbands.  I know  there  are  men 
who  say  that  Africa  is  no  place  for  a woman.  I 
have  met  them  again  and  again.  Some  of  those 
men  I respected  very  much ; some  I put  in  quite 
another  category.  The  first  evidently  regarded  a 
wife  as  a precious  plaything,  not  as  a creature  who 
was  helpmeet  and  friend,  whose  greatest  joy  must 
be  to  keep  her  marriage  vows  and  share  her  hus- 
band’s life  for  good  or  ill,  whose  life  must  of 
necessity  be  incomplete  unless  she  were  allowed  to 
keep  those  marriage  vows.  The  other  sort,  I am 
afraid,  like  the  freedom  that  the  absence  of  white 
women  gives  them,  a freedom  that  is  certainly  not 
for  the  ultimate  welfare  of  a colony.” 

Now  the  married  man  who  has  actually  lived  on 
the  Coast  will  disagree  with  several  points  in  the 
above  extracts,  but  before  considering  his  side  of  the 
question,  it  might  be  well  to  remark  that  not  every 
Australian  girl  is  used  to  hard  work,  neither  is  every 
English  woman  accustomed  to  idle  luxury.  My  first 
years  were  spent  in  Australia,  of  course,  then  I 
went  to  West  Africa,  then  back  to  Australia,  and 
then  once  more  to  West  Africa,  and  I must  protest 
most  emphatically  against  the  statement  that  native 
servants  are  a luxury  compared  with  those  obtainable 
in  the  Antipodes.  One  is  apt  to  have  distorted 
views  of  conditions  in  a country  to  which  one  has 
paid  only  one  flying  visit,  one  must  go  backwards 
and  forwards  to  get  the  true  perspective.  There  is 
an  old  story  about  an  Australian  visitor  who,  on 
being  shown  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  said  “ Oh  yes. 
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this  is  quite  big,  but  you  ought  to  see  the  Wesleyan 
Church  in  Ballarat ! ” Now  that  is  very  true  to  life, 
for  I was  not  much  impressed  with  London  on  my 
first  visit ; it  was  only  after  my  return  that  I thought 
Melbourne  so  small.  That  view,  too,  was  wrong,  it 
was  only  after  another  trip  that  things  settled  down 
into  their  proper  places.  Certainly,  life  generally  in 
the  land  of  the  Southern  Cross  is  much  harder  for 
women  than  it  is  here  in  the  Old  Country.  But, 
after  all,  numbers  of  the  women  who  went  to  the 
back-blocks  in  the  old  days  were  born  here,  and, 
on  the  contrary,  many  Australian  girls  now  live  in 
the  most  luxurious  manner  in  England,  and  it  can- 
not be  said  that  the  daughters  of  either  country  find 
much  difficulty  in  assimilating  themselves  to  the  new 
conditions — if,  indeed,  there  is  very  much  change. 
Many  a woman  of  good  family  here  has  had  to 
“ take  an  interest  in  her  house  ” when  married  to 
a poor  man.  The  poor  people  work  harder,  and  yet 
remain  poorer  and  have  less  (not  more)  luxury  than 
in  the  Antipodes,  and  many  English  wives  would 
gladly  brave  the  dangers  and  hardships  of  West 
Africa  if  their  husbands  considered  it  right  that 
they  should  do  so.  I have  always  thought  that 
women  who  went  far  inland  were  brave;  I think 
so  still.  Mrs.  Gaunt  herself  displayed  no  little  pluck 
in  travelling  where  she  did.  But  she  kept  herself 
healthy  by  her  unrestricted  movements ; she  had  no 
household  work,  for  there  was  always  someone  ready 
to  put  her  up ; she  had  no  cares  but  those  of  securing 
good  copy  and  photographs ; and  her  safety  was  due 
in  a great  degree  to  her  rapid  appearances  and  dis- 
appearances. A passing  traveller  on  a holiday  trip 
is  much  more  likely  to  keep  well  than  a person  who 
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has  to  live  for  twice  or  thrice  the  length  of  time  in 
one  place.  It  is  often  far  easier,  I fear,  to  follow 
one’s  personal  inclinations  than  to  go  where  duty 
calls,  should  the  two  paths  diverge. 

And  now  for  the  real  reasons  why  so  few  women 
do  go  to  West  Africa. 

First,  there  is  the  cost  of  kit,  clothes,  and  equip- 
ment, for  a wife  cannot  wear  her  ordinary  European 
winter  garments  in  the  Tropics  any  more  than  can 
her  husband.  The  mere  man  may  suppose  that  a 
few  light  dresses  and  a helmet  will  suffice  for  the 
extras,  but  if  he  asks  a woman  who  has  lived  in 
West  Africa  for  any  length'  of  time  to  make  a list, 
he  will  soon  be  convinced  of  his  error.  And  this 
expense  is  not  incurred  merely  on  the  first  trip, 
for  one  will  find  that  after  a period  of  from  twelve 
to  eighteen  months,  but  little  of  the  original  stock 
will  be  fit  for  a second  tour.  The  conditions  of  life 
(I  will  not  say  climate,  because  the  insects  are  far 
more  dangerous  and  disagreeable  than  the  heat  and 
the  damp)  are  as  hard  on  one’s  possessions  as  on 
one’s  constitution. 

Next,  there  is  the  question  of  furniture,  for  the 
Government  provides  only  a few  articles  in  most 
colonies,  and  in  others  none  at  all.  A man  can  do 
very  well  with  but  little;  an  old  box  will  do  for  a 
table,  perhaps ; a smaller  one  for  a chair,  if  necessary. 
In  fact,  I heard  not- long  ago  of  a much  stranger 
piece  de  suite.  It  seems  that  a grave-stone  had  been 
sent  out  from  England,  and  had  been  left  in  one 
of  the  Government  rest-houses  en  route  to  the  ceme- 
tery at  the  particular  station,  owing  to  a temporary 
shortage  of  carriers.  A new  arrival,  travelling  in 
the  same  direction  {i.e.,  to  the  station,  though,  of 
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course,  to  the  grave  also),  had  used  the  strange 
package  as  a table,  and  it  was  not  until  after  dinner 
that  he  saw  what  it  contained.  I believe  that  he 
was  quite  upset  at  the  discovery — a very  foolish 
weakness  in  that  country,  surely  ! 

But,  to  continue,  is  it  right  to  ask  a woman  to 
undergo  such  discomfort  ? It  might  be  quite  fair 
if  the  conditions  were  merely  temporary,  or  if  the 
woman  was  on  a pleasure  trip,  and  could  return  to 
civilization  when  she  wished ; or,  again,  in  time 
of  dire  necessity.  But  if  she  has  to  stay  out  whether 
she  wishes  to  do  so  or  not,  and  if  she  has  to  settle 
down  in  a certain  spot,  and,  possibly,  not  leave  it 
once  during  her  tour,  she  cannot  live  without  at 
least  the  elements  of  comfort. 

Again,  an  official’s  wife  has  to  keep  up  a certain 
position.  She  has  to  entertain,  not  merely  be  enter- 
tained, and  an  extra  mouth  at  table  now  and  then 
means  a good  deal  in  proportion.  Some  of  the 
natives  are  rich,  many  have  imported  European 
furniture,  and  one  would  hardly  like  to  see  his  wife 
if  she  has  to  live  there  in  less  comfortable  circum- 
stances than  a negress ! 

The  next  point  is  the  payment  for  the  ocean 
passage.  I believe  that  at  one  time  native  clerks 
were  granted  free  passages  for  their  wives  from  Sierra 
Leone  to  Northern  Nigeria,  but  this  indulgence 
never  did,  and  does  not  now,  apply  to  Europeans, 
so  the  money  has  to  come  out  of  the  husband’s 
pocket. 

But  this  is  not  all.  There  is  further  expense  for 
those  who  live  inland,  for  there  is  a railway  or  river 
fare  to  be  paid,  and  the  wages  of  all  carriers  above 
the  authorized  number  must,  naturally,  be  furnished 
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by  the  official  privately.  When  for  every  60  lb.  he 
must  pay  from  gd.  to  is.  a day,  he  will  consider 
long  and  carefully  before  burdening  himself  with 
more  luggage  than  he  can  help.  Extra  servants  must 
be  engaged,  too,  and  a horse  or  a hammock  for  her 
to  ride  in — and  these,  needless  to  say,  are  not  pro- 
vided by  the  Government.  In  many  parts  the  roads 
are  mere  rough  tracks,  and  the  bridges  insecure 
structures  of  tie-tie  (native  creeper),  and  where  there 
are  no  bridges  or  canoes  she  will  have  to  swim  or 
float  across  on  a tent  stuffed  with  grass. 

And  when  the  wife  arrives  at  the  station,  what 
will  the  quarters  be  like  in  which  she  will  have  to 
live  ? In  many  places  along  the  Coast,  and  even  in 
the  hinterland,  quite  decent  bungalows  are  available, 
but  rent  is  charged  for  these , and  in  Northern 
Nigeria  the  Government  used  to  mulct  the  husband 
in  ;^24  per  annum  for  the  use  of  an  extra  room  and 
a half.  But  in  that  country,  most  of  the  inland 
stations  are  graced  only  by  mud  huts,  often  without 
doors  or  windows,  and  but  few  men  will  think  that 
it  is  fair  to  expect  their  wives  to  be  content  to  live 
in  such  habitations  for  a year  or  more,  like  glorified 
savages  ! Surely  a white  woman  is  entitled  to  have 
a certain  amount  of  privacy  ? 

Lastly,  consideration  must  be  given  to  the  district 
in  which  one  is  to  be  stationed.  If  the  husband  is 
content  to  go  to  a so-called  civilized  town,  or  has 
no  wish  to  know  more  of  West  Africa  than  can  be 
obtained  by  reading  the  returns  in  the  Secretariat, 
then  the  question  of  the  station  may  not  arise.  But 
if  he  wishes  to  go  to  an  unsettled  part,  to  know  what 
the  unspoiled  native  is  like,  to  have,  perhaps,  some 
little  excitement,  then  he  will  be  faced  by  a difficulty. 
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He  cannot  take  his  wife  with  him  if  he  has  to  go 
off  to  settle  a disturbance,  he  ought  not  to  leave 
her  behind  to  look  after  herself  in  his  absence — what 
is  he  to  do  ? If  she  is  ill,  he  cannot  leave  his  post 
to  take  her  home,  and  yet  he  ought  not  to  send  her 
off  on  a trek  under  the  care  of  carriers.  We  have 
had  white  v.  black  questions  in  South  Africa,  we 
do  not  want  them  in  the  western  part  of  the  Con- 
tinent, and  that  is  why  most  women  cannot  risk 
sleeping  outside,  and  are  forced  to  shut  out  “ the 
fresh,  cool,  night  air.”  It  might  be  always  quite 
safe  for  a woman  who  was  travelling  rapidly  along 
a new  route ; it  would  not  be  at  all  safe,  perhaps,  for 
one  who  had  stayed  long  enough  for  the  strangeness 
to  wear  off. 

To  sum  up,  therefore,  the  real  reasons  why  a man 
does  not  take  his  wife  to  the  Coast  are:  — 

(1)  The  Expense. — Putting  the  wife’s  cost  of  kit, 
clothes,  furniture,  &c-,  at  a very  low  estimate,  this 
would  amount  to  about  ;^ioo.  But  there  is  also  the 
renewal  of  the  offrcial’s  own  kit,  &c.,  to  be  faced, 
say,  ;^50,  and  tinned  food  must  be  bought,  put  that 
at  ;^5o.  Then  there  are  the  wife’s  passages  out  and 
back,  say  ;^8o,  and  the  travelling  inland,  say  ;^20, 
and  he  also  must  have  some  incidental  expenses ; so 
take  this  item  at  ;^i25.  On  arrival  there  is  the  rent, 
say  ;^25,  and  during  the  year  there  is  the  cost  of 
local  food,  say  ^loo.  These  amount  to  a total  of 
;^450,  most  of  which  has  to  be  paid  at  once,  yet  even 
at  the  end  of  the  year  (twelve  months  hence)  many 
young  officials  will  not  have  received  more  than  ;^400 
altogether  ! 

(2)  The  Fear  of  Illness. — In  many  ways  a wife 
will  have  a better  chance  than  her  husband,  because 


XXXVII  AND  XXXVIII. — More  Primitive  Bridges  of  Tie-Tie  {cf.  Ili.us.  XXXVI),  and  very  Difficult 
THE  European.  Some  of  the  Carriers  (with  Loads  on  their  Heads)  dislike  them  because  of 
Swaying,  but  Others  pass  over  them  without  any  Hesitation. 
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she  need  not  expose  herself  to  the  sun,  and  she  will 
have  no  official  worries.  But  in  others,  unnecessary 
to  mention,  she  will  be  handicapped.  If  there  is 
no  love  in  the  marriage,  husband  and  wife  are  better 
separated,  and  it  would  be  better  that  she  did  not  go 
to  West  Africa.  But  otherwise,  if  she  became  ill 
and  had  to  be  sent  off,  how  would  he  be  able  to  do 
his  work  when  he  knew  that  she  might  be  dying, 
and  that  her  last  moments  might  be  passed  amidst 
strangers — and  black  strangers  at  that  ? Above  all, 
continued  residence  in  the  Tropics  is  said  to  render 
men  and  women  incapable  of  the  procreation  of 
children,  or,  at  least,  if  children  are  born,  both  they 
and  the  mothers  will  suffer. 

If  the  husband  is  invalided  during  his  tour,  the 
cost  will  be  so  much  the  greater  in  proportion,  and 
fresh  expenses  will  have  to  be  incurred  for  a new 
tour  all  the  sooner,  and  his  earnings  with  which  to 
pay  them  will  be  so  much  the  less.  If  the  wife  is 
invalided  and  has  to  leave  her  husband,  how  much 
worse  will  it  be  for  him  when  he  is  left  alone,  than 
if  she  had  never  come  out ! 

(3)  The  Fear  for  her  Safety. — This  has  been  ex- 
plained above,  and  needs  no  further  comment.  The 
women,  I am  sure,  are  ready  to  face  any  dangers 
with  their  husbands,  the  question  is  should  the  men 
allow  them  to  do  so? 

I have  said  enough,  perhaps,  to  show  that  it  is 
not  merely  the  bare  wish  of  the  husband  which 
decides  whether  his  wife  shall  accompany  him  or 
not.  I have  tried  also  to  combat  the  statement  that 
English  women  are  neither  fitted  for  nor  desirous 
of  helping  their  husbands.  But  the  strongest 
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argument  of  all  is  that  the  Government  has  forbidden 
women  to  go,  and,  in  Northern  Nigeria,  few  but  the 
heads  of  departments  stationed  in  the  old  and  new 
capitals  of  Lokoja  and  Zungeru  can  obtain  permission 
to  bring  out  their  wives.  And  surely  this  proves 
in  the  clearest  manner  possible  that  women  have 
wished  to  come,  and  that  men  have  asked  for  per- 
mission to  bring  them,  otherwise  no  such  regulation 
would  ever  have  been  necessary  ! 

But,  as  I said  at  first,  it  would  be  a good  thing  for 
every  man  to  have  with  him  his  wife  or  sister — for 
no  one  seems  to  have  mentioned  the  case  of  the 
unmarried  man— and  something  might  be  done. 
Pigeon-English  or  a native  tongue  is  all  very  well 
when  one  is  well,  but  it  is  hard  when  ill  not  to  be 
able  to  speak  one’s  own  language.  In  some  of  the 
unsettled  parts,  it  is  still  unsafe  for  a woman  to  go, 
but  these  are  rapidly  becoming  less  numerous,  and 
in  others  she  could  live  quite  well.  She  might  have 
a free  passage  and  free  quarters ; in  any  case  habit- 
able quarters  and  better  furniture  should  be  provided. 
During  my  last  tour  the  suite  of  a mud  hut,  which 
did  duty  as  an  office,  court-room,  and  everything 
else,  consisted  of  a table  made  by  myself  out  of  a 
packing-case,  and  a broken  chair  left  by  my  prede- 
cessor ; and,  needless  to  say,  the  camp  equipment  in 
my  private  hut  was  all  my  own.  Then  the  medical 
staff  could  be  increased,  so  that  no  one  need  be  more 
than  a few  hours  from  a doctor.  The  question  of 
transport  will  right  itself  as  time  goes  on. 

In  return,  the  Government  might  lengthen  the  tour 
of  duty,  perhaps,  and  gradually  reduce  the  period  of 
leave,  for  the  men  would  be  much  more  healthy 
owing  to  their  being  better  looked  after,  more  content 
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to  stay  on,  and  less  worried  by  the  state  of  their 
finances. 

If  under  such  improved  conditions,  English  women 
were  still  not  found  in  the  country,  then  the  charge 
against  them  might  be  held  to  be  proved.  But,  at 
present,  with  the  exception  of  a small  number,  they 
have  no  real  choice  in  the  matter,  and  therefore  it 
is  no  fault  of  theirs,  nor  of  their  husbands,  that  they 
cannot  live  in  West  Africa. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Ashanti  and  Sierra  Leone, 

As  I have  said  already,  I sailed  for  Ashanti  in 
October,  1900.  Owing  to  a mistake  in  a.m.  and 
p.m.  in  the  railway  time-table  (why  cannot  we  have 
the  24-hour  clocks  and  avoid  all  confusion  ?)  I nearly 
missed  the  boat,  the  Jebba,  at  Liverpool,  but  except 
for  this,  the  voyage  was  uneventful.  I had  my  first 
experience  of  landing  in  a surf-boat  at  Cape  Coast 
Castle,  being  thrown  up  on  the  beach  near  the  Fort 
by  a wave  and  then  lifted  out  by  the  paddlers,  and 
on  my  arrival  I reported  myself  to  the  Base- 
Commandant.  A couple  of  days  later  I started 
off  on  “The  Great  North  Road”  to  Kumasi. 

What  a wonderful  sight  is  the  West  African  forest 
to  the  newly  arrived  European  ! At  first,  the  trees 
are  small  and  sparsely  set,  but  they  soon  begin  to 
grow  in  number  and  in  size,  and  after  some  miles 
the  traveller  finds  himself  in  the  midst  of  a veritable 
fairyland.  Below  are  ferns  and  plants  innumerable, 
some  like  clusters  of  curling  caterpillars;  others 
smooth  and  stunted  as  if  the  heads  of  the  victims  of 
some  horrible  sacrifice  had  been  buried  and  allowed 
to  take  root ; others  again  are  like  the  dainty  maiden- 
hair, their  long  delicate  fronds  shyly  bathing  them- 
selves in  the  quiet  waters  of  some  magic  stream. 
Above  these  is  the  undergrowth,  consisting  of 


XXXIX. — The  Fort  at  Cape  Coast  Castle,  taken  from  the  land  side. 
The  Leader  of  the  Mutineers  was  tied  to  a Ladder  and  Shot  at  a 
Spot  to  the  right  of  this  Photograph.  XL. — The  Pest-house  av 
Dunkwa,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 
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small  trees  and  bushes,  every  one  of  them  drawn 
out  to  a length  which  seems  absurd  compared  with 
the  thickness,  and  intertwined  with  each  other,  and 
firmly  bound  by  “tie-ties,”  hanging,  coiling,  and 
swaying  overhead  and  around  one.  Some  of  these 
“ monkey-ropes  ” are  as  thick  as  the  thigh  of  the 
traveller,  and  look  like  the  hammocks  of  some  de- 
parted king  of  the  forest — and,  in  fact,  many  of  the 
greater  trees  are  only  kept  upright  by  their  aid. 
Others,  as  fine  as  twine,  float  in  the  air  like  fairy 
cradles  rocking  their  imaginary  inmates  to  and  fro. 
Above  these  tower  the  forms  of  the  bombax  and  iron- 
trees,  upright  and  awe-inspiring,  like  great  giants 
guarding  the  enchanted  land,  and  in  many  places 
their  branches  are  so  close,  that,  joined  with  the 
tie-ties,  and  the  tops  of  the  trees  fighting  their  way 
up  from  below  for  “ a place  in  the  sun,”  they  form  a 
canopy  so  thick  that  the  sky  is  entirely  hidden  from 
view,  and  the  traveller  imagines  himself  in  a vast 
crypt  through  which  the  little  path  to  safety  winds 
in  and  out  amongst  the  living  pillars. 

Suddenly  there  will  be  a break  in  the  gloom,  and 
the  ejaculations  of  the  carriers  and  their  increased 
pace,  tell  him  that  a clearing  has  been  reached,  and 
there,  nestling  amongst  the  plantain  trees,  whose 
leaves,  torn  by  the  tornadoes,  remind  him  of  the 
tattered  banners  of  departed  knights,  is  the  village 
— and  the  dreamer  is  brought  back  to  everyday  life 
again  by  the  preparations  for  a meal. 

We  had  often  been  short  of  food  in  South  Africa, 
and  the  rations  allowed  in  Ashanti  were  astonish- 
ingly liberal  in  comparison,  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  without  plenty  of  proper  food  and  drink, 
few  of  the  white  members  of  the  expedition  could 
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have  remained  efficient ; even  as  it  was,  the  casualty 
roll  was  very  heavy.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  know 
exactly  what  we  received,  so  I give  the  scale  of 
rations  issued  per  week  : — 


Tinned  meat  ...  ...  ...  ...  4 lb. 

Fresh  meat  3 ,, 

or  another  3 lb.  of  tinned. 

Bread  or  biscuits  ...  ...  ...  5 ,, 

Fancy  or  water  biscuits  ...  ...  2 ,, 

Flour  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  6 ,, 

or  another  5 lb.  of  biscuits. 

Rice  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  2 ,, 

Vegetables  (dried  or  fresh) 2 ,, 

Pea  soup  ...  ...  ...  ...  2 tins. 

Butter 2 ,, 

Jam  2 ,, 

Sauce  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  i bot. 

Sugar  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  2 lb. 

Salt  

Milk  (condensed)  ...  ...  ...  2 tins. 

Tea,  coffee,  chocolate,  or  cocoa  ...  2^  lb. 

Whisky  ...  ...  ...  ...  i bot. 

Rum  ^,, 

Candles  ...  ...  4 lb. 


In  addition  to  the  above,  up  to  the  end  of  the  year, 
a pint  of  champagne  or  two  bottles  of  stout  were 
allowed  weekly  as  medical  comforts. 

Those  were  the  European  rations.  Native  clerks 
and  other  subordinates  received  : — 

Tinned  meat 3 lb. 

Rice  ...  ...  ...  4 ,, 

Biscuits  4 ,, 


XLI. — One  Way  of  carrying  a Baby,  Care  Coast  Castle.  The  Balls 
ON  THE  Ground  to  the  IOght  are  “Kanki.”  XLII. — A Market  in 
Kumasi.  The  Drums  (upon  which  the  Ashanti  can  signal  for  miles) 
ARE  being  carried  IN  PROCESSION  BEHIND  ONE  OF  THE  CHIEFS. 
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Native  soldiers  had  : — 
Tinned  meat  ... 

Rice 

And  carriers  lived  upon  : — 
Rice 

Salt  


2 lb. 


^2  >> 


7 lb. 


for  they  were  not  working  continuously. 

I had  engaged  a cook,  Kwashe  (“  Born  on  Sun- 
day”), and  a small  boy,  and  just  when  we  were  ready 
to  start,  I found  that  both  had  disappeared.  As  the 
former  was  wearing  my  sword  and  revolver,  and  had 
my  keys,  I went  to  look  for  him,  and  found  that  his 
disappearance  was  due  to  quite  natural  causes,  he 
having  gone  to  show  off  his  grandeur  to  his  wife. 
The  small  boy  was  there  also,  and  we  started  off, 
but  alas  ! at  the  first  halt,  I found  that  he  had  lost  my 
keys,  and  the  chop-boxes  had  to  be  broken  open.  I 
had  given  them  to  him  because,  having  read  several 
books  on  former  Ashanti  expeditions  while  on  the 
voyage  to  Cape  Coast  Castle,  I knew  that  that  was 
the  custom,  and  I believe  that  it  is  so  even  now.  But 
since  that  day  I have  never  entrusted  my  servants 
with  any  keys,  with  the  exception  of  duplicates  for 
the  chop-boxes. 

After  having  passed  through  Akroful,  we  reached 
Dunkwa,  the  scene  of  a historic  conflict  with  the 
Ashanti,  and  there  we  halted  for  the  night  in  a rest 
house  built  and  furnished  by  the  Government ; the 
carriers  going  off  to  the  village  to  enjoy  their  palm- 
wine,  smelly  kanki,  and  other  dainties  rolled  up  in 
leaves,  each  ball  furnishing  one  meal. 

Three  European  N.C.Os.  were  travelling  with  me, 
and  as  they  had  servants  and  carriers  also,  of  course. 
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our  party  was  quite  a large  one  M^hen  strung  out  in 
single  file.  Some  of  the  carriers  were  women,  and 
they  straggled  badly,  though  it  could  hardly  be 
wondered  at,  considering  that  many  of  them  carried 
babies  on  their  backs,  as  well  as  boxes  on  their  heads. 
However,  we  had  to  get  into  some  order,  for  although 
the  part  of  the  country  in  which  we  then  were  was 
quite  safe,  that  would  not  be  the  case  later  on. 

The  next  stages  were  Mansu  and  Fesu,  and  on  the 
fourth  day  we  reached  the  Busum  Prah.  This  river, 
a muddy  stream  some  seventy  yards  wide,  separates 
the  Assin  from  the  Adansi  country,  and  also  the 
Colony  from  the  Protectorate.  In  the  dry  season, 
the  Prah  falls  more  than  14  ft.,  and  becomes  ford- 
able, though  it  is  full  of  rocks  and  snags,  and  is 
almost  useless  commercially. 

The  next  station  was  Fumsu,  and  here  we  were 
given  Mendi  carriers  (brought  from  Sierra  Leone)  in 
exchange  for  the  local  natives  who  were  afraid  to  go 
further.  On  the  morrow,  when  we  had  covered  about 
one-half  of  the  stage,  we  were  met  by  carriers  from 
Kwissa,  the  next  station,  who  relieved  our  Mendis 
from  Fumsu,  and  this  system  obtained  right  up  to 
Kumasi.  At  Kwissa  I found  a Tasmanian  in  com- 
mand, I met  another  Victorian  in  Kumasi,  and  a New 
South  Welshman  had  been  in  the  fort  during  the 
siege,  so  Australia  was  playing  some  part  in  guard- 
ing the  Empire  even  here.  And  to  emphasize  the 
imperial  nature  of  the  conflict,  I must  not  forget  that 
near  Esumeja  we  passed  a large  convoy  of  carriers 
who  had  been  brought  from  Mombassa  in  conse- 
quence of  the  refusal  of  the  local  natives  to  enter 
Ashanti,  and  that  the  Central  African  Regiment 
(also  from  the  other  side  of  the  Continent)  took 


j XLIII. — The  Main  Street,  Kumasi,  in  1900.  The  Headquarters  oe 

THE  West  African  Regiment  (a  Trading  Store)  are  seen  in  the  Dis- 
! tance,  and  a Party  (ready  for  Escort  Duty)  in  the  Centre.  An 
Ashanti  Chief  with  his  Retinue  is  Ari’ROACiiiNG  on  the  left,  a Convoy 
OF  Carriers  on  the  right  is  proceeding  to  the  Fort.  XLIV. — A Street 
in  Kumasi  in  1910. 
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XLV.— The  Fort,  Kumasi,  which  was  besieged  in  1900.  XLVL— The 
Scaffold  and  the  Naiive  Quarter,  Kumasi,  in  1900.  The  Grass-Roofed 
Huts  had  walls  of  Adobe,  Canes,  or  even  Grass. 
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part  in  the  operations.  The  Fantis  are  a very- 
cowardly  people,  and,  although  we  were  protecting 
them  against  their  terrible  enemies,  all  they  would 
do  was  to  keep  far  away  in  safety,  and  boast  of  what 
they  could  do  if  they  liked  ! They  did  not  like  ! 

Next  day  we  did  the  last  stage,  and  after  crossing 
the  Ordah  river — with  its  memories  of  Wolseley’s 
Expedition — and  rounding  a turn  at  the  top  of  a rise, 
Kumasi  burst  into  view,  and  in  a short  time  I had 
entered  the  capital  of  the  Ashanti ! 

I reported  myself  to  the  Chief  Staff  Officer,  saw 
Sir  James  Willcocks,  and  then  I went  to  call  upon 
the  officer  commanding  the  West  African  Regiment, 
to  which  I had  been  attached.  Sir  James  had  not 
much  to  learn  even  then  about  native  warfare,  his 
organization  was  as  nearly  perfect  as  anything 
human  could  be,  and  in  spite  of  the  hard  and  at 
times  desperate  fighting,  he  managed  to  adhere  to 
the  time-table  which  he  had  worked  out  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Expedition.  My  introduction  to 
him  was  rather  a shock  to  me. 

On  entering  the  Brigade  Office,  I was  asked  by  a 
youthful  looking  person  in  riding-breeches  and  a 
tweed  coat  what  I wanted,  and  I replied  in  rather  a 
severe  tone  that  I had  come  to  report  myself  to  the 
Chief  Staff  Officer.  After  we  had  been  in  conversa- 
tion for  a few  minutes,  a very  neat  and  resplendent 
officer  appeared,  and  to  my  horror  saluted  the  youth, 
and  addressed  him  as  “Sir  James,”  so  I realized 
that  I had  been  talking  to  the  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  Ashanti  Field  Force  ! However,  I had  evi- 
dently not  done  anything  very  wrong,  for  he  invited 
me  to  dinner  that  night,  and  had  much  to  ask  about 
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the  probable  development  in  the  military  forces  of 
Australia  consequent  upon  Federation. 

Kumasi  thirteen  years  ago  was  not  the  same  town 
that  it  is  to-day,  and,  to  mark  the  contrast,  Mrs. 
Mary  Gaunt  has  kindly  let  me  have  one  of  her 
photographs  taken  recently.  At  that  time,  it  was  a 
very  disappointing  place,  being  but  a shadow  of  its 
former  greatness,  as  it  had  not  then  recovered  from 
the  punishment  inflicted  in  1873,  when  it  was  burnt, 
and  in  1895,  when  Prempeh’s  palace  was  demolished. 
There  was  one  main  wide  street,  forming  part  of  the 
road  from  Cape  Coast  to  Bantamah,  on  a slope 
rising  from  a swampy  stream,  the  rest  of  the  city 
existed  mostly  in  imagination  except  for  a native 
quarter  of  grass  huts  to  the  right. 

As  I entered  Kumasi  from  the  south,  I passed  first 
a store  on  the  right  hand  side,  used  by  the  West 
African  Regiment  as  a mess  and  headquarters,  the 
company  officers  living  in  tents  or  grass  huts,  and 
the  men  in  booths  near  by.  Opposite  this  was  the 
-carriers’  camp,  built  upon  a space  clear  now,  but 
covered  with  trees  at  one  time  and  said  to  have  been 
the  sacrificial  grove  where  victims  were  put  to  death 
in  a very  cruel  manner.  Further  up,  on  the  right 
-side,  was  the  scaffold,  erected  by  Sir  James ; next 
came  the  Zareba  in  which  prisoners  were  kept,  and 
behind  these  a new  native  village  was  rapidly 
springing  up.  On  the  left  side  of  the  road  was  the 
historic  Fort,  and  further  up  and  on  both  sides  of  the 
road  were  a few  bungalows  used  temporarily  as 
officers’  quarters  or  hospitals,  and  an  unused  mess-hut 
which  was  given  to  me.  Some  distance  along  the 
Bantamah  road  were  the  lines  of  the  Central  African 
iRegiment  (or  “ Cars  ”),  the  Gold  Coast  Hausas, 


XLVII.— The  “Cars”  (Centrai, — now  King’s— African  Rifles)  on  the 
March.  XLVIII. — A Company  of  the  Northern  Nigeria  Regiment 
(N.N.R.),  THE  “Waffs”  (West  African  Frontier  Force).  Since  1900,  all 
THE  locally  raised  FORCES  HAVE  BECOME  REGIMENTS  OF  THIS  FORCE. 
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and  the  West  African  Frontier  Force  (“  Waffs  ”) 
from  Northern  Nigeria,  then  an  enclosure  in  which 
cattle  were  kept,  and,  lastly,  the  ruins  of  the  Basel 
Mission,  the  latter  capping  a rise. 

The  type  of  village  most  common  in  the  country 
consists,  as  does  many  a one  in  England,  of  a single 
line  of  houses  on  opposite  sides  of  a main  road,  near 
a stream  and  a banana  grove.  Sometimes  there  will 
be  other  houses  behind,  and  there  will  be  a latrine 
at  each  end  for  men  or  women,  the  Ashanti  being 
the  most  decent  and  sanitary  natives  whom  I have 
met  with  so  far.  There  will  always  be  one  or  more 
trees  in  the  centre  of  the  village,  the  mahogany, 
cotton,  and  lime  being  the  most  usual,  and  logs  will 
be  arranged  under  these  for  use  as  seats  for  the  elders 
of  the  village  and  others.  The  ground-plan  of  the 
wattle  and  daub  houses  is  usually  in  the  shape  of  a 
stumpy  cross  with  a hollow  centre  forming  the 
courtyard  in  which  the  cooking  is  done,  and  in  the 
case  of  one  or  two  of  the  four  huts  the  side  facing 
the  courtyard  will  be  left  open. 

Early  in  December,  the  fighting  being  over.  Sir 
James  Willcocks  left  Kumasi  with  his  staff  for  Eng- 
land, having  a tremendous  send-off  from  the  Field 
Force  and  the  loyal  Ashanti  chiefs,  and  so  numerous 
and  wild  were  the  “ independent  volleys  ” from  the 
long  Dane-guns,  that  many  of  us  felt  relieved  when 
the  feu-de-joie  ceased.  Sir  James  spoke  to  every 
officer  with  the  troops  lining  the  road,  but  the  whole 
ceremony  did  not  take  long,  and  within  half  an  hour 
all  was  over,  and  he  had  passed  us.  Halting  for  a 
moment  at  a turn  in  the  road,  he  waved  a last  good- 
bye ; then  walking  on  again  he  disappeared,  and  the 
man  who  had  relieved  Kumasi  once  more  trod  the 
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forest  path  by  which  only  a few  months  before  he 
had  advanced  to  victory  and  to  fame. 

Life  was  now  much  more  quiet,  and  the  Resident 
(the  late  Sir  Donald  Stewart)  having  returned,  the 
civil  authority  began  to  assert  itself.  The  scaffold 
was  still  used,  though  for  purely  criminal  rather  than 
semi-political  offences,  and  I had  on  several  occa- 
sions to  witness  an  execution — a nauseating  sight. 
One  man,  I remember,  had  hacked  his  wife  to  pieces 
with  a hatchet  because  she  had  not  prepared  his 
evening  meal  properly.  He  seemed  to  think  that 
his  action  was  quite  justifiable,  but  it  had  to  be 
explained  to  him  that  the  lex  talionis  has  its  limits, 
and  that  such  a chop  for  a chop  could  not  be 
allowed.  The  natives  began  claiming  building 
allotments,  and  a Cantonment  magistrate  having 
been  appointed,  care  was  taken  that  the  huts  should 
be  arranged  so  as  to  be  easy  of  attack,  and  to  allow 
of  the  observance  of  sanitary  conditions. 

Early  in  the  New  Year  I was  sent  to  Prahsu,  in 
charge  of  some  details  of  the  regiment,  and  I rather 
enjoyed  being  my  own  master.  At  first,  so  far  as 
general  duties  were  concerned,  I was  under  the  orders 
of  a captain  of  the  West  India  Regiment — who, 
having  been  there  for  six  months,  was  beginning  to 
be  regarded  as  “ the  oldest  inhabitant  ” — but  the 
internal  economy  was  quite  my  own  affair. 

We  had  to  improve  the  main  roads  and  bridges, 
and  I made  several  trips  in  each  direction  with  this 
object,  enjoying  the  new  work  immensely.  At  one 
town  I saw  a young  woman  with  a doll  at  her  back, 
tucked  into  her  cloth,  in  the  position  usually  occupied 
by  a child,  and  a bell  was  attached.  I was  told  that 
she  had  been  a wife  for  five  years,  and  that,  having 


XLIX. — A Company  of  'jhe  old  Gold  Coast  IIausas  (first  raised  by 
Glover  in  1873)  now  -the  Gold  Coast  Regiment  of  the  W.A.F.F. 
L.— The  “ Wip.s  ” (West  India  Regimen  t)  marching  past  at  Freetown, 
Sierra  Leone. 
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had  no  child,  she  was  now  seeking  a man  who  would 
give  her  one.  Apparently  anyone  was  free  to  become 
a candidate  for  the  duty,  though,  if  successful,  he 
would  have  no  claim  to  the  child,  which  would 
belong  to  the  husband. 

After  a time  I was  warned  that  a company  of  the 
“ Cars,”  was  coming  to  relieve  my  detachment,  and 
that  I was  to  return  to  Kumasi,  and  I was  not  at  all 
anxious  to  recommence  the  duties  of  Battalion 
Orderly  Officer  and  Garrison  Orderly  Officer — or 
‘‘  Boo  ” and  “ Goo  ” as  we  irreverently  called 
them,  on  account  of  the  use  of  the  initials  in  the 
daily  orders.  However,  “ needs  must,”  &c.,  and  on 
January  21st  I set  out  again  for  Kumasi. 

I was  not  in  Kumasi  very  long,  for  on  March 
15th  the  regiment  mutinied,  and  most  of  the  men 
marched  down  to  Cape  Coast  Castle.  Then  followed 
a very  anxious  time  (as  has  been  described  in  The 
Tailed  Head-Hunters),  but,  in  the  end,  we  captured 
and  shot  the  leader,  some  gave  in,  some  were  killed, 
and  the  regiment  returned  to  its  old  home  in  Free- 
town, the  capital  of  Sierra  Leone. 

I do  not  like  Freetown.  A native  writer  has  said 
that  “some,  not  having  the  fear  of  God  in  their 
hearts,  have  thought  fit  to  malign  her  in  print,”  and, 
although  it  may  be  very  naughty,  I must  admit  that 
I sympathize  with  them — in  fact,  I have  been  guilty 
myself.  Nor  do  I like  the  West  India  Regiment. 
The  men  are  burly  negroes  with  plenty  of  talk — 
veritable  “ buck  niggers  ” — but  in  real  fighting  they 
would  be  much  less  useful  than  one-half  the  number 
of  men  raised  locally.  Perhaps  in  Freetown  itself 
they  do  well  enough,  for  the  inhabitants  of  that  town 
are  to  a large  extent  the  descendants  of  freed  negro 
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slaves  and  white  women  deported  for  the  good  of 
their  country,  so  one  could  hardly  expect  a noble  race. 
They  are  dying  out,  however,  and  by  the  end  of  this 
century  they  will  have  been  swamped  by  the  natives 
of  the  hinterland  in  all  probability,  for  the  Freetown 
creoles  are  in  reality  as  much  alien  to  the  land  of 
Sierra  Leone  as  we  are,  and  they  have  no  spirit  of 
conquest  or  resistance.  There  are  clever  men 
amongst  them,  of  course,  and  they  must  be  granted 
some  recognition,  but  somehow  I cannot  understand 
how  any  white  man  can  urge  that  they  should  receive 
titles,  for  a “ Lady  ” must  take  precedence  of  a plain 
Madam  or  Mrs.  at  functions,  and  it  seems  contrary 
to  nature  for  a European  official’s  wife  to  be  com- 
pelled to  kowtow  to  a negress.  But  I must  not  argue 
this  question  here.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  there  have 
been  great  administrators  and  fighters  amongst  the 
black  women  in  Nigeria  and  elsewhere,  and  in  their 
own  sphere  such  natives  are  entitled  to  respect 
and  admiration  ; it  is  only  when  they  get  out  of  it 
that  they  become  ridiculous.  There  is  plenty  of 
good  in  the  African,  courage  and  fidelity  are  any- 
thing but  rare.  Surely  we  can  find  some  way  in 
which  to  impart  only  the  virtues,  and  not  the  vices 
of  our  civilization  ! 


LI. — The  “ Wars  ” (West  African  Regiment)  on  Parade  at  Wilbekforce 
Barracks,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone.  LII. —Mutineers  of  the  “Wars" 
MARCHING  DOWN  FROM  KUMASI  TO  CaPE  COAST  CasTLE,  MarCH  190I. 


CHAPTER  VIL 
Nigeria. 


I WENT  home  to  Australia  in  August,  1901,  via 
New  York,  Niagara,  Toronto,  Vancouver  and 
Hawaii,  or  Owhyhee,  and  in  the  October  of  the 
following  year  I again  set  sail,  and  after  calling  at 
Fiji  en  route,  and  visiting  Chicago  and  Minneapolis, 
I joined  a boat  at  Montreal  and  left  for  England. 
The  journey  had  not  been  uneventful  up  to  then,  for 
the  first  boat,  the  “ Weary  Mary  ” as  we  impolitely 
called  her,  had  broken  down  at  least  once  a day 
between  Brisbane  and  Vancouver,  and  the  Imperial 
Express  had  caused  us  to  be  twenty-four  hours  late 
at  St.  Paul — a very  ordinary  occurrence  in  that  fine 
country,  I believe.  Nor  was  the  end  to  be  out  of 
keeping;  for  when  a little  past  Quebec,  the  boat 
struck  some  obstacle  which  tore  a hole  in  the  bottom, 
and  she  began  to  sink.  The  Captain  immediately 
had  a tarpaulin  placed  over  the  rent,  and  tried  to 
beach  the  ship,  but  after  several  fruitless  attempts  he 
had  to  give  up  the  idea,  for  she  would  not  bite. 
However,  the  inflow  having  been  stopped,  we  steamed 
back  to  Quebec  none  the  worse  in  person,  but  with 
the  bows  of  the  ship  about  six  feet  down  in  the  water. 
I do  not  know  what  caused  the  damage,  and  the 
Company  (at  whose  request  I suppress  the  name  of 
the  ship)  can  give  me  no  information,  but  the  St. 
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Lawrence  ought  to  have  been  closed  for  navigation 
some  time  before.  In  the  end  I went  to  Halifax  and 
sailed  from  there. 

I do  not  remember  anything  particularly  exciting 
during  the  voyage  except  the  fact  that  a missionary 
on  board  told  me  a story  which  I suspect  he  rather 
fancied  was  a little  bit  naughty,  but  to  which  I 
listened  with  a gravity  and  respect  due  to  its  great 
age 

An  ancient  maiden  lady  who  wished  to  answer  an 
advertisement  in  the  Matrimonial  Times  went  to  a 
photographer,  and  feeling  that  her  charms  were^ — 
well,  shall  we  say,  perhaps  a little  faded — and  yet  not 
knowing  exactly  how  to  hint  to  the  operator  that  he 
might  touch  up  the  negative  where  advisable,  she 
was  particularly  anxious  to  impress  upon  him  that 
she  wanted  to  show  her  features  to  their  very  best 
advantage. 

“ Mind  you  do  me  justice,  Mr.  Snapshot- 
Smythe,”  she  pleaded,  “ I want  my  photograph  to 
do  me  justice,  you  know.” 

At  length,  after  some  dozen  changes  of  position, 
and  after  she  had  asked  for  justice  for  the 
twentieth  time,  Mr.  Snapshot  lost  his  temper. 
“Justice!!!”  roared  the  enraged  but  brutal 
photographer,  “you  don’t  want  justice,  madam, 
you  want  mercy,  and  plenty  of  it!” 

After  a few  months  in  England,  I left  for  Northern 
Nigeria,  the  most  distant  of  our  West  African  pos- 
sessions, arriving  in  the  Niger  on  May  19th,  1903. 
The  shores  of  this  river  at  its  mouth  are  flat  and 
covered  with  mangrove,  and  although  some  writers 
have  professed  to  see  beauty  in  this  repulsive  looking 
tree  and  in  the  filthy  colour  of  the  water,  I con- 


LIII. — Natives  from  the  Liberian  Coast  hoarding  the  Sieamrr  in 
THE  Oten  Sea.  A Line  of  Ropes  is  thrown  around  the  Ship,  and  the 
Natives  catch  hold  of  these  and  climb  on  board,  “Regrettable  Inci- 
dents” BEING  not  uncommon.  LIV. — The  Pride  of  the  River  Niger. 
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LV. — A Steel  Canoe  on  the  River  Benue,  propelled  by  Pole-men  at 
EACH  END.  LVI. — A Native  Canoe  (a  I-'erry)  on  one  of  the  smaller 
Rivers  in  the  Ilorin  District,  Northern  Nigeria. 
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fess  that  I think  the  effect  is  hideous.  Some  parts  of 
the  African  shore  are  beautiful  indeed,  but  the  dis- 
trict around  Forcados  and  Burutu  does  not  merit  such 
a description.  I do  not  think  that  any  of  our  party 
were  so  overcome  as  to  feel  like  committing  suicide 
immediately,  but  I was  not  surprised  when  I heard  of 
the  following  incident  : — 

One  man,  a new-comer,  who  had  been  drinking  in 
all  the  horrible  tales  of  the  Coast  while  on  the  out- 
ward voyage,  had  been  noticed  by  his  companions 
as  having  become  particularly  silent  and  depressed- 
looking  on  arriving  at  the  Nun  mouth  of  the  Niger. 
After  having  transhipped  from  the  Elder  Dempster 
ship  to  the  flat-bottomed  river  boat,  he  leaned  for 
some  time  over  the  taff-rail,  and  then,  suddenly  call- 
ing out  “ My  God  1 West  Africa,”  he  flung  himself 
over  the  side  ! Immediately  there  was  a rush  to  the 
spot  where  he  had  been  standing,  and  anxious  eyes 
were  directed  upon  the  surface  of  the  water,  while  a 
passing  canoe  was  called  up.  But  there  was  no  sign. 
About  half  an  hour  afterwards,  one  of  the  distracted 
spectators  suddenly  looked  puzzled,  and,  catching 
another  by  the  arm,  said  ” But — M.  ! — surely  it  was 
you  who  fell  overboard?  ” 

” Yes,”  replied  the  other,  ‘‘  I dived  under  the  boat, 
and  came  up  on  the  other  side,  and  then,  having 
changed  my  clothes,  I at  once  joined  in  the  search  ! ” 

I dare  not  relate  what  followed,  but  Old  Coasters 
will  think  twice  before  they  again  try  to  deluge  with 
streams  of  horrors  an  amateur  champion  swimmer, 
who  knows  when  to  come  in  out  of  the  wet.  And 
the  swimmer,  on  his  part,  will  take  his  revenge  at  a 
safer  distance  ! 

The  variety  of  the  craft  which  one  sees  en  route  is 
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somewhat  remarkable.  At  many  places,  natives 
board  the  ocean  steamer  in  tiny  craft,  which  look 
very  unsafe  to  the  non-initiated ; the  surf-boats  (built 
upon  a somewhat  similar  plan)  are  bad  enough,  but 
many  of  these  canoes  appear  always  as  if  about  to 
sink.  In  the  river,  flat-bottomed,  stern-wheeled 
paddle-steamers  run  wherever  the  water  is  deep 
enough  to  take  them,  and  the  trip  up  the  river  to 
Lokoja  may  take  any  time  between  four  days  and  a 
fortnight,  and  is  more  or  less  comfortable  according 
to  the  size  of  the  boat  and  the  number  of  passengers. 
Nowadays,  most  go  by  the  railway,  which  is  a good 
deal  worse.  On  a moonlight  night,  the  silver  stream 
with  its  black  velvet  edges  in  relief,  is  a beautiful 
sight,  and  the  boat,  especially  if  going  with  the 
stream,  seems  to  skate  along  without  effort.  But  it 
is  seldom  that  one  travels  except  by  daylight,  owing 
to  the  sand-banks,  and  to  the  amours  of  the  native 
crew. 

As  one  goes  farther  and  farther  up  the  Niger,  the 
vessels  become  smaller  and  smaller.  Sooner  or  later 
— sooner  in  the  dry  season — one  tranships  to  a 
“swine”  (a  smaller  steamer),  and  then  to  a steel 
canoe  which  is  punted  or  paddled  by  about  four 
natives  at  each  end.  Sometimes  even  this  draws  too 
much  water,  and  the  traveller  has  to  reduce  his  allow- 
ance of  space  still  further  and  try  a native  canoe. 
This  means  that  he  must  sleep  on  shore  each  night, 
for  there  is  no  room  on  board  to  put  up  a bed. 

When  travelling  overland,  most  of  the  rivers  are 
fordable  towards  the  end  of  the  dry  season,  but  in 
the  rains  when  there  is  no  canoe  nor  bridge  of  tie- 
tie  (a  very  welcome  sight  in  spite  of  its  apparent 
insecurity),  the  Government  sometimes  provides  a 


LVII. — The  Ferry-Punt  on  the  Busu.m  Prah  River  at  Praiisu  (Gold 
Coast).  Pr  is  tulled  across  by  someone  on  board,  who  catches  hold  of 
A Steel  Wire  stretching  from  Bank  to  Bank.  LVIII.  — Native  swim- 
ming IN  A River  between  Zungeru  and  Zaria  (Northern  Nigeria). 
Usually  two  (or  more)  Gourds  are  fastened  together  by  a Cord, 
sufficiently  long  to  allow  the  Swimmer  to  bestride  rr  ; bu  t 
this  Man  is  swimming  on  one  Gourd  only,  holding  it  in  Position 
UNDER  HIS  Chest  with  his  Upper  Arms. 
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ferry  punt.  But  these  are  few  and  far  between,  and 
the  traveller  must  make  a raft  by  stuffing  his  tent 
with  dry  grass,  or  swim  across,  aided,  if  possible,  by 
a native  with  floating  gourds. 

It  is  sometimes  rather  difficult  to  get  one’s  horses 
across  in  safety,  for  they  are  such  idiotic  animals 
(goodness  only  knows  why  they  are  supposed  to  be 
so  intensely  intelligent)  that  they  will  do  everything 
to  imperil  themselves.  If  there  is  no  canoe  the 
horse-boy  has  to  swim  with  his  charge,  holding  his 
clothes  on  his  head  as  well,  but  if  canoes  are  avail- 
able, the  horse-boy  can  help  the  animal  to  keep  his 
nose  out  of  water — the  horse  being  always  on  the 
down-stream  side  of  the  canoe  so  as  to  avoid  being 
washed  underneath — and  step  ashore  with  him  when 
the  bank  is  reached. 

In  1903  the  difference  in  the  demeanour  of  the 
natives  in  the  Lokoja  district — not  then  blessed  with 
very  much  over-education — and  those  of  the  actual 
coast-line  was  strongly  marked.  Now,  of  course, 
conditions  are  much  more  alike,  though  Northern 
Nigeria  as  a whole  still  compares  favourably  with  any 
other  British  West  African  possessions.  The  worst 
offenders  are  the  Yorubas  from  Lagos,  I think,  for 
they  are  the  most  active  brained,  but  all  are  apt  to 
become  insolent  when  they  find  that  they  can  do  so 
with  impunity,  and  it  is  not  really  they  who  are  most 
to  be  blamed.  We  are  fine  pioneers,  perhaps  the 
best  in  the  world,  and  at  first  we  rule  the  conquered 
peoples  splendidly.  But  sooner  or  later,  through  a 
mistaken  idea  of  over  protecting  the  natives  against 
people  of  our  own  colour,  we  begin  to  allow  the  native 
a licence  which  we  should  not  dream  of  giving 
Europeans  boys  at  school,  we  dispense  with  salutes 
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(although  the  native  chiefs  still  exact  them),  and, 
gradually,  we  lose  our  power.  But  once  more  I must 
call  myself  to  order  and  proceed. 

Lokoja  is  divided  into  a cantonment  where  the 
European  officials  live,  and  a native  town,  the  white 
traders  living  near  the  cemetery  and  the  stream,  the 
dividing  line;  the  missionaries  being  with  their 
charges.  The  different  divisions  were  in  separate 
jurisdictions,  so  if  two  natives  threw  stones  or  knives 
at  each  other  from  opposite  ends  of  the  bridge,  one 
would  be  tried  by  the  Cantonment  magistrate  (whose 
powers  of  imprisonment  were  limited  to  one  month), 
the  other  by  the  Resident,  who  could  impose  a death 
sentence.  However,  in  Lokoja,  as  well  as  else- 
where, many  of  these  rules  and  regulations  have 
disappeared,  and  yet,  one  would  rather  have  the  old 
rough  and  ready  conditions  than  the  negro-minstrel 
civilization  which  is  gradually  being  developed.  The 
interior  is  not  yet  ruined,  however. 

My  first  station  was  florin.  There  had  been 
rumours  of  a change  for  some  time,  so  we  had  to 
practise  economy  in  house-building,  and  the  mud 
houses  of  two  or  three  rooms  were  shared  by  two 
men.  After  a time,  one  was  built  for  me,  but  having 
been  put  up  in  “the  rains,”  it  never  got  dry,  and 
was  exceedingly  unhealthy.  A mild  spring-cleaning 
was  necessary  about  once  a week,  and  even  then  boots 
and  other  leather  articles  became  mouldy,  and  wood- 
work warped.  There  is  always  something  to  look 
forward  to  in  West  Africa,  one  never  need  be  dull. 
Even  if  there  is  no  fever  to  make  one  feel  that  life  is 
worth  living,  the  white  ants  will  probably  be  eating 
the  boots  or  the  boxes,  or  sundry  insects  will  have 
found  their  way  into  the  sugar  and  jam.  The  things 


LIX. — Horse-boy  about  to  swim  across  a river  with  his  charge,  in 
THE  Muri  District  (Northern  Nigeria).  The  Boy  will  carry  his 
Bundle  of  Clothes  upon  his  Head  as  soon  as  he  has  to  swim. 
LX.— Horse  swimming  across  a River  in  the  Ilorin  District.  LXL— The 
Horse  Landing. 
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which  annoyed  me  most  were  crickets  in  the  roof  by 
night  and  crows  in  the  trees  by  day,  their  sounds 
seemed  to  go  right  through  one,  and  although  after 
several  of  the  latter  lost  their  lives  I was  free  of  those 
particular  pests,  the  only  remedy  for  the  former  was 
to  remove  part  of  the  roof.  Bugles  have  a strange 
sound  when  one  has  taken  quinine,  the  notes  seem 
to  be  out  of  tune,  and  the  instrument  sounds  as  if  it 
were  being  blown  through  the  nose. 

I raised  a detachment  of  Police  at  florin,  and 
rather  enjoyed  the  first  experience  of  organization. 
The  men  were  mostly  Yorubas,  bright,  cheery,  and 
clean  fellows,  delighted  at  the  pay  which  was  untold 
riches  to  them.  They  stuck  to  their  drill  splendidly, 
but,  of  course,  they  were  not  always  at  work.  One 
day  the  barracks  were  visited  by  a pair  of  strangely 
dressed  beings,  who  were  greatly  feared  by  most  of 
the  spectators.  They  were  supernaturals,  I was  told, 
and  that  shows  how  easily  one  may  be  mistaken, 
for  having  seen  parts  of  knickers,  and  judging  by 
their  familiarity  with  my  name — or  rather  the  Yoruba 
version  of  it,  Usumanu — I,  in  my  ignorance,  had 
thought  them  to  be  merely  policemen  dressed  up 
for  the  occasion  ! The  performance,  so  far  as  I could 
see,  consisted  solely  in  each  man  turning  his  body 
round  and  round,  shaking  himself  continually,  and 
grunting  and  ringing  hidden  bells  at  the  same  time. 
The  whole  of  the  West  Coast  is  saturated  in  fetish 
worship  and  jujus  (and  now  Mohammedan  charms), 
and  at  Cape  Coast  I procured  a photograph  of  a 
Fetish  Priest,  though  I was  not  lucky  enough  to 
see  any  part  of  the  performance.  The  difference  in 
his  dress,  and  that  of  the  performance  at  florin,  is 
worth  noting,  perhaps,  for  whereas  the  former 
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allowed  no  part  of  his  body  to  be  seen,  the  latter  was 
but  scantily  covered.  In  some  places  the  priests 
costume  is  exceedingly  mixed,  combining  the  fetish 
trappings  of  the  pagan  and  the  Koranic  charms  of 
the  Mohammedan  with  some  articles  of  the  dress  of 
the  Christian. 

My  next  station  was  Zungeru,  the  capital,  and  the 
life  was  very  different  there  to  that  lived  in  an  out- 
station.  Here  were  the  great  Heads  of  the  Depart- 
ments, of  which  one  met  but  the  humble  representa- 
tives in  the  bush,  and  one  august  person  after  another 
had  to  be  called  upon.  A ceremonial  visit  if  very 
late  in  the  afternoon,  usually  ended  in  “small- 
chop  ” or  “ gadgets  ” (e.g.,  sardines  on  toast)  and  a 
drink,  the  appetites  being  further  whetted  by  the 
relation  of  little  scandals  about  the  neighbours. 

After  a visit  to  Lokoja  I went  to  Zaria,  and  there 
I saw  a large  walled  city  for  the  first  time,  and  had 
my  first  experience  of  a harmattan.  Next  I spent 
over  a year  in  the  Muri  province,  and  the  principal 
point  of  interest  in  that  district,  which  now  recurs  to 
me,  is  the  number  of  hyaenas  there.  One  of  my 
servants,  Momo,  had  grown  extremely  proud  of  an 
adventure  which  he  had  had  some  time  before  when 
he  was  disturbed  in  his  sleep  by  one  of  these  animals. 
So  far  as  I could  remember,  he  had  been  very  much 
afraid,  but,  according  to  him,  he  had  called  out 
Teffi,  teffi  (go  away),  and  the  hyaena  went  off  accord- 
ingly. It  would  not  be  fair  to  dispute  this  now, 
for  he  is  no  longer  'alive  to  prove  his  statement,  in 
fact  I can  support  his  assertion  so  far  as  the  last  sound 
of  the  word  is  concerned,  for  he  certainly  said 
i,  i,  i! 


LXII.— A Fetish  Priest  at  Cape  Coast  Castle.  He  holds  a P'ly-whisk  in  each  Hand.  LXHI. — Yoruba  Fetish 
Dancers  at  Ilorin.  The  whole  of  the  Body  was  covered  by  a single  Robe  decorated  with  strings  of  Cowries. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Coast  English  and  the  Native  Correspondent. 

When  the  Portuguese  ruled  West  Africa,  a 
pidjin-Portuguese  was  spoken  by  the  natives  and  the 
traders  with  whom  they  came  into  contact.  But  in 
the  eighteenth  century  when  Britain  began  to 
dominate  the  coast,  English  words  and  expressions 
crept  in,  and  to-day  there  is  but  little  trace  of  Portu- 
guese in  the  extraordinary  jargon  spoken  by  the  half- 
educated  negroes,  though  some  words  still  exist,  as 
do  also  a few  from  the  Dutch  language.  Coast 
English  has  always  been  a subject  of  wonder — 
though  not  exactly  of  admiration — to  the  new-comer, 
and  the  European  who  is  to  live  on  the  coast-line 
itself,  soon  finds  that  he  has  to  pick  it  up.  It  is 
hardly  likely  to  disappear,  even  if  we  ourselves  do, 
because  many  native  tribes  have  to  communicate  with 
each  other  by  its  means,  whereas  Portuguese  never 
had  such  a vogue,  and  so  was  easily  replaced. 
Extraordinary  as  it  may  seem,  there  are  rules  of 
syntax  in  this  language  (if  so  it  may  be  called),  and 
the  trousered  gentry  who  speak  it,  fondly  imagine 
that  they  are  talking  in  quite  the  “ Home”  Univer- 
sity manner,  rolling  out  their  mutilations  of  the 
King’s  English  with  great  unction  and  satisfaction 
to  themselves. 

At  one  time  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
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seemed  to  regard  Coast-English  as  a definite  tongue, 
and  the  latter  part  of  the  Bible  appeared  as  Da  Njoe 
Testament,  which  was  so  ludicrous  as  to  verge  on 
the  blasphemous,  according  to  one  critic.  What 
dignity,  indeed,  could  there  be  in  stuff  like  this  ? 
“ Those  who  live  in  ceiled  houses  love  to  hear  the 
pit-pat  of  the  rain  overhead;  whilst  those  whose 
houses  leak  are  the  subjects  of  restlessness  and 
anxiety,  not  to  mention  the  chances  of  catching  cold, 
that  is  so  frequent  a source  of  leaky  roofs  ” ! ! 

The  principal  point,  a great  stumbling-block,  is 
the  reply  in  the  affirmative  to  a negative  question, 
where  we  should  expect  another  negative,  and  in 
this  particular  instance  the  native  is  more  logical 
than  we  are,  since  he  refuses  to  believe  that  a 
negative  in  reply  to  a negative  still  remains  a 
negative.  Thus  if  you  say  to  your  boy  “ I suppose 
that  Mr.  A.  hasn’t  been  here  yet?  ” and  he  has  not, 
the  reply  will  be  “ Yes,  Sah,”  meaning  that  your 
supposition  is  correct.  Not  being  quite  clear,  per- 
haps, you  continue  “ He  has  not  been  here?”  and 
the  reply  is  “ Yes,  Sah,  ’e  no  come.”  Being  still 
somewhat  confused,  you  try  once  more,  and  say 
“Oh!  he  has  been  here?”  and  the  reply  is,  of 
course,  “ No,  Sah.”  Growing  desperate,  you  de- 
mand “Well,  has  he  been  here,  or  has  he  not?” 
and  having  received  a negative  answer  to  the  first 
part  of  the  question,  and  an  affirmative  one  to  the 
last,  you  collapse.  On  your  recovery,  you  ask  the 
simple  and  direct  question  “ Has  Mr.  A.  been 
here?  ” And  then  you  receive  the  simple  and  direct 
reply  “ No,  Sah.”  After  all,  it  is  hardly  the 
native’s  fault  if  it  takes  so  long  for  you  to  grasp 
his  meaning  ! 
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Many  words  which  one  thought  familiar  in 
England  appear  to  have  changed  their  meaning  in 
West  Africa,  and  it  is  rather  puzzling  if,  on  seeing 
a strange  object,  your  servant  tells  you  that  he 
“ done  lend  ’um,”  when  you  can  see  for  yourself 
that  it  has  been  borrowed — or  at  least  you  hope  so, 
and  with  the  owner’s  knowledge,  too.  One  will 
sympathize  with  the  man  who  had  directed  his 
orderly  to  put  a new  vest  with  others  in  use  so  as 
to  keep  all  together  under  his  eye  (a  very  needful 
precaution),  and  was  somewhat  puzzled  a little  while 
later  when  the  orderly  appeared  with  a very  doleful 
face,  and  said  “ Massa,  I no  look  ’um  company,  I 
find  ’um,  I no  look  ’um,”  implying  that  the  re- 
mainder could  not  be  found,  for  “ look  ” and  “ find  ” 
change  their  meanings  under  the  influence  of  the 
tropical  sun.  To  be  informed  that  your  “ sock  done 
catch  leak  ” is  somewhat  mystifying,  and  you  at 
once  think  of  the  world-wide  story  of  the  coffee- 
strainer,  but  there  is  not  necessarily  any  connection. 

The  mention  of  the  word  “flogging”  almost 
sends  the  new-comer,  reared  upon  tales  of  the 
“ Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin  ” genus,  into  a perfect 
paroxysm  of  wrath  against  his  European  fellow- 
worker.  But  he  soon  learns  to  calm  himself,  for 
“ flog  ” is  used  to  denote  the  merest  touch  with  the 
fingers,  a fly  is  said  to  flog  (sting)  his  victim,  and 
even  scolding  is  known  as  “ flog  for  mout’.” 

“ Chop  ” is  the  general  name  for  food  of  any 
kind,  and  so  palm-oil  chop  does  not  necessarily 
denote  anything  in  the  nature  of  a cocoanut  cutlet 
or  other  vegetarian  monstrosity.  “ Small-chop  ” is 
used  in  Northern  Nigeria  for  “ gadgets,”  or  the 
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sardines,  &c,,  eaten  with  the  appetisers  before  dinner. 
“ Chop  lib.”  (live)  means  that  the  meal  is  ready, 
not  that  there  is  any  doubt  about  the  successful  work 
of  the  slaughterer. 

” Lib,”  in  fact,  is  almost  the  equivalent  of  ‘‘  is,” 
and  so  ” My  master  lib  up  ” means  that  the 
employer  is  upstairs.  “ ’E  lib  for  die”  means  that 
he  is  dying,  but  ‘‘  ’e  lib  for  die  proppa”  (or  “ploppa” 
— for  proper)  means  that  he  is  quite  dead.  “ Never  ” 
or  “ nebba  ” stands  for  not,  so  ‘‘  ’e  nebba  betta  ” 
signifies  not  that  he  has  never  been  so  well  in  his 
life,  but  that  his  health  has  failed  to  improve.  For 
” nearly,”  ” small  small  ” is  used,  so  when  con- 
valescent, the  report  would  be  “ ’im  sick  lef’  small, 
small  and,  when  quite  recovered,  “ ’im  sick  done 
finish  proppa.” 

Then  if  you  ask  a man’s  servant  if  his  master  is 
going  to  the  sports,  and  the  answer  is  “ ’E  done 
go,”  you  usually  have  to  go  round  the  question  to 
ascertain  whether  the  master  has  gone,  or  whether 
he  don’t  (intend  to)  go,  for  the  ” done  ” is  not  too 
distinctly  pronounced,  and  you  rather  expect  some- 
thing strange  in  the  way  of  a reply. 

“ Dis  ribba  ’im  wata  pass  plent’,”  does  not  mean 
that  a great  deal  of  water  has  flowed  past,  but 
that  the  river  is  too  deep  to  be  forded — or  whatever 
is  proposed  to  be  done.  The  final  “ y ” of  a word 
is  left  out  in  some  parts,  in  others,  on  the  contrary, 
it  becomes  “ ee.” 

Prepositions  are  often  omitted,  especially  the  word 
with,”  so  “ Wass  matta  you,  you  no  go?  ” means 
what  was  the  matter  with  you  that  you  did  not  go  ? 
And  here  ” wass  matta  ” is  almost  equivalent  to 
“ why.”  Another  adverb  difficult  to  distinguish  is 
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“how,”  when  rendered  by  “which  way”  (is  this 
Scotch?)  “Which  way  you  do  ’um  ” is  fairly 
simple,  but  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  recognize  in 
“Which  way  you  sabby  ’um?”  much  resemblance 
to  “ How  do  you  know  it?  ” Copulatives,  too,  may 
be  omitted,  thus  “ you,  you  no  fit  do  ’um  ” indicates 
that  the  speaker  holds  a very  poor  opinion  of  the 
other’s  capabilities. 

The  most  amusing  thing  which  I have  heard  was 
a police  corporal  trying  to  drill  recruits,  and,  in 
the  belief  that  he  was  swearing  at  them,  he  was 
really  abusing  himself  thus  : “ Me — you  damn’  fool, 
me — you  no  sabby  not’ing.”  This  is  rather  strange, 
for  the  “ me  ” is  usually  supposed  to  indicate  that 
the  speaker  is  referred  to,  while  the  “ you  ” is 
evidently  regarded  as  being  part  of  the  verb.  Thus 
“ me  you — go  ” signifies  I am  going,  but  “ you  you 
— go  one  tern’  ” means  that  it  is  your  immediate 
departure  to  which  reference  is  made. 

Private  letters  must  be  written  in  thousands,  and 
every  official  will  receive  at  least  half-a-dozen  if  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  budding  clerk.  The 
Secretariats  of  the  various  Possessions  would  furnish 
rich  mines  of  amusement  if  properly  worked,  and 
one’s  mouth  waters  at  the  thought  of  the  priceless 
gems  which  would  be  brought  to  light.  All  natives 
have  great  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  a written  appeal, 
and  I have  had  men  come  to  the  Orderly  Room,  and 
beg  me  to  read  a written  document,  however  obscure, 
before  listening  to  what  they  themselves  had  to  say 
upon  the  subject.  This  is  sufficiently  amusing  in 
the  case  of  an  illiterate,  but  when  a clerk  hands  in 
his  own  composition,  one  has  to  exert  great  control 
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over  his  facial  muscles.  The  following  explains 
itself : — 

florin  Province, 

15th  July,  1903. 

The  District  Superintendent  of  Police, 
florin  Province. 

Sir, — f have  the  honour  most  respectfully  to 
submit  this  application  applying  through  you  to  this 
excellency  the  Deputy  high  Commissioner  for  the 
post  as  a clerk  in  your  constabulary  at  florin,  which 
post  no  doubt  may  be  vacant,  f would  have  for- 
warded testimonials  to  support  this  application,  but 
your  humble  applicant  was  formerly  a marine 
engineer,  and  have  testimonials  for  same,  which 
are  absolutely  irrelavant  to  support  my  present 
request. 

Should  this  application  meet  your  kind  considera- 
tions to  benefit  me  an  indulgence  most  favourable. 
Sir,  f shall  prove  myself  most  satisfactory  in  dis- 
charging duties  incumbent  on  me  honestly  and 
punctually. 

Awaiting  your  most  philanthropic  sympathy. 

f am.  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  Servant, 

G.  R.  S.  C. 

The  above  was  successful  later  on — such  long 
words  could  hardly  fail  to  bring  success — and  he  has 
added  other  English  names,  in  all  probability,  or,  at 
least,  has  hyphened  the  last  two.  But  the  next 
applicant  remained  “ with  noughting  in  his  hand  ” 
for  many  “ mounths,”  so  far  as  f remember.  Per- 
haps he  was  not  surprised,  for  many  of  the  applicants 
never  really  expect  to  be  successful ; perhaps  he  was 
more  fortunate  elsewhere,  and  found  some  other 
European  who  would  give  the  “ good  reply  ” 
desired  by  the  “ strainger.” 
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first  of  September, 

1905. 

Sir, — I am  very  Glad  to  inform  you  these  few 
Lines  hopping  will  meet  you  in  a good  stat  of  helth 
as  I am  pressent.  Sir,  I send  my  Application  to 
you  last  mounth  you  did  not  give  me  any  reply  as 
yet.  am  a strainger  in  this  Country  I get  nought- 
ing  in  my  hand  I beg  you  in  the  name  of  God  Sir. 
I want  you  to  help  me  Sir  to  give  me  a good  reply, 
noughting  moor  to  says  at  pressent. 

yours  obidient  Servant, 

ABRAMU  LOKOJA. 

Once  in  the  service,  the  enthusiastic  native  is  con- 
tinually bombarding  the  head  of  his  department  with 
petitions  for  promotion,  and  anyone  who  cannot 
write  will  get  another  to  do  it  for  him — at  a price, 
unless  otherwise  stated.  Having  set  forth  his  capa- 
bilities with  great  satisfaction  to  himself,  he  does 
not  doubt  for  an  instant  that  his  superior  is  similarly 
impressed,  and  we  need  not  be  surprised,  therefore, 
at  the  following  request  for  the  first  of  a series  of 
promotions,  six  weeks  after  the  applicant’s  enlist- 
ment : — 

Zunguru, 

I — 12 — 04. 

I have  the  honour  and  most  submissively  beg  to 
see  you  as  regards  my  present  position.  Your  humble 
servant  would  not  have  written  you,  but  not  until 
seeing  that  he  is  not  Comforted. 

The  subject  of  the  above  is  that  your  humble 
servant  has  been  a full  Corporal  in  the  rarks  when 
sering  with  the  i/N.N.R.  for  the  period  of  about 
3 years,  always  engaged  in  Drilling  hausa  recruits 
in  “D”  Coy.  i/N.N.R.  and  that  I put  this  in 
writing  so  that  you  could  remember  me  every  then 
and  then  for  the  purpose  of  my  being  raised. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

writer,  p.  Constable  Yesifu. 

Jno  X.  his  X mark. 
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Not  only  are  steps  in  rank  desired,  but  another 
man’s  uniform  may  prove  an  attraction,  and  it  is 
not  only  the  dead  man’s  shoes  (or  rather  sandals) 
that  are  sought,  but  his  whole  outfit. 

The  Commissioner  of  Police. 


Zungeru. 

Police, 

1—8—05. 


I have  the  honour  most  resppectfully  to  apply  to 
You,  that  if  Peters  uniform  to  be  issuable  to  me  by 
your  favour,  I Shall  be  glad  if  you  stand  Sponsor 
for  and  give  ealy  reply  for  D.S.P.  to  do  so.  with 
large  crown 

I have  the  honour  to  be  Genthlemen, 
your  most  obedient  and  humble 

Servant, 

X., 

N.N.  Police. 

I had  always  imagined  that  I could  get  on  well 
with  the  natives  under  me,  so  I was  absolutely  de- 
lighted to  get  the  following  “ unsolicited  testi- 
monials,” though  I fear  that  in  the  latter  case  the 
writer  had  done  something  wrong,  and  was  quite  as 
anxious  to  escape  the  consequences  of  his  act  as  to 
see  me.  Still,  I may  wrong  him,  and  in  any  case  T 
suppress  the  names  of  the  writers  of  these  letters,  and 
of  the  other  correspondents  who  are  still  in  the 
Government  service. 


Memorandum. 

3th  October  igo8. 
TO  Capt.  Tremearine, 


FROM  X., 
Lokoja, 


NORTHERN  NIGERIA.  Resident  Keffi. 
Sir, — I beg  this  my  few  line  will  meet  you  in  good 
state  of  health  as  I am  at  present.  I beg  to  inform 
you  that  I left  zungeru  for  Lokoja  on  the  15th  of 
August  on  leave  for  three  months  and  I shall  leave 
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here  for  zungeru  one  resume  duty  on  the  15th  of 
November  1908. 

I beg  to  remain 
Sir  Yours 

I forget  on  what  date  the 
it  was  some  time  after  the 
letter  was  : 

To  Capt,  Trimman,  florin  Residency, 

3/5/12. 

Sir, — I beg  most  Humbly  and  respectfully  to  com- 
pose this  few  lines  on  mine  which  I think  that  it  will 
meet  you  in  Good  Condition  and  Healthy  as  I am 
Here  at  present  I shall  be  very  much  thankfully  if 
you  can  Communicate  with  my  master  Here  to  let 
me  Be  under  you  at  yours  and  sir  if  you  want  to 
State  my  name  in  letter  or  telegram  write  it  as  follows 
X.Z.  Every  Body  knows  that,  my  name  Y.Z.  Have 
already  changed  by  Major  W.  Commander  of  Zun- 
geru. if  you  want  me  write  to  Captain  P.  A.,  at 
florin  that  you  are  want  X.Z.  Because  am  need  of 
your  section  f just  learnt  that  you  are  now  at  Kaffi 

Your  favourable  Reply  awaited. 

Yours  Servant 

Y.Z., 

police  florin  Residency. 

Writer  free  of  charge 

J.H.P. 

& C.,  f.H. 

Disputes  about  debts  are  common,  and  the  sums 
owed  are  often  difficult  of  recovery,  but  women  are 
even  a greater  and  a more  frequent  source  of  trouble 
to  the  trusting  swain  or  husband,  and,  indirectly,  to 
many  others  when  the  awful  majesty  of  the  law  is 
invoked. 

flla— 

June  12th,  1904. 

My  dearest  Mrs.  Asumans.  Mother, — f am  in 
receipt  of  your  letter  date  ist  June,  and  its  contents 


respectfully, 

X., 

N.N.P. 

above  reached  me,  but 
“ thirdth.”  The  other 
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carefully — noted,  In  regards  to  the  Matter  of  your 
debtor  Olurinade’s  affair,  as  soon  your  as  your  bearer 
Jima  arrived  here  and.  your  letter  were  reads  before 
me,  I at  once  sends  to  finds  if  it  is  true  the 
Olurinade  arrive  here  at  Abalagemo’s  House,  in  the 
presence  of  your  Messanger  Jima,  but  I am  greatly 
sorry  to  inform  you  that  since  he  has  left  this  place 
Ilia  is  over  4 years  and  from  this  time  we  never 
behold  him  up  till  this — present  moment,  he  never 
return  to  this  place  Ilia  as  yet.  I think  that  your 
bearer  Jima  will  explain  to  you  for  all  assistance  I 
render,  but  I am  sorry  in  not  founds  him  here  Ilia. 

p.s. — It  is  true  he  is  a native  of  this  place  Ilia, 
but  since  4 years  ago  he  never  return  home. 

I consider  that  it  is  a better  plan — to  finds  him  in 
that  parts,  he  is  not  near  here  as  yet,  and  if  you  finds 
him  you  may  take  or  appeal  to  your  European 
Authorities  to  take  actions  or  legal  step  against  him. 
Wishing  you  every — success. 

Your  bearer  Jima  he  is  Very  good  youngman  he 
has  try  all  best  as  a good  bearer. 

I am  yrs.. 

The  Orangum  of  Ilia  his  X marks. 

Writer,  S.  J.  L. 

Witness,  D.  V. 

Ilia  is  under  the  Government  of  Lagos,  or  Ibadan 
provincial.  S.  J. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  dearest  Mrs.  Asumans’s 
mother  derived  some  satisfaction  from  the  fact  that 
Jima,  the  “Very  good  youngman,’’  had  “try  all 
best  as  a good  bearer,’’  since  Ilia  knew  the  debtor 
no  more.  I forget  now  what  happened,  but, 
evidently,  Olurinade  had  been  traced  to  the  Ilorin 
Province,  just  north  of  the  “ Ibadan  provincial,” 
and  it  is  quite  possible  that  I managed  to  persuade 
him  to  pay  up — ^and,  again,  it  is  quite  possible  that 
I did  not. 

It  is  wonderful  how  the  fame  of  our  English 
medical  men  has  spread — even  before  the  struggle 
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over  the  Insurance  Act — and  from  the  wilds  of  West 
Africa  comes  the  following  appeal,  which  was  shown 
me  by  a friend  in  London.  Alas  ! the  simple  African 
is  not  so  guileless  as  he  may  seem,  and  many  a 
similar  letter  to  this  has  been  sent  in  the  hope  of 
obtaining  free  samples,  and  without  any  intention  of 
any  subsequent  order  and  payment  ever  being  made. 
Traders  and  others  who  advertise,  even  in  English 
papers  which  find  their  way  to  the  Coast,  have  dis- 
covered this  to  their  cost,  and  although  it  would  not 
be  right  to  say  that  this  particular  writer  ever  enter- 
tained such  an  idea,  the  letter  is  worth  quoting  as 
showing  the  sort  of  thing  one  might  expect.  It  is 
addressed  to  Drapears  cardens,  and  in  spite  of  the 
flattering  beginning,  the  essence  is  in  the  last 
sentence. 

From  X.  Y.,  Chamah, 

Care  A.  B.,  5 July,  1912. 

Address — Z square, 

Chamah. 

Dear  Sir, — Your  name  has  been  hightly  recom- 
mend to  me  by  a certain  friend  of  mine  that  you  are 
the  best  Dr.  in  the  cigty  ob  London.  And  I want  to 
deal  with  you.  I beg  you  to  send  me  your  Sample 
pills  catalogue  and  Also  learning  medicine  very 
important  with  its  price,  that  I may  choose  as  I 
wanted  I will  Send  the  order  with  the  deal.  If  you 
have  no  catalogue  try  and  Send  me  your  Pills 
with  best  wishes 

I am  yours  faithfully 

'X.  Y., 

Care  A.  B., 

Address 

— Z Square, 

Chamah. 

There  is  a pathetic  brevity  in  the  following 
romance,  and  yet,  when  the  letter  is  reread,  we  see 
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that  the  lover  is  anxious  only  for  his  money,  he  is 
not  broken-hearted  over  the  loss  of  his  lady-love. 

Zungeru, 

N.  Nigeria. 

Sir, — 1 humbly  beg  to  report  to  you  Sir  that  a 
girl  whom  I have  had  in  town  as  my  future  partner 
reported  to  me  this  Day  that  she  is  no  longer  mine. 
I have  spent  — 13 — for  her,  in  buying  clothes  etc 
for  her  and  would  be  glad  Sir  if  I could  be  helped 
to  recover  this  amount;  from  her.  I have  2 witnesses 
regarding  the  Expenditure  Adebinpe  and  Bodunrin, 
the  girl’s  name  is  Serina. 

I remain  Sir 

Your  obedient  Svt 

Sgd.  D.J.A.  TAFA  his  X mark. 

9/9/04. 

This  is  interesting  because  it  reminds  one  that  a 
woman  who  has  no  parents  or  brothers  or  elder 
sisters  in  the  town  which  she  honours  by  her  pre- 
sence, sometimes  seeks  protection  from  a stranger. 
He  then  marries  her  to  a man  of  whom  both  approve, 
and  takes  the  greater  part  of  the  price,  she  getting 
the  remainder,  and  soon  after  payment  has  been 
made  she  disappears.  She  has  been  kept  in  food  and 
clothes  for  some  time,  has  money  in  her  pocket  (or 
rather  in  her  hair),  and  has  enjoyed  the  little  adven- 
ture; and  the  protector  has  been  well  paid  for  her 
keep  during  the  time  that  she  was  with  him,  and  he 
too  has  a little  over,  so  the  only  person  to  suffer  is 
the  husband.  Sometimes  he  can  recover  from  the 
protector,  sometimes  he  will  be  compensated  by  the 
woman’s  new  love,  but  often  he  is  left  lamenting, 
and  something  like  the  following  harrowing  tale  is 
the  result,  the  poor  Resident  being  anything  but  a 
“pleased  sir’’  when  he,  too,  is  dragged  into  the 
dispute. 
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Lokalla,  1904.  pleased  sirs  The  Residents 

. This  bearer  is  my  wife  Enako  has  I fainds  hers  of 
Mothers  Reeminds  and  when  ours  arrainege  Dorn 
about  Marraind  so  I gave  her  Mathers  2 i/-  aboutts 
eatcs  foods  and  again  when  her  rready  to  go  on  back 
haame  and  as  me  money  aboutts  fathers  of  marraind 
and  again  so  I give  (2)  ^2  and  my  wesments  of  time 
Ballugeh  and  when  come  Back  forme  haame  he  told 
me  thats.  he  understends  my  wife  Enako  died  and 
.L  told.  Mathers,  thats  no  died  and  again  I give  her 
mothers  2 i /-  abouts  Eatts  food  and  again  when 
rready  to  go  on  back  : to  : haame  and  I give  /-and 
my  wesment  of  time  ballugeh  and  when  I was  very 
bads  so.  her  Run-way  form  the  8/04  Marrchs  and 
when  I came  darn  with  my  masthers  and  I understand 
that  her  Enako  is.  herres.  Llokalla.  and  when  I see 
her  : Enako  Herres  and  I arrainges  with  her  who. 
bring  you.  dorn  He  told  thats  is  woman  So  I 
give  her  6d  to  thats  hers  a woman  who  bring  her 
dorn  and.  L told  Her  makes  (v)  ours  going  my  places 
and  told  me  that  is  have  one  brothers  herre  and  when 
I so  the  brothers  he  told  me  that  her  shall  bring  all 
thing  come  to  my  place  tomrrawo  and  I have  see 
her  Enako.  So  thitts  two  weeke  go  and  when  I go 
to  the  brother  House  and  Enako  told  me  thats  he  is 
most  out  any  me  then  say  is  very  week  if  you.  dont 
went  any  me  I shall  and  taken  my  : pay  : of  you 
about  marreind.  So  pleased  sirs  the  Residents  has 
I wentt  you  see  about  it 

I Loangeh.  Cooks  of  Mr.  X.  Z. 

Barrijuko  p w D bangallow  of  work  yours  truly 

For  a short  time  we  had  Indian  clerks  in  Zungeru, 
and  one  wishes  that  they  might  have  stayed  longer, 
even  if  only  for  the  literature  which  they  would  have 
produced.  The  following  (from  John  Bull)  ought 
not  to  be  given  here,  perhaps,  as  it  comes  from  India, 
but  it  may  have  been  written  by  one  of  the  Hindus 
who  has  returned  from  Nigeria— for  we  tried  some 
for  a little  while — and,  at  any  rate,  it  is  sufficiently 
delicious  to  find  a place  anywhere. 
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Honoured  Master, — Having  heard  of  your 
Almighty  mercy  and  loving  kindness  to  us  worms 
I tell  you  my  circumstances.  By  the  grace  of  God 
and  your  Lordship  I have  seven  children,  all  babes 
and  sucklings.  Besides  this  abominable  litter  I have 
many  male  and  female  relations.  What  have  I done 
that  I should  be  blessed  with  such  cursed  trials  ? As 
your  Lordship  is  my  Father  and  my  Mother  I should 
request  that  you  will  take  this  wife  and  suckles  and 
relations,  both  male  and  female,  and  provide  for  us 
from  your  bounty  at  a remuneration  of  20  rupees  per 
month. 

I cannot  read  or  write,  but  by  the  Grace  of  God 
and  your  Lordship,  I look  forward  to  years  of 
prosperity  and  happiness.  All  the  chaoni  of  Bengal 
sing  of  your  praise,  your  justice  and  your  mercy, 
therefore,  call  us  all  that  we  may  fatten  on  your  love 
and  gentleness.  Call  quickly. 

Your  faithful  worm  and  beast 

MEEMA  LAL, 

Despicable  brute  and  unwilling  father  of  babies. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

West  African  Journalism. 

Journalism  on  the  Coast  is  not  very  old  as  yet, 
but  it  has  furnished  many  gems  of  literature.  Some 
of  the  papers  are  atrociously  printed  on  very  evil 
paper,  others  are  a credit  to  the  men  responsible  for 
their  production.  All  naturally  uphold  the  black 
man  against  the  white,  but  most  are  quite  moderate 
in  their  language,  and  I was  glad  to  discover,  when 
examining  the  files  in  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute, 
that  those  which  were  the  most  virulent  were  the 
ones  which  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  getting 
subscribers.  Indeed,  the  editorials  appearing  in  the 
greater  number  of  these  African  journals  would  com- 
pare very  favourably  in  tone,  if  not  perhaps  in  gram- 
mar, with  many  articles  in  certain  Irish  and  Little 
England  publications. 

I have  stated  elsewhere  that  I do  not  believe  in 
educating  African  natives  upon  lines  the  suitability 
of  which  is  doubted  even  in  England,  so  I can 
hardly  claim  to  sympathize  with  them  to  any  great 
extent  in  their  journalistic  efforts.  But  as  in  this 
and  the  following  chapter  I am  endeavouring  to  give 
an  idea  of  the  West  African  newspaper,  and  not 
education,  I have  tried  to  choose  a representative  set 
of  extracts,  unbiassed  by  any  private  opinions,  and, 
in  any  case,  it  must  be  admitted  that  some  of  the 
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newspapers  are  quite  worthy  of  local  support.  After 
all,  one  cannot  blame  the  negroes  for  looking  after 
themselves,  and  it  is  our  inappropriate  system  of 
education  rather  than  any  irremediable  fault  in  their 
nature  which  is  to  blame  for  the  unsatisfactory 
results.  One  does  not  object  to  the  educated  natives 
individually,  some — such  as  Dr.  Blyden  and  Bishop 
Crowther — were  really  line  men,  but,  as  a class,  I 
firmly  believe  that  they  are  a source  of  danger  to  the 
continuity  of  our  West  African  Empire.  They  are 
tireless  talkers — they  love  to  hear  the  sound  of  their 
own  voices,  and  some  are  clever  lawyers,  but  not  one 
so  far  as  I know  has  ever  shown  up  well  in  war  time 
— and  yet  they  would  have  to  fight  if  we  left  the  coun- 
try, for  they  are  certainly  much  more  disliked  than  are 
the  Europeans. 

I have  taken  the  extracts  which  follow  from  The 
Sierra  Leone  Weekly  News  and  The  Sierra  Leone 
Guardian;  The  Gold  Coast  Nation  and  The  Gold 
Coast  Leader;  The  Lagos  Standard,  The  Nigerian 
Chronicle  and  The  Nigerian  Times;  and  I now 
acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  these  papers.  But 
I have  not  given  the  references  ad  hoc,  and  I have 
substituted  X.Y.Z.  for  names,  lest  I should  cause 
pain  to  persons  whom  I have  no  wish  to  injure. 
After  all,  strange  specimens  of  literature  are  to  be 
found  sometimes  in  English  country  newspapers 
(especially  in  the  “ In  Memoriam  ” column),  so 
though  we  may  allow  ourselves  to  smile  at  the  essays 
of  the  African  writers,  we  need  not  necessarily  deride 
them. 

The  West  African  editor  has  his  difficulties,  type 
runs  out  sometimes,  or  the  compositor’s  brain, 
and  though  on  one  page  of  a certain  paper  the  date 
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is  given  as  January,  1912,  on  the  next  it  is  still  1911. 
Another  issue  purports  to  have  appeared  on  Janura  3. 
Sometimes  there  is  a mistake  in  the  date  on  the  cover, 
and,  paper  being  too  valuable  to  waste,  a little  slip 
with  the  correction  is  gummed  on.  Now  and  then 
it  is  the  ink  which  is  to  blame,  thus  we  are  informed 
in  one  paper  that  it  is  “ Printed  for  the  P Proprietor 
at  the  rinting  Works ” 

The  following  is  a good  sample  of  another  publica- 
tion, a full  stop  denoting  that  a part  of  a letter 
is  missing  : 

“ The  refuse  in  the  Dus.  bin  in  front  of  the  X Hall 
caught  fi.e  and  .here  was  a great  blaze  about 
8.30  p.m.  The  cause  was  said  to  be  du.  to  hot 
embers  th.own  in.o  the  bin  by  an  unknown  individual 
d...ing  .he  course  of  the  day.  The  Police  on  bit.  the 
Oespororal  on  Guard  at  the  Bank  and  a Canoe-man 
who  was  near  extinguished  the  fire.  The  canoeman 
got  water  f.om  the  lagoon  handed  it  to  .he  Co.poral 
and  the  Corp...l  .0  .he  p.ivate  who  threw  it  in.” 

There  is  often  much  space  to  let,  alas,  in  spite  of 
the  editor’s  earnest  disquisitions  upon  the  sweet  uses 
of  advertisement,  and  subscriptions  are  often  in 
arrear.  One  paper  is  driven  to  this  : 

“ Fathers  and  Brethren,  awake  from  your  dead 
sleep,  pinch  yourselves,  rub  your  eyes,  and  be  up 
and  doing  to  save  the  X.Y.Z  [paper]  from  its 
moribund  state,  for  while  there  is  hope,  there  is  life.” 

The  journalist  is  sometimes  annoyed,  and  naturally 
so  when  ignorant  and  impertinent  people  object  to 
his  reports — so  we  sympathize  with  him  when  he 
tries  to  hit  back. 

“ It  has  come  to  my  hearing  that  someone  has 
remarked  that  my  report  of  Kissy  weekly,  is  due  to 
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insufficient  education.  This  is  the  opinion  of  that 
individual ; still  I am  able  to  know  from  the  same 
insufficient  education,  that  the  noise  on  Sundays 
(especially  in  the  evenings)  occasioned  by  Sedan 
chair,  would  not  have  been  permitted  in  the  good 
olden  times  of  the  Jewish  dispensation.” 

His  education  is  certainly  not  at  fault  here,  for, 
judging  by  all  the  available  documents  which  I have 
examined,  the  use  of  sedan  chairs  was  certainly  not 
known  to  Moses,  even  on  week-days. 

Another  says  : 

” I certainly  create  no  harm  at  all  by  the  observa- 
tions. ...  I see  no  reason  why  it  should  ‘ Honi 
soit  qui  mally  pense.’  ” 

And  who  could  blame  the  editor  for  disliking  the 
following  ? 

“ The  opinion  is  gaining  ground  in  Freetown 
itself  that  if  you  want  to  know  what  is  going  on  in 
the  country  don’t  read  the  local  papers — for  you  will 
see  nothing  about  important  happenings  in  them. 
In  point  of  fact,  some  people  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
if  they  want  to  know  of  any  important  event  going 
on  in  our  political  or  official  world  they  have  got  to 
■wait  until  the  English  newspapers  arrive.” 

Naturally  so,  for  news  being  so  scarce  in  the  Old 
Country,  in  spite  of  strikers  and  suffragettes,  not 
only  England  but  the  whole  of  Europe  waits  breath- 
lessly for  the  weekly  mail  from  Sierra  Leone  to  know 
if  the  new  drain  is  still  in  working  order.  But  this 
has  serious  consequences  for 

“ The  result  is  that  by  the  time  that  the  Govern- 
ment shall  have  committed  itself  to  one  of  action  out 
of  which  it  cannot  well  retreat  (after  receiving  the 
sanction  of  the  Secretary  of  State)  then  it  will  become 
public  property,  and  then  not  all  the  fulminations  of 
Jupiter,  not  all  the  King’s  horses  nor  all  the  King’s 
men  would  be  able  to  effect  anything.” 
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Although  the  native  is  fond  of  noise,  processions, 
and  show  generally,  it  is  only  when  he  himself  is  in 
it,  he  does  not  necessarily  appreciate  seeing  others 
enjoy  themselves,  and  he  may  not  really  mind 
whether  “ these  persons  are  apt  to  contract  severe 
cold  which  may  amount  to  pneumonia,”  or  not. 

The  procession  passed,  and  “ I was  left  alone 
contemplating  on  the  scene  ” and  certain  problems 
” presented  themselves  to  my  mind  with  colossal 
magnitude.  And  I spoke  to  myself  ” in  terms  not 
at  all  polite  to  the  merry-makers  who  went  on  to 
Kissy  where  “ they  continued  with  the  religious 
amusements  for  several  hours  together.  I wonder 
what  used  to  be  the  feelings  of  the  neighbours  on 
such  occasions  as  these.  By  3.30  of  the  following 
morning  they  were  seen  on  their  homeward  march 
accompanied  by  their  Kissy  partners,  and  parted  near 
a publican’s  shop.  From  a medical  point  of  view 
some  of  these  persons  are  apt  to  contract  severe  cold 
which  may  amount  to  pneumonia.  If  these  are  so 
afflicted,  will  they  chide  with  God  for  doing  them 
wrong?  Do  they  think  that  they  will  not  contract 
cold  because  they  are  praying  and  singing?  Let  all 
who  have  any  person  in  this  village  engaged  in  this 
scheme  be  up  and  doing,  for  this  is  extreme — and 
extremes  are  errors.” 

An  editor  does  not  believe  in  dealing  too  often 
with  one  subject  if  there  is  other  news  available, 
he  likes  variety  when  he  can  get  it.  Yet,  surely,  the 
arrest  of  an  emblem  must  be  somewhat  out  of  the 
ordinary. 

“ On  Friday  last  there  was  some  disturbance  at  the 
Omanhin’s  over  a flag  the  Abura  villagers  displayed 
the  other  day,  of  which  the  Bentsir,  Inkum,  and 
Amanfur  companies  complained  that  some  of  their 
emblems  had  been  run  in.  We  hope  the  chiefs  and 
captains  and  all  the  rest  of  them  will  quiet  matters, 
for  we  have  had  enough  of  this  flag  bore.” 
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The  New  Year  furnishes  a great  opportunity  for 
grandiloquence,  and  we  might  expect  the  very  cream 
of  it  at  such  a time.  Alas  ! the  leaders  are  somewhat 
potty,  even  for  negro  editors,  perhaps  because,  as 
one  of  them  says,  “ there  is  very  little  to  remember 
of  the  pranks  of  men  during  the  period.” 

“ The  year  19 — has  rather  quickly  passed  away. 
In  regard  to  the  period  of  our  human  life  it  has  made 
a substantial  reduction.  Each  one  is  by  a year  older 
and  nearer  to  the  grave  in  19 — than  he  was  when 
19 — began  as  a new  year.  To  our  life  as  a people 
the  year  just  closed  has  furnished  a substantial 
addition.  The  tail-end  of  a people’s  life  is  not  quite 
so  easily  ascertained  as  that  of  an  individual.” 

And  so  on,  showing  further  down  that  the  White- 
man’s evil  influence  has  deteriorated  the  fine  race  of 
Sierra  Leonians  ! 

But  it  is  not  only  the  European  who  bothers  the 
good  editor,  for,  although  the  language  is  somewhat 
ambiguous,  it  is  evident  that  he  is  inveighing  against 
people  of  his  own  colour. 

” In  spite  of  censures  from  the  pulpits  of  the 
country  and  our  own  remarks  on  the  matter  from 
time  to  time,  the  evils  of  lying,  slandering,  &c.,  are 
still  on  the  increase.  The  passing  of  judgments  on 
fellow  creatures  from  hearsay  talk  is  one  of  the  most 
delightsome  things  in  Ereetown ; and  these  judg- 
ments being  from  hearsays  are  almost  always  one- 
sided.” 

Another  paper  is  rather  more  happy  about  things 
in  general,  but  there  was  a horrible  mistake  in  the 
last  word,  a mistake  which  nearly  made  it  appear 
that  the  worshippers  commenced  the  New  Year  in 
anything  but  a devout  and  thankful  frame  of  mind. 

“ The  New  Year  was  ushered  in  amidst  the  merry 
peal  of  joy-bells,  the  firing  of  rockets,  and  general 
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rejoicing.  The  religiously  disposed  greeted  the  year 
with  prayers  and  le  danms.” 

Still  another  editor,  one  who  feels  the  tremendous 
responsibilities  of  his  position,  writes  : — 

“The  review  of  any  year  that  has  passed  away 
from  its  place  in  TIME  can  hardly  be  done  without 
some  emotion.  So  many  things  crowd  into  the  brief 
space  of  one  year,  and  so  many  of  them  vitally  im- 
portant to  the  community  and  to  individuals,  that  it 
can  be  no  sign  of  unmanliness  to  feel  the  pulse  beats 
rise  while  the  reviewer  proceeds  with  his  work  for 
the  benefit  of  his  readers.” 

Then  follow  certain  complaints  against  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  numerous  curtailments  of  the  liberty  of 
the  free  citizens  during  the  year. 

“ The  ‘ Gramophone  Ordinance  ’ was  another 
ordinance  which  came  to  pass  in  the  year  under 
review.  The  motif  of  the  Ordinance  was  rather 
slight ; but  even  so  no  Sierra  Leonean  can  now  play 
a Gramophone  within  his  residence  at  certain  hours 
of  the  night.  In  quiet  ways,  too,  but  by  sure  strokes 
of  power  have  we  been  deprived  of  the  signals  from 
steamers  and  the  blowing  of  syrens  by  those  arriving 
at  the  harbour,  &c.” 

Certainly  the  worst  form  of  suffering  possible  to  a 
native  is  the  inability  to  make  or  to  hear  a noise, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  such  terrible  measures 
were  not  introduced  without  providing  for  some 
compensation  to  the  lovers  of  such  music  thus 
deprived  of  their  enjoyments. 

The  following  furnish  food  for  thought,  “ the 
adjective  better  or  worse  ” giving  a wide  margin  in 
which  to  ponder.  Alas  ! do  good  resolutions  last  no 
longer  in  Lagos  than  in  England  ? Inconceivable  ! 

“ The  year  ig — has  passed  into  that  bourne 
whence  no  traveller  returns.  But  how  did  it  leave 
us  ? Better  or  worse  ? This  is  a question  which  is 
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entirely  for  individual  examination.  And  the  New 
Year  19—  is  with  us  : what  has  it  in  store  for  us? 
Has  it  possibilities  that  can  be  qualified  by  the 
adjective  better  or  worse?  Well,  let  us  seriously 
ponder  over  our  ways.” 

” We  are  now  fairly  launched  upon  the  New  Year, 
and  after  the  giddy  whirl  of  the  Holiday  season, 
the  community  have  once  more  settled  down  to  the 
serious  business  of  life,  and  the  struggle  to  make 
two  ends  meet.  . . . This  is  also  the  time  for 
making  good  resolutions  and  promises  of  amend- 
ment, which  generally  disappear  with  the  expiration 
of  the  first  quarter  of  the  year  if  indeed  they  last  as 
long.” 

One  Christmas  evidently  had  a poetic  effect  on 
both  man  and  beast  in  Lokoja,  upon  the  civilians, 
the  Waff  soldiers,  and  the  former  crews  of  the  “ sub- 
marines,” for  we  read  that : 

“ The  singing  of  the  birds,  the  frisking  of  the 
animals,  and  the  blowing  of  the  gentle  breezes  that 
sends  forth  the  flowery  fragrance  from  the  adjacent 
hills  added  lustre  to  the  morning,  and  portends  as 
if  nature  herself  was  called  upon  to  contribute  out 
of  her  boundless  stores  to  the  merriment  and  observ- 
ance of  the  day.  Here  and  there  in  all  the  nooks 
and  public  thoroughfare  were  to  be  seen  men,  women 
and  children  gaily  attired  in  smart  velvets,  silk  and 
satteems,  wending  their  way  to  the  Churches,  and 
on  Christmas  greetings  to  relatives ; conspicuous 
among  these  were  the  ‘Tommy  Atkins,’  and  the 
less  conspicuous  were  the  ‘ Jack  in  ever  blue  ’.” 

Marriage  is,  of  course,  another  occasion  on  which 
the  editor  usually  gives  reins  to  his  imagination.  But 
not  always,  for  in  the  following  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  writer  holds  firmly  to  the  truth  in  asserting 
that  the  ‘‘  Organist  played  music  on  the  organ,” 
and  not  on  a drum — the  rhythm  of  which,  perhaps, 
would  have  been  more  appropriate. 
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“ The  Marriage  took  place  at  X.  [Church]  and  the 
officiating  ministers  were  the  Rev.  X.  Y.  and  the 
Rev.  Y.  Z.  Both  before  and  after  service  the 
Church  Organist  played  music  on  the  Organ  and 
the  choir  sang  the  hymns  ‘ Rest  in  the  Lord  ’ and 
‘ O Perfect  Love  ’ to  appropriate  tunes.” 

Then  follow  descriptions  of  the  dress  of  crepe  de 
Chine  with  full  Court  train  worn  by  the  bride,  and 
of  the  dresses  of  the  “ two  best  bridesmaids,” 
” four  bridesmaids,”  and  ” five  little  flower  girls.” 

Of  another  wedding  we  are  told  that : — 

“ Ere  the  Garrison  clock  boomed  nine,  people 
could  be  seen  wending  their  way  towards  the  Church 
from  almost  all  quarters.  The  Bridegroom  accom- 
panied by  his  best  man  . . . went  in  with  an  air 
of  confidence  and  seated  himself  in  one  of  the  pews 
waiting  anxiously  for  the  arrival  of  the  Bride.  . . . 
The  Bridesmaids,  eight  in  number,  were  ready  to 
receive  their  Queen  at  the  entrance  of  the  sacred 
edifice.  ...  In  looking  round  the  inner  part  from 
the  entrance  of  the  aisle  to  the  Altar,  one  cannot 
help  thinking  that — 

Nature  in  various  moulds  has  beauty  cast 

And  form’d  the  feature  for  each  different  taste. 
The  morning  was  very  pleasant  and  cool ; the 
decorum  observed  during  the  whole  ceremony  was 
very  much  appreciated.” 

The  educated  native  is  always  anxious  to  show 
(on  paper)  with  what  dignity  he  can  wear  the  clothes 
so  ill  adapted  to  his  frame  and  features,  so  then 
comes  the  reporter’s  great  effort : — 

” The  enchantment  of  the  music  from  the  master- 
piece of  Mendelssohn’s  Album,  appeared  to  have 
nerved  the  bridegroom  who  on  this  journey  home 
with  his  bride  through  the  Aisle  of  the  Church  was 
full  of  joy  on  the  entering  of  a new  life.  On  their 
arrival  outside  the  street  the  air  was  rent  with  shouts 
of  joy  and  gladness  by  the  vast  number  of  people 
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who  thronged  them ; but  still  with  all  the  drag  and 
push  of  intruders,  the  bride  kept  a graceful  pace, 
and  marched  delightfully  before  getting  into  her 
chair,  under  the  escort  of  her  lovely  husband. 

Her  feet  beneath  her  petticoat 
Like  little  mice  peeped  in  and  out 
As  if  they  feared  the  light.” 

Let  no  European  therefore  in  the  future  ever  refer 
in  rude  terms  either  to  the  classic  loveliness  of  a 
negro  countenance  or  to  the  size  of  a negress’s  feet. 
Let  him  remember,  also,  to  speak  respectfully  of  her 
complexion,  especially  when  enhanced  by  what  would 
seem  to  be  some  kind  of  pneumatic  flowers  : — 

‘‘  The  bride  wore  a very  tasteful  wreath  of  organ 
blossoms,  with  veil  and  a charming,  dazzling  long- 
trained  bridal  dress  which  set  off,  to  the  greatest 
advantage,  her  clear  and  beautiful  complexion.” 

Not  only  at  marriages,  but  during  any  religious 
ceremonies,  the  native  is  liable  to  lose  his  head — a 
relic  of  the  old  juju  days — ^and  he  simply  revels  in 
occasions  such  as  the  following  note  describes.  But 
the  negro  will  not  be  the  only  one  who  will  feel 
maddened  when  assailed  by  the  squeaking  nasal 
tones  of  some  dark  songstress,  and  the  European 
will  be  carried  away  by  the  prayer  for  peace  in 
Jerusalem,  nay  more,  he  will  fervently  strive  for  quiet 
even  in  his  own  vicinity. 

” Sunday  the  — of  December  — was  a day  of 
rejoicing  and  thanksgiving  for  the  inhabitants  of  X, 
a fitting  prelude  to  the  joy  wEich  Christmas  Day 
brings  to  the  heart  of  every  Christian  [certain  gifts 
being  dedicated  to  the  church].  . . . Mrs.  A. 
unveiled  the  covering  of  entire  show,  Messrs.  B. 
and  C.  carried  the  carpet  to  the  Communion  rail. 
Miss  D.,  Miss  E.,  and  Miss  F.  carried  first,  second 
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and  third  part  of  the  Cushion.  Mr.  G.  carried  a few 
bottles  of  the  wine.  Miss  H.,  Mr.  I.,  Mr.  J.,  Miss 
K.,  and  Mr.  L.  followed  in  the  same  train.  Mrs. 
M.  took  the  Prayer  Book  to  the  Communion  Rail. 
Mrs.  N.  took  off  one  of  the  flower  decorations  on  the 
Harmonium,  and  Mrs.  O.,  Mrs.  P.,  Mrs.  Q.,  Miss 
R.  followed  in  the  same  train.  Miss  S.  unveiled  the 
ist  Cover  of  the  Harmonium  and  Mrs.  T.  the  2nd 
Cover.  Mr.  U.  opened  the  Harmonium.  Mr.  V. 
drew  one  of  the  stops.  Mr.  W.  drew  the  remaining 
stops.  Revs.  X.  and  Y.  played  the  prelude  on  the 
Harmonium.  Collection.  Mr.  Z.  then  acted  as 
Organist  and  the  Anthem  ‘ Pray  for  the  Peace  of 
Jerusalem  ’ was  beautifully  rendered.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  assert  that  Mrs.  Z.  who  with  her  husband 
sang  the  Duet  in  the  Anthem  is  unrivalled  in  sing- 
ing ...  in  the  whole  Colony. 

One  actually  felt  that  he  was  near  the  portals  of 
Heaven  listening  to  the  Angelic  Choir,  when  this 
accomplished  lady  prayed  in  song  for  the  ‘ Peace  of 
Jerusalem.’  ” 

Some  persons  then  addressed  “the  audience,”  the 
last  “addresser,”  who  was  a reverend  (and,  let  us 
hope  with  all  our  hearts,  a negro), 

“ thanked  Mr.  Jones  for  his  arduous  toils  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Church,  but  said  that  it  should  be  no 
matter  of  great  surprise  for  each  letter  in  the  name 
Jones  was  the  initial  of  a great  name.  J for  Jesus, 
O for  Omega,  N for  Nathaniel,  E for  Emanuel 
(Immanuel),  S for  Saviour,  and  all  these  were  the 
names  of  our  blessed  Saviour  whose  whole  life  was 
one  of  self-sacrifice  and  devotion  to  duty.” 

Here  is  another  effort : — 

“ It  must  not  be  deemed  a superfluity  of  naughti- 
ness for  the  X.  [paper]  to  take  up  the  cudgels  for 
the  Churches  for  we  consider  them  the  most  potent 
levers  in  the  arduous  task  of  uplifting  our  people 
and  when  the  fair  fame  of  these  organizations  are 
wantonly  assailed,  it  is  our  incumbent  duty  to  protest 
vehemently  against  their  envious  assailants.” 


HORSEFLESH. 


LXVHI. — Even  the  Native  Ponies  regard  the  White  Man  as  a 
Bogey.  LXIX. — “Hold  me  while  I Faint.”  The  Price  asked  is  often 
SOMEWHAT  High. 


HORSEFLESH 


LXX. — Not  Quite  up  to  the  Weight.  LXXI. — I have  known  more 
COMFORTABLE  CONVEYANCES. 
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As  I have  said  already,  all  natives  delight  in 
argument,  and  the  local  letter-writer  is  no  exception 
to  the  rule.  He  loves  a good  fight,  and  he  strives 
to  get  to  grips  with  his  opponent  direct,  so  he  does 
not  believe  in  “addressing  the  chair”  for  longer 
than  he  can  help  : — 

“ Dear  Mr.  Editor, 

“Just  a short  space  in  your  valuable  paper  in 
order  to  give  me  an  opportunity  of  replying  to  your 
worthy  correspondent  who  has  been  pleased  to  call 
himself  X.  Z.  Now,  X.  Z.,  whoever  you  are,  you 
have  unwittingly  charged  me  of  misrepresenting  the 
facts.  Your  statement  is  that  my  last  article  is  ‘a 
gross  misrepresentation  of  facts.’  I dispute  this;  and 
will  show  you  that  if  there  is  any  fault  at  all  it  lies 
in  your  want  of  comprehension  and  penetration  or 
in  the  utter  incapacity  of  your  faculty  to  assimilate 
the  truth,  and  still  further  in  the  intellectual  gloom 
which  must  be  consequent  in  any  case  where  ignor- 
ance of  facts  or  the  obscurity  of  one’s  mental  range 
of  vision  predominate.” 

The  “ intellectual  gloom  ” would  seem  to  envelop 
the  writer  rather  than  his  opponent  if  he  considers 
that  by  being  called  a liar  he  has  been  only  “ un- 
wittingly charged  of  misrepresenting  the  facts.”  But 
the  use  of  a big  word  is  the  main  consideration,  the 
meaning  may  take  care  of  itself.  There  had  been  a 
controversy  about  the  behaviour  of  Sierra  Leoneans 
in  the  Gambia,  apparently,  for  the  writer  continues  ; 

“ What  then  is  my  motive  for  wishing  such  ill- 
luck  and  every  evil  ? Is  it  because  he  is  born  in 
Sierra  Leone  ? Is  it  because  of  the  mere  accident 
of  birth  ? Certainly  not  ! Is  it  because  he  is  a 
human  being  like  myself?  Or  still  further,  because 
of  the  mere  difference  of  nationality?  No,  not  any 
of  these  reasons  ! The  reason  lies  deeper  than  that. 
It  is  because  by  his  conduct  at  the  Gambia  and  else- 
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where,  this  most  detestable  and  obnoxious  type  of 
the  Sierra  Leonean  has  proved  himself  a regular  bad 
lot.  Mark  this  my  readers!  ” 

The  writer  ends  with  what  looks,  from  the  way  in 
which  he  puts  it,  like  a charming  admission,  though 
I doubt  if  it  were  intended  to  be  read  in  that  light : — 

“ My  motive  in  writing  is  not  to  cast  a slur  on 
any  one.  I have  stated  the  truth  and  nothing  else. 
I may  have  created  enemies,  for  truth  creates  enemies, 
but  that  weighs  very  little  with  me.  I count  it  a 
greater  privilege  to  be  on  the  side  of  truth,  than  to 
gain  the  approbation  of  seeming  friends  who  can  be 
of  no  material  value  to  me  as  my  experience  has 
shown.” 

Something  horrible  must  have  happened  10  have 
caused  the  following  severe  attack.  It  seems  that 
the  text  of  an  address  of  congratulation  was  sent  to 
the  press  by  someone  unauthorized  before  the  original 
had  been  presented  to  the  person  honoured,  and 

“ the  rogue  [who  did  it]  had  the  impertinence  to 
attack  the  name  of  our  Secretary,  together  with  that 
of  the  club’s  ex-President  who  was  dismissed  shortly 
after  presentation  of  the  address.  . . . As  is  the 
wont  of  your  paper,  we  have  no  doubt  that  such  an 
assertion,  as  speech  from  Mr.  X.  which  is  nothing 
but  a bold-faced  lie,  must  have  been  circulated  the 
world-wide  over,  and  which  must  have  created  all 
sorts  of  feelings  to  persons  who  are  lovers  of  truth, 
the  scoundrel  owner  of  which  we  only  wish  could 
have  been  brought  to  justice.” 

In  spite  of  the  delicate  compliment  regarding  the 
great  circulation  of  the  paper,  the  editor  asks  at  the 
end  “What  does  this  mean?”  and  we  might  well 
ask  with  him. 

The  following  is  stated  to  be  a copy  of  a letter 
sent  to  a London  firm.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
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pleasure  of  seeing  himself  in  print — his  own 
“ matter  of  verbosity  ” — compensated  the  writer  in 
some  degree  for  the  firm’s  taking  the  Government’s 
name  in  vain  “ to  practise  deception  full  of  beliefs  ” 
on  innocent  buyers  of  top-hats  and  mouth-organs,  or 
whatever  the  articles  were. 

“ Dear  Sirs, — I am  wholly  surprised  at  your  im- 
prudent and  unfaithful  behaviour  towards  me,  in  so 
much  so  that  I am  wholly  at  a loss  to  believe  you  are 
Contractors  to  His  Majesty’s  Government,  as  you 
say ; however,  I take  it  for  granted  that  it  is  only  a 
matter  of  verbosity.  I venture  to  say  if  His  Majesty’s 
Government  should  hear  you  use  his  name  to  practise 
deception  full  of  beliefs  to  entrap  buyers  on  the  X 
(Colony)  they  would  immediately  see  that  you  are 
in  the  jail  yard.  . . . Did  not  Messrs.  Y.  apply  . . . 
in  my  name  ? Why  you  never  replied  them  ? It 
all  signifies  that  you  are  a wolf  in  sheep’s  clothing 
and  have  been  breaking  the  loth  commandment 
sufficiently  enough.  Though  Reynard  is  a Reynard 
in  a surplice,  still  nothing  is  so  secret  but  time  and 
tide  will  reveal  it.” 

The  following  is  a sarcastic  letter  regarding  an 
editorial  notice  in  a new  paper  extolling  the  first 
native  subscriber  and  the  district  which  he  honoured 
by  his  presence  : — 

” Sir, — As  regards  the  first  native  subscriber  to  the 
X (paper)  which  needed  the  worth  while  of  the  Editor 
to  point  out  the  district  which  the  honour  recorded 
in  his  last  issue  is  transferred,  I should  like  to  make 
Ifnown  to  the  Editor  that  Y (district)  does  not  appeal 
for  a modicum  of  praises.” 

To  which  the  Editor  adds  a note  : — 

” (Under  your  pardon  we  did  not  hint  at  anything 
so  serious  by  our  record  of  facts.  The  gentleman  in 
question  is  a native  of  Z.  residing  at  Y.  (district) 
hence  the  little  slip  which  kindly  overlook.)  ” 
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Here  is  a touching  epistle  : — 

“ I shall  be  most  thankful  to  you,  and  take  it  as 
great  favour  you  have  ever  done  me,  if  you  will  be 
so  good  enough  as  to  oblige  me  a space  in  your 
valuable  paper,  just  to  corroborate  the  suggestion 
made  by  my  country  man.  . . . This  suggestion 
of  Mr.  X.  is,  in  my  humble  opinion,  absolutely 
necessary  for  us  Elminians  to  carry  out  without  wait- 
ing to  argue  and  waste  time.  We  must  do  it  in 
remembrance  of  him,  who  was  faithful  to  his  beloved 
country  Elmina  unto  the  end.  The  subscription  even 
is  too  small.  I am  willing  to  double  my  6d.  ten  times 
if  Mr.  A.  will  kindly  direct  me  to  the  treasurer  or 
manager,  who  will  take  the  cap  round. 

“ Why  have  we  kept  silence  so  soon,  why  so,  my 
people  ? Take  heed  that  we  be  not  called  ungrate- 
ful.” 

Clearness  of  expression  is  not  always  to  be 
expected,  of  course.  The  following  is  somewhat 
ambiguous,  but  we  must  assume  that  no  reflection 
is  made  upon  the  boatmen  : — 

“The  scene  where  this  [‘a  magic  death’  from 
snake-bite]  occurred  is  less  than  an  hour  from  this 
place ; the  oarsmen  rose  to  the  occasion  and  within  a 
reasonable  time  the  boat  was  in  port  where  all 
attempts  to  effect  an  antidote  proved  abortive.” 

The  ending  is  instructive,  and  seems  to  indicate 
that  if  people  choose  to  die  in  any  but  the  approved 
manner,  they  must  pay  for  the  privilege. 

“ Another  pitiable  feature  in  this  sad  incident  is 
that  soon  after  the  death  those  connected  with  the 
deceased  had  to  pay  a fine  of  money  to  the  Alikali  as 
such  deaths  are  contrary  to  the  custom  of  the 
country.” 

This,  too,  is  not  clear  : — 

“ With  our  experience  of  newspaper  work  in  this 
country  for  a new  venture  in  this  line  with  an  estimate 
of  £2^  a month  expenses  to  yield  a turnover  of  ^30 
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really  cannot  bear  any  good  intentions,  apart  from 
the  fact  of  one  endeavouring  to  serve  his  own  ends.” 

Nor  is  this,  regarding  “ a grand,  picturesque,  and 
brilliant  ‘ Lantern  Show  ’ ” in  the  gaol,  the  scenes 
being  ” purely  of  a religious  demonstration.”  The 
writer  appears  to  think  that  anyone  freeing  the 
colony  of  sin  would  be  committing  a very  dirty  deed  I 

‘‘We  offer  to  both  X.  [the  gaoler]  and  the  Rev.  Y. 
our  sincerest  gratification  and  pray  that  their  work 
may  be  blessed  by  the  Omnipotent  God  so  that  after 
the  release  of  the  convicts  they  may  turn  over  a new 
leaf  and  shun  any  dirty  transaction  to  make  the 
Z.  [Colony]  blameless  of  crime.” 

Under  ‘‘  Lagosian  On  Dits  ” we  see  many  interest- 
ing items  : — 

‘‘  The  Torchlight  Procession  of  the  X.  [Church] 
Boys’  Brigade,  which  continued  for  four  nights,  was 
if  anything  more  attractive  and  interesting  than  that 
of  last  year.  There  was  a larger  collection  of  beasts 
and  birds,  and  in  addition  there  was  a giantess  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  many,  was  the  most  amusing  feature 
of  the  exhibition.  . . . An  agreeable  feature  of  the 
procession  was  the  orderly  manner  in  which  it  was 
conducted.  The  members  of  the  Brigade  looked 
‘ spick  and  span  ’ in  their  natty  uniform,  specially 
prepared  for  the  occasion,  and  there  was  none  of  the 
rush  and  rowdyism  which  mars  so  many  of  our 
entertainments.  Upon  the  whole  it  was  a neat,  clean, 
attractive,  as  well  as  an  instructive  exhibition,  with 
no  objectionable  features  about  it,  and  nothing  to 
shock  the  taste  of  the  most  fastidious.” 

The  following  is  certainly  an  interesting  piece  of 
“ b IWS  ” and  makes  one  anxious  to  see  the  Bur- 
glary skirt  or  whatever  it  was  that  the  woman  was 
wearing.  She  was  aided  by  an  idol,  apparently. 

“ From  Badagry  we  learn  that  a woman  was 
caught  on  the  22nd  inst.  dressed  like  a man  commit- 
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ting  burglary ; that  on  a search  being  made  in  her 
house  goods  that  had  been  stolen  from  other  houses 
were  found;  that  the  accomplishment  of  the  crime 
points  to  her  having  an  accomplice;  yet  the  police 
have  not  been  able  to  trace  any  god  so  she  was  tried 
on  the  26th,  foundanuilty  and  is  doing  time  for  four 
months.” 

Again  : — 

” The  air-gun  craze  which  has  formed  the  subject 
of  repeated  strictures  in  this  column,  and  which  had 
abated  somewhat,  has  unfortunately  been  revived  of 
late,  to  the  inconvenience  of  the  general  public,  and 
the  terror  of  nervous  old  women  who  have  to  go  out 
on  the  streets.  . . . [This  practice]  is  not  only  a 
nuisance,  but  positively  dangerous,  and  v'hich,  if 
allowed  to  go  on  unchecked,  there  is  no  telling  what 
grave  injury  may  not  result  therefrom  some  day.” 

There  are  more  legitimate  sports  than  that  of  air- 
gun  shooting,  however,  and  although  the  mere 
English  International  cricketer  might  not  quite 
understand  the  following  description  of  the  game, 
perhaps,  he  would  agree  no  doubt  with  the  hopes 
of  the  writer  of  these  reports.  ” Alterations  ” (in 
the  features  of  the  players)  are,  unfortunately,  not 
unknown  in  Irish  country  districts,  but  as  the  battle 
in  this  case  was  a mere  war  of  words,  the  writer  might 
well  have  said  also  that  ‘‘  Cricket  is  not  ‘ Debating  ’ 
Club.” 

” Punctually  at  2 p.m.  the  Hausa  Band  set — 
through  the  kind  permission  of  the  Officer  Command- 
ing— ^was  in  attendance  and  discoursed  lively  tunes ; 
and  at  2.30  p.m.  the  guests  ushered  forth  from  right 
and  left  and  occupied  the  seats  prepared  for  them 
on  the  south  end  of  the  playing  grounds. 

” The  X.  eleven  won  the  toss,  and  at  3.5  p.m.  the 
play  commenced,  in  a pleasant,  lively  and  active  way, 
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and  within  one  hour  they  were  completely  driven 
from  the  field  leaving  a total  score  of  39  behind  them. 

“ At  4.15  p.m.  the  Y.  eleven  entered  the  field  and 
outnumbered  the  X.  eleven  by  2.” 

It  had  previously  been  decided  that  there  must  be 
two  innings  : — 

“ But  things  were  suddenly  changed  the  Y.  eleven 
declined  to  go  into  the  field  for  the  second  innings. 
This  every  one  present  concluded  was  due  to  mere 
fright,  the  Y.  eleven  being  conscious  of  the  result 
of  the  last  challenge  at  Zungeru — alterations  took 
place  which  nearly  resulted  in  a serious  assault  but 
was  sharply  put  to  an  end  to  by  the  President.” 

The  writer  then  shows  that  he  scorns  such  tactics, 
and  that  he,  at  any  rate,  has  the  true  sportsman’s 
spirit,  and  a knowledge  of  the  game. 

“ The  players  should  not  only  aim  at  the  scoring 
of  marks  but  of  the  keeping  of  their  wickets.  ...  I 
should  not  omit  to  mention  that  cricketing  is  a health- 
ful resort  and  any  deviation  from  this  principle 
savours  much  of  indiscretion  of  youth.  It  is  high 
time  that  we  rising  sons  of  Africa  should  cease  to 
act  as  BOYS ; the  incident  after  the  close  of  the  play 
did  not  befit  the  occasion.  When  we  should  have 
realized  our  position  and  see  ourselves  as  others  see 
us,  and  can  call  to  our  memory  the  moral  songs  that 
we  were  taught  in  schools,  we  will  then  be  conscious 
of  our  responsibility  to  the  young  ones  behind  us, 
then  and  not  till  then,  will  we  be  brought  face 
to  face  to  the  fact,  that  ‘ Cricket  ’ is  not  ‘ Boxing  ’ 
Club.” 

The  simple  native  is  never  too  shy  to  ask  in  a 
subtle  way  for  what  he  wants,  and  one  wonders  if 
it  is  any  consolation  to  the  poor  editor-proprietor  who 
cannot  collect  the  debts  due  for  the  papers  supplied, 
to  be  asked,  even  in  a flattering  manner  like  the 
following,  to  supply  more  information — though  I am 
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not  suggesting  that  this  particular  writer  did  not 
subscribe,  of  course. 

“ I think  the  community  is  under  a deep  debt  of 
gratitude  to  you  for  calling  attention  insistently  to 
the  lands  question.  ...  You  are  doing  a service, 
the  importance  of  which  may  not  be  known  now 
but  will  be  appreciated  hereafter.  ...  I may  also 
mention  that  as  readers  of  your  paper  who  cannot 
afford  to  buy  the  Government  Gazette  but  who  are 
ardently  studying  this  land  question,  we  will  be  glad 
if  you  reproduce  the  judgment  in  the  X.  case  as 
you  did  the  discussions  on  the  Y Bill.  Thanking 
you  for  space  allowed.  Yours  truly,  Z.” 

The  following  seems  an  exceedingly  strange 
reason  for  silence  in  a newspaper  ! An  announce- 
ment follows,  however,  that  the  facts  are  “to  be  pre- 
sented later.” 

“It  is  our  intention  to  continue  our  remarks  on 
the  speech  of  X.  as  it  affects  the  Y.  [Act]  but  the 
facts  which  are  being  brought  to  our  notice,  day  by 
day,  are  so  interesting  and  appalling  that  we  have 
decided  to  put  them  by.” 

After  a long  tirade  against  the  Government  for 
not  employing  more  natives  in  the  service,  the 
editorial  ends  : — 

“ O accursed  thirst  for  gold 
What  does  it  not  compel 
Mortal  man  to  do?  ” 

And  this,  under  the  circumstances  is  rather 
ambiguous,  though  on  consideration  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  “ mortal  man  ” to  whom  reference  is  made 
here,  is  not  the  black  clerk  seeking  a post. 

The  Government  must  have  had  a very  bad  fright, 
for  later  on  we  are  told  that:  — 

“ We  are  watching  with  jealous  eye  at  what  will 
be  done,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  His  Excellency 
the  Governor  will  be  well  advised  not  to  take  a 
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retrograde  step  in  that  matter.  We  have  said 
enough  to  indicate  the  lines  to  which  we  look  for 
fair  play,  justice,  equity  and  truthfulness  in  the 
conscientious  administration  of  trust  fund,  such  as 
the  Government  Revenue  is.” 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  following  appeal  resulted 
in  a satisfactory  response  : — 

” Fellow  citizens  and  Christian  friends,  14  years 
have  past,  since  we  have  been  sewing  with  our 
fingers.  Please 

Help  us  to  help  each  other 
Each  others  cross  to  bear 
Let  each  his  or  her  friendly  aid  afford 
And  send  this  noble  band,  a Machine  for 
Christ’s  sake.” 

The  decision  regarding  the  representation — or, 
rather,  the  non-representation — of  West  Africa  in 
certain  recent  festivities  in  England  was  not  at  all 
popular  in  the  countries  concerned,  and  one  Legis- 
lative Councillor  delivered  himself  as  follows  : — 

” Of  all  gems  there  is  none  more  precious  than 
the  diamond ; of  the  different  kinds  of  diamond,  none 
more  rare  than  the  black  diamond;  why  on  this 
occasion  those  great  advisors  of  the  crown  following 
the  lead  of  the  War  Office  should  decree  that  no 
black  diamond  should  be  present  on  the  scene  was 
a cause  of  great  disappointment  we  can  ill  conceal  : 
the  general  feeling  all  along  the  Coast  was,  that 
those  august  personages  have  yet  to  learn  that  the 
black  diamond  is  irrepressible.  It  is  never  safe  to 
prophesy  unless  you  know,  but  we  can  confidently 
predict  that  such  will  be  the  growth  and  advance- 
ment of  . . . that  when  in  the  good  providence 
of  God  the  King  will  come  to  celebrate  his  royal 
jubilee  as  did  his  grandmother  of  ever  blessed 
memory  and  there  will  be  another  such  gathering, 
those  who  live  to  see  it  will  admit  that  ‘ Not  all  the 
forces  of  Church  and  State,  backed  by  the  household 
guards,  with  all  the  authorities  of  Scotland  Yard,’ 
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will  be  able  to  prevent  the  black  diamond  from 
sparkling  on  the  crown  of  the  Sovereign.” 

The  metaphor  is  a little  mixed  in  the  above,  for 
one  might  think,  at  first  sight,  that  it  contained  a 
threat  of  rushing  King  Oluwoli  Oki  Odi  (or  some- 
one else  of  equally  blessed  memory  and  glorious 
name)  into  the  palace  and  impaling  him  upon  one 
of  the  points  of  the  diadem.  But  any  such  erroneous 
inference  must  be  immediately  dispelled,  for  the 
educated  native  is  the  very  model  of  dignity  and 
decorum — ^as,  indeed,  the  newspaper  reporters  fre- 
quently insist. 

“ The  ‘ scholars  ’ looked  quite  noble  and  full  of 
dignity  in  the  native  dress.  There  was  not  one 
ignoble  or  mean  person  among  them,  and  so  for  the 
matter  of  that  did  the  ladies,” 

says  one  writer,  though  he  is  not  strictly  speaking 
a journalist,  and  in  another  place  he  points  out  that 
no  native  with  the  least  smattering  of  pidjin  English 
can  be  anything  but  a lady  or  a gentleman,  there  is 
no  commonality  ; — 

” A significant  marriage  took  place  in  Sierra 
Leone  in  March  of  the  present  year.  A highly 
cultured  African  gentleman  was  married  to  a Moham- 
medan lady.” 

This  caused  an  argument  between  two  Sierra 
Leone  men, 

“ and  the  sore  point  with  one  of  the  controversialists 
was  as  to  how  her  ladyship  would  be  received  at 
Government  House,  or  how  she  would  receive  at 
home  the  friends  of  her  lord  and  master.” 


CHAPTER  X. 


West  African  Journalism  (continued). 

Many  Europeans  think  that  all  native  newspapers 
should  be  prohibited.  But  I do  not  agree  with  this, 
for  they  are,  to  some  extent,  a safety-valve,  they  do 
good  in  some  ways,  I daresay,  and  they  are  certainly 
amusing.  A few  do  go  beyond  the  bounds  of  fair 
criticism  at  times,  but  so  do  many  papers  at  home, 
and,  on  the  whole,  but  little  harm  is  done.  Nor  must 
it  be  imagined  that  the  European  is  always  anathema 
to  the  “ highly  cultured  [and  coloured]  gentlemen  ” 
of  the  Coast ; one  paper,  indeed,  informs  us  that 

“ some  of  our  people  who  have  visited  Europe  speak 
very  highly  of  the  English  man  at  home.  At  times 
even  words  [ ? English  words]  fail  some  of  them 
to  express  themselves  freely  on  what  they  had  seen 
in  that  fine  country.” 

We  can  feel  better  after  that,  surely ! But  we 
must  not  presume  too  much  upon  the  forbearance  and 
generosity  of  the  descendants  of  those  whom  we 
rescued  from  slavery  and  settled  in  the  country,  for 
Europeans  are  not  to  be  encouraged  to  contaminate 
these  black  diamonds  by  their  presence.  In  fact,  an 
increase  in  their  numbers  is  to  be  prevented  if 
possible,  though  some  of  those  already  there  may  be 
tolerated,  perhaps,  if  sufficiently  conscious  of  the 
magnanimity  of  the  Creoles — also  aliens  to  the 
country.  Yet  there  is  some  sense  in  the  article. 
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“ We  have  been  informed  and  we  believe  it  to  be 
a fact  that  a new  Tailor  has  recently  arrived  and 
taken  his  place  in  our  country.  The  novelty,  pathos, 
and  interest  attached  to  this  fact  is  that  the  new 
comer  is  a white  man — and  by  white  man  we  mean 
a Western,  a man  no  doubt  of  pure  European  blood, 
Aryan  in  race,  of  the  branch  Teutonic  it  may  be,  or 
of  the  other  branch  Celtic. 

“ So  far  as  we  know  this  is  a new  thing  in  our 
history.  And  even  if  it  should  happen  to  be  not 
the  first  case  of  the  kind,  yet  an  event  like  this  at 
such  a time  as  this  into  which  we  have  entered  in 
Sierra  Leone,  is  fraught  with  significance. 

“ We  have  more  than  once  protested  in  these 
columns  that  we  are  no  haters  of  the  white  man  as 
such.  We  say  it  again  that  if  it  were  in  our  power 
to  prevent  the  European  from  settling  in  our  country 
and  sharing  in  the  life  of  the  place,  we  should 
hesitate  to  do  so.  For  it  is  our  firm  belief  that  the 
God  who  has  made  mankind  and  made  all  of  one 
blood  to  dwell  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  has  also 
ordained  the  contact  of  races.  The  European  may 
affect  to  despise  the  African,  but  he  knows  in  his 
own  heart  that  the  world  would  have  been  poorer 
and  he  himself  greatly  disadvantaged  without  the 
African  or  the  continent  of  Africa,  which  is  now  the 
land  upon  which  he  seems  to  be  fastening  much  of 
his  hopes  for  the  future.  We  too  are  greatly  de- 
ceived if  we  consider  the  coming  of  the  European 
an  unmixed  evil.  Evil  there  has  certainly  been  and 
greater  evil  there  will  certainly  be  in  connection  with, 
and  due  to,  the  presence  of  this  people  in  our  midst : 
but  all  told,  the  good  is  bound  to  far  outweigh  the 
evil,  any  way,  it  all  depends  on  how  we  use  the 
happening  which,  for  sure,  we  cannot  prevent. 

“ When  therefore  we  make  repeated  mention  of 
the  white  man  in  our  columns  and  refer  to  him  from 
time  to  time  let  it  be  understood  that  not  from  hatred 
but  from  necessity  do  we  go  that  way. 

“We  know  that  the  arrival  of  the  white  tailor  has 
created  a flutter  among  our  own  tailors  of  the  soil — 
young  men  and  older  men  who  have  prosecuted  this 
craft  among  us  for  many  years,  and  according  to 
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their  opportunities  have  done  well  indeed  for  us.  But 
lest  the  evil  genius  of  indolence  which  pursues  us  in 
all  our  ways  should  gain  the  mastery  in  this  matter, 
lest,  thinking  that — Oh  ! things  will  right  themselves 
just  now — the  European  will  soon  go  his  way — lest, 
thinking  so  to  their  own  undoing  our  tailors  should 
make  little  of  this  new  happening  we  think  it  our 
duty  to  offer  a word  or  two  of  advice  to  them. 

“ First  of  all,  it  has  got  to  be  believed  by  every- 
body in  this  country  that  the  times  now  are  not  the 
same  as  the  times  past.  We  have  entered  upon  a 
very  new  time ; it  is  not  after  all  a worse  time  than 
before;  but  it  is  a time  in  which  we  shall  have  some 
rude  awakening;  a time  in  which  we  must  fight  for 
daily  bread  before  we  get  it.  A time  in  which 
starvation  will  face  some  people  and  even  attack 
them,  unless  they  stand  up  like  men  and  play  their 
own  part  in  their  own  country. 

All  is  not  gold  that  glitters.  The  British  nation 
is  a wealthy  nation,  a great  nation  ; but  it  is  also  a 
matter  of  common  knowledge  with  us  that  among 
that  people  thousands  dwell  in  daily  hunger  and 
starvation  whose  faces  are  white  and  who  are  aryans 
to  the  core.  One  of  their  own  Newspapers  set  itself 
to  thank  God  just  the  other  day  that  the  percentage 
of  indoor  and  outdoor  PAUPERS  has  been  reduced 
to  24.3  per  1,000  since  1901.  But  Africa  is  now  wide 
open  to  the  gaze  of  these  people  and  they  know  it 
to  be  rich  on  the  East  of  it,  on  the  West,  on  the 
North  and  South.  So,  let  us  make  up  our  minds 
that  it  is  going  to  be  a contest  in  the  future  : WE 
MUST  EIGHT  FOR  OUR  DAILY  BREAD. 

“ The  European  who  has  come  has  not  come  to 
civilize  us ; not  even  to  teach  us  better  tailoring  but 
to  earn  his  Bread ; and  we  are  certain  that  he  has 
at  his  back  for  support  and  encouragement  every 
European  individual  and  all  European  firms  and 
combines  in  this  place.  The  event  therefore  is  not 
such  as  the  tailors  of  the  place  should  take  lightly. 
We  are  told  that  some  men  of  soft  mould  have 
already  put  themselves  bag  and  baggage  under  this 
new  man  and  are  now  hired  servants  rather  than 
continuing  their  own  masters.  Here  also  the  Slave 
MIND  operates.  We  are  very  fond  of  situation  in 
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which  there  would  be  no  need  to  think  and  no  need 
to  plan.  To  open  wide  our  mouths  and  by  some 
person  put  bread  there  however  scanty  is  what  we 
like.  But  not  all  our  Tailors  will  sink  themselves 
in  the  river  which  has  come  to  be  with  us ; that  is 
good;  but  unless  our  tailors  are  careful  they  will 
have  in  a year  or  two  to  shut  up  shop ; fold  their 
hands  and  be  the  lamenters  of  a very  bad  fate  in- 
deed. They  may  have  to  go  down  the  coast  or 
betake  themselves  to  the  line — at  any  rate  come  into 
a condition  of  serious  hardships.  They  can  avoid 
this  situation.  They  can  prevent  it : and  for  God’s 
sake  we  beg  them  to  do  this. 

“ Take  this,  young  man  ! Not  by  cringing  and 
licking  spittle  shall  we  in  any  wise  improve  our 
condition  among  the  whites.  The  cringing  men  of 
the  Future  will  be  trodden  down  like  the  mean  things 
they  are.  No  ! we  have  to  study  the  situation  and 
adapt  ourselves  to  it,  growing  in  courage  and  in  the 
fear  of  God. 

“ We  have  no  doubt  that  though  the  white  man 
has  come,  yet  only  frivolous  Sierra  Leoneans  will 
delight  to  pull  bread  out  of  their  own  brothers’ 
mouths.  The  majority  are  no  doubt  settled  : the  men 
of  thoughtful  ways.  But  then,  our  tailors  must 
learn  the  lesson  of  the  new  time  and  cease  their 
foolish  ways  of  doing  jobs  in  idle  and  inefficient 
fashion.  Bo  we  all  nar  one  is  not  an  appeal  that 
is  likely  to  smooth  matters  now,  unless  our  tailors 
will  rise  up  and  take  life  seriously,  they  will  surely 
starve.  The  white  man  will  deprive  them  of  even 
that  which  they  seem  to  have.  The  matter  then  is 
like  this  : For  the  sake  of  their  own  souls  and  body, 
for  the  sake  of  their  wives  and  children,  for  the  sake 
of  their  own  future  and  the  future  of  their  craft,  all 
the  Creole  Boy  Tailors  of  Freetown  must  set  them- 
selves not  to  turn  journey  men,  but  (i)  to  improve 
themselves  in  their  work,  (2)  cease  disappointing 
customers,  (3)  and  stop  charging  ‘ Cow  Prices  ’ for 
little  jobs.” 

On  the  whole,  the  article  gives  a true  representa- 
tion of  the  native  view,  so  I have  quoted  it  in  full. 
But  not  all  editors  are  so  moderate  as  the  writer  of 
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the  foregoing,  and  since  the  presence  of  the  wicked 
white  man  is  always  a cause  of  trouble  to  the  good 
black,  one  often  finds  something  of  this  kind  : — 

“ Two  Europeans  here  evidently  finding  them- 
selves in  the  bush,  think  they  can  do  it,  are  in  the 
habit  of  allowing  their  cooks  and  hammockmen  to 
chase  after  people’s  fowl.  ...  Is  this  a new  law, 
officials  travelling  in  the  bush  to  rob  people  of  their 
fowls?  ” 

The  sanitary  regulations  seem  to  have  occasioned 
great  indignation  in  one  colony,  especially  since  they 
caused  boasting  officials  to  play  “ boyish  pranks  ” 
upon  the  staid  and  cleanly  citizens  who  objected  to 
part  with  their  rubbish. 

“ It  would  seem  as  if  there  is  a determination 
somewhere  ‘ to  go  in  ’ for  the  people  over  the  mos- 
quito larvae  bore  with  vengeance,  and  we  ask,  why  ? 
As  a correspondent  calls  attention  to  it  elsewhere,  we 
do  hope  that  the  X [official]  would  put  his  foot  down 
as  some  of  his  predecessors  have  done  before  him  of 
this  reckless  abuse  of  the  power  invested  in  the  Com- 
missioners to  fine  people,  some  of  them  simply  doing 
it  to  talk  about  themselves  and  their  doings  when 
travelling  on  board  the  steamers,  or  to  narrate  their 
exploits  to  their  friends  when  at  home  on  furlough,  to 
show  what  important  personages  they  are  when  on 
the  coast,  and  what  they  too  are  doing  for  the  build- 
ing up  of  the  Empire  on  which  the  sun  never  sets. 
But  this  sounds  more  of  boyish  pranks  than  one 
taking  his  important  and  responsible  post  seriously.” 

Alas  for  our  reputation  ! Who  in  future  will  be 
able  to  believe  the  tales  of  a returned  official  or 
traveller  unless  they  are  duly  confirmed  by  a native  ? 

“ Africa  has  been  called  the  ‘ land  of  lies  ’ — and  so 
called  on  account  of  the  abominable  tissues  of  calcu- 
lated lies  with  which  some  Europeans  in  high  places 
in  South  Africa  flooded  Europe  and  the  world  when 
the  Boer  War  was  being  hatched.  There  are  more 
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lies  told  in  West  Africa,  we  verily  believe,  at  dinner 
parties,  drinking  parties,  and  clubs  from  which  black 
men  are  rigidly  excluded,  than  are  told  anywhere  else 
on  the  face  of  this  wild  world.  Louis  de  Rougemont 
is  not  in  it  when  the  shining  lights  of  these  parties 
and  clubs  are  exhibiting  talents  in  the  art  of  Ananias. 
It  therefore  behoves  . . all  black  inhabitants  of  the 
Colony  to  see  that  . . their  own  case  is  strongly  and 
clearly  put,  and  that  Xs  important  mission  is  not 
tempted  to  degenerate  into  a collection  of  question- 
able facts  gathered  from  questionable  and  doubtful 
sources.” 

It  is  very  sad  to  find  that  the  good  opinion  of 
a native  writer  has  been  shaken  by  the  ill-bred 
manners  of  “ prancing  Pro-consuls,”  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  his  wounded  feelings  were  soothed  both 
by  his  own  French,  and  by  the  receipt  of  fat  sub- 
scriptions. 

“ A short  while  ago,  it  fell  to  our  lot  to  bear  witness 
in  these  columns  to  the  fact  that,  the  old  class  of  men 
who  treated  our  Kings  and  Chiefs  disrespectfully, 
was  a thing  of  the  past — at  least  that  was  what  we 
meant — ^and  it  goes  very  much  against  the  grain  that 
we  should  be  called  upon  so  soon  to  question,  as  it 
were,  our  own  veracity.  But  the  ill-bred  manners  of 
two  verdant  Commissioners  and  Assistants  at  that, 
evidently  suffering  from  the  rerulent  mental  disease 
known  in  France  as  la  grande  tate  or  ‘fat  head,’ 
cannot  give  the  lie  direct  to  what  we  conceive  to  be 
the  true  condition  of  things;  in  spite  of  all,  therefore, 
we  would  still  regard  these  vagaries  as  the  exceptions 
to  the  rule  we  have  laid  down.  ...  If  they  would  act 
like  prancing  Pro-consuls  with  no  method  in  their 
madness  and  proceed  without  cause  or  provocation 
to  handle  our  Native  Rulers  roughly,  it  should  be 
deemed  politic  for  any  body  of  free-men  to  give  our 
Society  subscriptions.” 

Sometimes  it  would  seem  as  if  the  remarks  are  a 
little  premature,  for,  after  having  described  a certain 
arrest  as  “ another  unfortunate  instance  of  the  way 
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in  which  native  rulers  in  the  interior  are  treated,” 
the  writer  declares  with  delightful  naivete,  “ I am  not 
acquainted  with  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  cannot 
therefore  express  an  opinion  one  way  or  the  other.” 

It  will  be  evident  from  the  foregoing  extracts  that 
the  white  man  is  not  worthy  to  mix  with  the  highly 
coloured  African  gentleman.  But  the  fault  may  not 
always  lie  with  the  European,  for,  under  the  heading 
of  “ Probable  Miscarriage  of  Justice,”  we  read:  — 

“ In  the  above  cause  the  defending  Chief  pled  Not 
Indebted,  X and  Y supporting  his  contention.  Such 
is  the  strained  relations  between  the  Chief  and  Z 
[whose  ‘ Tribunal  Clerk  ’ gave  evidence  on  the  other 
side],  that  one  is  inclined  to  believe  that  some  decep- 
tion has  been  practised  on  the  Court.” 

Indeed,  the  native  editor  sometimes  even  dis- 
approves of  certain  of  his  own  people  (not  necessarily 
only  the  non-subscribers)  who  have  but  “ a smatter- 
ing education,”  and  are  guilty  of  a desire  to  put  in 
a good  word  for  their  senior  European  officers. 

” To  bear  out  the  fact  that  even  a West  African 
journal  can  say  nothing  but  the  truth  in  the  interests 
of  an  administration  and  a people,  there  was  an  actual 
‘ mutiny  ’ by  the  prisoners  . . which  made  it  warm 
for  the  gaoler  . . the  treatment  of  a newly  arrived 
gaoler — a West  Indian,  has  been  unbearable.  . . . 
This  is  often  the  doings  of  a black  man,  who  finding 
himself  in  such  a position  would  do  such  acts  of 
cruelty,  not  so  much  from  the  conscientious  perfor- 
mance of  his  duties  as  a desire  to  do  something  to 
please  his  senior  European  officer,  so  as  to  put  in  a 
good  word  for  him  when  there  is  a chance,  and  many 
an  unprincipled  native  with  a smattering  education 
is  usually  a tool  for  all  dirty  works.” 

And  those  people  who  expect  nothing  but  “ dirty 
works  ” from  rude  Boys  ” with  languages  ” are 
probably  justified,  for 
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“ To  our  own  hearing  we  heard  Chief  X say  ‘ I 
have  always  expressed  my  fears  as  to  the  future  of 
this  Town  with  such  rude  Boys  as  we  now  have,  and 
with  such  languages  from  them.’  We  share  with  the 
Chief  in  his  fears.” 

One  writer  goes  so  far  as  to  describe  his  fellow- 
countrymen  as 

“ human  torpedoes  more  deadly  and  destructive 
because  of  their  submarine  propensities,”  ” these 
human  leopards  ” who  ‘‘go  in  like  the  lion  in  one  of 
Aesop’s  fables  for  their  next  of  kin.” 

Ticks,  scorpions,  and  other  West  African  pests 
are  quite  bad  enough,  but  a leonine-submarine- 
leopard  would  be  a horrible  thing  to  have  down  one’s 
back  ! 

The  native  correspondent’s  fears  are  not  always 
confined  to  his  local  papers,  however,  and  some  of 
Truth’s  observations  about  Liberia  in  the  African 
Mail  are  too  good  to  miss. 

‘‘  Nothing  has  been  done  as  yet  to  put  down  the 
disturbance  in  the  far-off  Pese  district.  Some  of  the 
Commissioners  from  the  hinterland  were  present  at 
the  inauguration,  but  without  any  news  of  a success- 
ful advance  against  Yapawuru,  who  is  still  master  of 
the  field,  and  is  reported  to  have  surprised  and  carried 
away  many  towns.  It  is  current  that  some  of  the 
Commissioners  who  went  out  expressly  to  circumvent 
and  capture  the  chief  have  retreated  from  the  seat  of 
war,  and  are  engaged  in  some  sort  of  self-seeking 
pursuits  tantamount  to  poltroonery.” 

But,  surely,  one  can  hardly  expect  a Commissioner 
to  stand  against  a conqueror  who  can  not  only 
capture  people,  but  can  carry  away  even  towns  ! No 
wonder  that  another  paper  observes  : — 

” In  a region  where  ‘ soldiers  ’ seem  to  get  out  of 
control  and  themselves  and  savages  join  issue  to 
fight  and  devour  one  another,  decent  people  should 
avoid  going  near  them.” 


A PEACEFUL  DAY  IN  NIGERIA 


LXXII. — Dressing  is  a Regular  Battle.  LXXIII. — The  Hornet  kills 
TWO  Birds  with  one  Stone. 


A PEACEFUL  DAY  IN  NIGERIA 


LXXIV. — Oh  Dear!  These  Tornadoes!  LXXV. — Not  a peaceful 

Sleep. 
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That  Liberia  is  not  under  Turkey  is  not  exactly 
new  to  us,  but  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  Robinson 
Crusoes  are  still  to  be  found. 

“ Most  of  the  troubles  that  have  arisen  with  the 
aboriginal  population  must  be  attributed  to  the  most 
defective  system  of  provincial  and  legal  administra- 
tion in  vogue  in  the  Republic.  Commissioners  who 
have  hitherto  been  appointed  and  available  are 
ignorant  men,  and  with  no  other  qualifications  than 
an  ardent  cupidity  for  getting  money  to  create  a per- 
sonal fund.  Armed  with  a commission  (the  only  and 
necessary  qualifications  for  which  have  been  base 
servility  and  a cringing  propensity)  they  proceed 
forthwith  into  the  hinterland,  where  they  wield  an 
omnipotence  that  defies  Ottoman  rule.  They  are 
under  no  regulations  or  rules,  are  furnished  with  no 
letters  of  instructions,  and  are  amenable  to  nobody, 
not  even  the  President  himself ; in  fine,  they  are 
supreme  in  matters  administrative  as  well  as  legal, 
and  each  fills  up  to  the  brim  the  measure  of  Alexan- 
der Selkirk  in  the  Isle  of  Juan  Fernandez:  — 

‘ Monarch  of  all  he  surveys  ; 

His  rights  none  to  dispute.’ 

In  short,  they  are  lords  of  the  Peses,  the  Bandis,  the 
Buzis  and  the  Gizis.” 

Now,  one  would  not  mind  their  being  the  lords  of 
the  Peses,  or  of  the  Bandis,  or  even,  in  special  cir- 
cumstances, of  both,  perhaps,  but  when  they  aspire 
to  the  lordship  of  the  Buzis  and  the  Gizis  as  well — it 
really  is  too  much  ! And  yet  it  is  not  all,  for 

“ In  addition  to  their  administrative  omnipotence 
they  wield  a legal  one  as  well ; they  constitute  Magis- 
trates, Judge  and  Jury  and  Chief  Justice,  goaded  as 
they  are  by  the  auri  sacra  fames.  . . . They,  as  well 
as  the  other  Magistrates  and  Justices  of  the  Peace  of 
the  Republic,  derive  their  perquisities  from  (i)  issue 
of  summons,  and  (2)  costs  in  a suit,  and  whatever  else 
they  could  get  off  litigants.  These  are  fixed  by  no 
law,  but  are  contingent  on  (a)  the  caprice  and  cupidity 
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of  Magistrates  or  Commissioners,  and  (b)  malevo- 
' lence  of  suitors— oppression,  perversion  of  judgment, 
and  extortion  answers  the  last — the  quid  novi  mor- 
talia  pectora  cogis.” 

And  oh  ! alas  ! worse  is  to  follow,  for 

“ Hitherto  men  wholly  unqualified  have  been 
appointed  in  each  of  the  counties  to  the  Courts  of 
Common  Pleas — in  most  cases  men  whose  ideas  and 
knowledge  of  dignity  rests  only  in  donning  a tall  hat 
and  third-rate  overcoat.  The  result  has  been  obvious. 
They  have  proved  wholly  incompetent,  and  have 
been  convicted  of  receiving  bribes,  of  perverting 
judgment,  and  the  like.” 

As  for  one  of  the  Courts  : — 

‘‘  The  present  appointee  does  not  appear  to  be  of 
such  an  age  and  experience  as  should  befit  him  for 
his  onerous  duties.  . . . He  will  succeed  in  the  end, 
but  through  repeated  failures,  may  we  ask  ? And  no 
man  ever  has  eternity  at  his  disposal.” 

So  much  for  the  news  portion  of  the  papers,  but 
the  editor  does  not  live  by  news  alone,  and  the  adver- 
tisements are  often  quite  good.  The  following  is 
somewhat  startling  : — 

” Easy  System. — British-African  Workman  Store 
undertakes  to  supply  Coffin  with  Hearse,  Men, 
Grave,  &c.,  by  special  arrangements  for  easy  pay- 
ment by  instalment.” 

The  “ undertaking  ” is  quite  appropriate,  but  the 
manner  of  sending  the  grave  with  the  hearse  is  not 
known  outside  West  Africa. 

On  the  next  page,  a dentist  informs  his  patients 
that  he 

” has  returned  from  Calabar  and  is  now  in  the  Gold 
Coast  Colony  and  hope  to  return  to  his  Head- 
quarters— Freetown — in  a few  weeks  hence.” 

9 
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The  advertisement  has  a wonderful  coat  of  arms 
consisting  of  a set  of  false  teeth  argent,  couchant, 
supported  by  two  pairs  of  forceps,  sable,  rampant, 
and  other  elegant,  suggestive  articles  reclinant. 

“The  Family  Dispensary  C ” is  apparently 

itself  a 

“ Dealer  in  all  kinds  of  Patent  and  Proprietary  Medi- 
cines, Photographic  Materials.  Prescriptions  accur- 
ately prepared  at  moderate  charges,’’ 

for  no  person  is  named. 

Another  runs 

“ CAUSE  FOR  GLADNESS  ! 

CAUSE  FOR  GLADNESS  ! ! ! 


Bor-Bor-Joe  ! Yes  James  ! ! 

Is  it  true.  That  Xmas  Bazaar  now  open  at  X. 

Yes  ’tis  True!  ’’ 

Then  the  advertiser  begs  to  inform  “ the  pulbic  ’’ 
that  he  has  received  from  England 

“ Gents  fashionable  Vesting  leg  patent  Golosh 
button  boots  for  dress  purpose  . . rustic  straw  hat — 
Watches  nickel  . . Also  Ladies,  fashionable  well 
Trimmed  Hats,  of  the  latest  parisian  style  with  roses 
and  foliage  round,  also  Ladies’  Hats,  with  wreaths 
roses,  all  round,  fine  and  rustic  straw  with  Pug- 
garee, Ladies.  I am  O.  Shanta,  work  for-no-man.’’ 

The  last  sentence  seems  rather  a strange  descrip- 
tion of  a head-dress  (even  a Scottish  one),  but  that 
does  not  disturb  the  advertiser,  who  continues  to  the 
effect  that  he 

“ received  a large  supply  of  spectacles,  to  suit  all 
sufferers  of  the  sight,  in  Blue,  nickel  & gold  frames, 
also  white,  blue  & smoke  glasses.  Secure  your 
eyesight  by  getting  one.’’ 
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He  concludes  with  delightful  candour, 

“ Come  one,  come  all  & take  . your  chance.” 

A General  Dealer  Fancy  Goods  announces  inter 
alia  that  he  has 

” Woolen  Vests  & Drawers  in  pairs  assorted  for 
rheumatism  . . splendid  glove  . . Tenis  shirt  all 
assorted  colours  . . splendid  Cloth  for  bride  in  silk 
and  Brocade  . . quilts  large  enough  for  any  bed  in 
moderate  prices.” 

Patent  medicine  advertisements  must  almost  keep 
some  of  these  wretched  rags  alive,  so  it  is  very  unkind 
of  an  editor  to  disparage  such  wares  in  his  New 
Year’s  message,  though  it  must  be  admitted  that 
when  paralytic  strokes  become  daily  occurrences 
some  word  of  advice  is  necessary. 

“ As  a people  we  must  live  so  as  to  live  long;  we 
must  positively  resist  all  evil  forces  which  may 
operate  among  us  for  our  undoing.  May  we  be  wise 
in  time  ! May  we  turn  back  again  soon  to  the  wisdom 
of  our  fathers  and  have  less  to  do  with  the  White 
man’s  preserve  and  patent  medicines  whose  entail  so 
far  has  been  Kidney  Disease  in  plenty  among  us  and 
Paralytic  Strokes  almost  every  day.  Bitter  leaves 
and  Oguse  and  Ocra ; foofoo  and  yams  and  Cassada 
are  better  than  the  white  man’s  ham,  and  his  bogu? 
sugar.  May  we  begin  to  be  wise  in  time  ! ” 

It  is  certainly  an  advantage  to  have  medicines  made 
up  in  accordance  with  the  directions  of  one’s  medical 
adviser,  so  it  is  comforting  to  know  that  there  is  an 
establishment 

“ For  Patent  and  Proprietary  Medicines  and 
Druggist  Sundries  of  all  kind.  Prescriptions  are 
put  up  while  you  wait,  and  accurately  too  Drugs 
fresh  and  standardised  always  in  stock.” 

One  advertiser  informs  his  “ friends  and  clients  ” 
that 
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“ all  earnest  traders  will  find  help  and  advice,  and  are 
bound  to  prosper  when  once  in  business  connection 
with  X.” 

And  he  proposes  to  confound  the  anthropologist  of 
the  future  by  the  general  use  of 

“ X’s  famous  uncurling  hair  water  (makes  the 
curled  hair  of  the  African  as  straight  as  that  of  the 
European,  no  difficulties  more  in  parting  the  hair 
nicely.  The  finishing  touch  to  the  toilet  of  the 
African  smart  gentleman).” 

The  announcement 

“ SPECIMENS  of  our  work  can  be  seen  in  the 
Cemetaries  ” is  rather  startling  until  one  realizes  that 
grave-stones  are  referred  to,  and  that  the  advertisers 
are  not  teachers  of  boxing.  And  in  the  same  paper 
we  find  that  in  X’s  “ Sartorial  Academy  ” one  can 
have 

“ Patterns  cut  to  measure  for  Tailors  with  brown 
paper,  also  special  patterns  cut  fit  extraordinary 
figures,  i.e.  . . Hump-chest  . . or  any  disproportion.” 
In  fact  “‘The  Tailor’s  House  for  Value’  supplies 
from  the  needle  to  the  Cloth.” 

An  advertisement  of  a book  is  worth  noting,  and 
if  the  volume  teaches  how  to  go  to  the  Devil  when 
necessary  it  must  be  interesting  reading  indeed. 

“ Look  before  You  leap  into  the  Leap  Year. 


“ There  are  many  3'^oung  people  who  are  mighty 
anxious  to  get  married  : they  are  hard  eared  and 
never  take  advice ; they  prefer  to  follow  their  own 
sweet  will.  After  taking  the  irrevocable  step  then 
they  begin  to  lament  when  they  find  that  marriage 
does  not  mean  all  kissing  and  making  love.  Some 
of  them  mope,  pine  away  and  die ; others  put  on  a 
sbold  face  on  a disagreeable  situation  and  go  to  the 
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devil  if  needs  be.  The  best  book  for  this  class  of 
people  is  X X ...  . Do  you  want  to  know  more, 
get  a copy  at  is.  3d.” 

The  writer  of  the  following  would  seem  to  have 
some  admiration  for  legal  lore  : — 

” Sale  of  Houses  and  Lands. 

All  that  new  and  Spacious  Buildings,  Corrugated 
Iron  Roofs,  &c.,  at  present  occupied  by  the  Salva- 
tion Army  situate  lying  and  being  in  X.  Street  hard 
by  Y.  Street  will  be  sold.  . . . 

A Big  Investments — Grand  Speculation  on  Land. 
All  that  acres  of  land.  . . . This  is  a rear  oppor- 
tunity.” 

This  notice  of  a house  to  let  or  lease  sounds 
attractive  : — 

“The  whole  of  the  second  floor  of  X.  Cottage,  a 
very  commodiouse  and  healthy  house  on  the  . . 
adjoining  the  site  for  the  Bank  of  Y.  building,  com- 
prising 6 rooms  with  verandah  and  porticos.  Also 
in  addition  2 outhouses  and  kitchen  at  the  backyard. 
Thh  hause  can  be  inspected  at  any  time  during  the 
day.  For  particulars  . pply  to  Z.” 

The  natives  have  a great  passion  for  changing  their 
names  and  taking  double-barrelled  ones,  so  a notice 
on  the  following  lines  is  quite  usual  : — 

“ I the  undersigned  hereby  give  notice  to  all  whom 
it  may  concern  that  I have  relinquished  my  former 
name  of  Samuel  Ogbomosho  Olorun  Jones,  and  have 
assumed  that  of  Samuel  Lord  Roberts  Kitchener 
Wolseley-Smith  as  from  the  ist  January  1908  by 
which  name  I desire  to  be  known  henceforth. 

(Sd)  Samuel  Lord  Roberts  Kitchener 

Wolseley-Smith.” 

I have  not  seen  much  in  the  way  of  poetry,  but 
possibly  the  following  (referring  to  the  prospective 
Centenary  celebrations)  is  meant  for  such  : — 
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“ What  were  Sa  Leone  and  Lagos 
Gold  Coast  and  the  Cameroons 
Niger  Delta  or  Nigeria 
But  reminders  of  our  loss  ? — 

Look  at  Freetown  and  her  daughters 
All  the  Peninsula  around 

Les’ter,  Regent,  Glos’ter,  Bathurst 
Charlotte,  Hastings  and  the  likes?” 

In  another  place,  one  notices  that  a visitor’s 
opinion  of  Bathurst  is  that 

” Every  prospect  pleases 
But  only  the  girls  are  vile.” 

And  it  is  no  wonder  that  a correspondent  reports 
that  ‘‘it  is  the  raging  belief  ” that  the  writer  had 
done  himself  harm.  To  cap  all,  he  took  to  himself 
a wife 

‘‘  not  from  those  of  the  first  division  whom  he  says 
are  the  future  hopes  of  the  Colony,  but  from  the  other 
division.” 

The  correspondent  continues  rather  mysteriously 
that  the  writer 

‘‘  is  therefore  not  a wise  man.  Oh  the  oil ! Oh  the 
wine  ! ! Oh  the  Girls  ! ! ! ! Bravo  for  the  young 
reverend  X.” 

In  another  contribution  from  The  Gambia  we  are 
told  that  Bathurst  in  the  Island  of  Saint  Mary  could 
be  best  described  in  the  following  terms  : — 

‘‘  Here  Monkey  bread  gigantic  grows 
Here  chattering  monkeys  peep, 

And  mangrove  flourishes  in  the  swamps 
Where  alligators  creep. 

Where  oysters  please  to  live  on  trees 
And  fish  amphibious  lives 
And  mosquitoes  and  sand  flies 
To  murder  all  our  sleep. 

On  the  Sand  bank  in  Africa 
They  call  St.  Mary’s  Isles.” 
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The  native  Tennyson  often  manages  to  get  the  first 
couple  of  lines  into  satisfactory  form,  but  he  then 
seems  to  tire,  and  lose  all  interest  in  the  metre  and 
the  rhyme.  The  following  is  named  “ A Juggle  in 
a Jungle  Bungle  ” and  it  exhibits  as  great  a disturb- 
ance in  its  form  as  the  writer  (L.  F.  G.)  claims  has 
occurred  in  his  finances. 

“ When  we’ve  thanked  our  present  Chairman,  and 
our  famous  Engineers, 

And  listened  to  these  statements  re  the  West, 

Let’s  ponder  just  a moment,  and  look  back  o’er 
bygone  years. 

To  judge,  is  what  we’re  doing  for  the  best. 

Captive  Bonnat  saw  this  reef.  Sirs,  and  belief  in 
White  man’s  might. 

Induced  Angoe,  the  chief.  Sirs,  to  sell  his  people’s 
right. 

Then  A.  B.’s  fed  the  public  in  eighteen  eighty-two 

With  the  first  instalment  of  these  shares  we  many 
rue. 

Still,  they  nursed  their  greedy  offspring  and  credit 
to  them’s  fair 

For  in  Modern  Mining  Company  ways  that  kind 
of  thing  is  rare. 

A five  percentum  dividend,  after  more  than  ten 
long  years. 

Our  first  and  last  and  only  one  many  of  us  fears, 

Was  earned  by  a first-class  Native  without  the  aid 
of  Whites, 

Railway,  Cyanide  process,  or  Gold  Fields  shining 
Lights 

And  that  fact  was  credit  more.  Sir,  to  our  Coloured 
B rudder. 

Cause  it  healed  the  sore.  Sir,  before  C.  D.  E.  left 
the  rudder. 

F.  G.  then  took  the  reins  of  office  working  the 
owners  with  financing  skill 

H.  1.  J.  joined  him,  friends  and  money,  all  left 
when  they’d  had  their  fill 

Also  bright  K.  L.,  story-teller,  plucky  buyer, 
cautious  seller 
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Reigner  in  our  brighter  days,  good-bye,  we  liked 
your  ways. 

M.  N.,  after  D.  E.,  best  of  all  the  bleeding  lot 
Smiled  at  A.  B.’s  hums  and  haws,  asked  not  O.  P. 
what  he  thought. 

Tells  all  squarely  face  to  face  the  mines  no  good 
Till  we  go  the  pace  of  the  Q.  R.  S.  T.  Afric 
race 

What  might  have  been  had  he  lived  to  hold,  his 
shares  and  power  all  uncontrolled. 

Firm  and  generous,  straight  as  a die,  ’twas  our 
great  loss  when  he  passed  by. 

The  meteoric  fluctuations  of  our  Pound,  now  ten 
bob  shares. 

Enriching,  beggaring,  mid  sensations,  honest  bulls 
and  knowing  bears. 

Why  don’t  we  tumble  to  it,  ain’t  they  yet  taught 
men  sense  ? 

Fancy,  Ten  pounds,  then  shillings,  now  ten 
pence 

Alas  ! farewell,  to  my  U.  V.  shares,  those  that  Pve 
held  so  long. 

And  goodbye  to  my  old  age  ease. 

The  controllers  are  now  so  Titled  and  strong 
And  abled,  like  Chinese,  to  squeeze 
That  I fear  every  rise,  will  precede  a slump 
Good  gold  may  be  cut.  Yet  me  Shelled 
Miscalculations,  of  every  Pump,  Bad  climate  and 
truth’s  withheld.” 

As  a final  example,  and  a rather  clever  one,  I 
quote  “ An  acrostic  ode  to  the  memory  of  the  late 

‘ J.  F.  R L.’ ” By  C.  S.  But  why  the  author 

queries  the  deceased’s  chance  of  rest  is  known  only 
to  himself. 

“ Just  as  a tree  in  prime  of  life 
Uprooted  by  storm’s  angry  strife. 

Linked  fast  to  earth  by  one  fell  blow 
Invisibly  it  sinks  below; 

Under  Opobo’s  richest  soil 
So  let  F.  R L.  rest  from  toil. 
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F.  R L.  in  no  small  degree 

Lived  life’s  short  span  midst  care  and  glee  : 
Opobo  land  his  last  resort 
On  Christmas  eve  proved  his  last  port 
Done  with  this  life  he  enters  rest 
Enters  it  by  Divine  behest. 

Rest  then?  F.  R L.  sleep  and  rest? 

Entangled  cares  can  never  wrest 
From  thee  thy  dear  and  sweet  repose 
Freed  as  thou  art  from  pangs  and  throes 
Enjoy  the  meed  for  all  prepared, 

Life  everlasting  was  declared.  Amen." 

It  would  not  do  to  close  this  chapter  without  some 
reference  to  The  Zungeru  Herald  and  Sportsman 
which  first  saw  the  light  on  July  30th,  1904.  The 
editorial  sets  forth  that 

“ No  more  will  it  be  necessary  to  look  up  the 
Government  Gazettes  published  before  their  time  ! ? 
(Pace  Secretariat)  for  items  of  news.  Here  will  be 
the  Fountain,  from  which  will  flow  a stream  of 
glittering  wit  and  mirth.” 

/ 

Alas,  the  stream  flowed  too  violently,  for  the  first 
issue  was  called  in  on  the  following  day,  and  after  a 
short  run,  there  were  so  many  threats  of  libel  actions 
that  the  paper  ceased  publication.  Little  pricks  for 
the  Government  {Gazettes  were  usually  three  or  four 
months  behind  time,  and  every  issue  corrected 
announcements  in  the  preceding  one)  were  all  very 
well,  but  private  paragraphs  were  too  dangerous,  and 
although  I should  much  like  to  give  some  extracts 
from  the  issue  now  before  me,  I must  avoid  tempta- 
tion and  refrain  for  the  same  reason. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


African  Warfare. 

War  in  Africa  is  conducted  in  many  different 
ways,  and  great  is  the  contrast  between  the  tactics 
of  the  enemy  in  the  South,  West,  and  East.  The 
wily  Boer  lies  afar  off,  hidden  behind  rocks  and  earth 
of  almost  the  same  colour  as  himself ; the  Ashanti 
creeping  up  close  in  the  dense  forest,  or  watching 
behind  a well  concealed  stockade,  shatters  the  victim 
with  his  long  Dane-gun,  imported  from  Birmingham  ; 
in  Northern  Nigeria,  the  native  may  crawl  and  hide 
behind  every  stone  and  tuft  of  grass  until  near 
enough  to  loose  his  silent  arrow,  he  may  lie  hidden 
in  the  mouth  of  a cave  waiting  for  his  enemy  to 
approach,  or  he  may  (like  the  Gannawarri)  fight  with 
spears  and  on  horseback ; while  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Continent  (which  I have  yet  to  see)  the  “ Fuzzy 
wuzzies  ” have  made  themselves  famous  by  still 
other  tactics.  But  all  of  these  methods  have  been 
described  fully  by  different  writers,  especially  those 
in  South  Africa,  and  all  that  I need  do  is  to  make 
some  general  observations  on  the  conditions  in  West 
Africa,  or  rather,  in  Nigeria,  for  the  other  posses- 
sions are  now  blessed  with  peace,  of  course  ! 

Often  in  primitive  societies,  each  town  or  even 
each  family  is  at  enmity  with  its  neighbour  though, 
perhaps,  both  spring  from  the  same  stock,  and 
only  when  a common  enemy  threatens  the  whole 
people  will  the  families  combine  and  elect  a leader 


LXXVI. — The  Juju  (sacred)  Rock  at  Wase  (north  ok  the  Benue  River, 
Muri  Province,  N.  Nigeria),  which  can  be  seen  for  miles  around. 
LXXVII. — Some  of  the  Villages  are  so  well  hidden  that  no  one  would 
suspect  their  Existence.  The  Men  in  the  Photograph  have  been  told 
to  stand  up.  Otherwise  not  a vestige  of  them  could  be  seen.  (District 
between  Wase  and  Jemaan  Daroro,  N.  Nigeria.) 
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for  their  forces.  Sometimes  a victory  will  con- 
solidate the  people  permanently,  often  a defeat  will 
still  further  separate  them.  It  is  only  natural  therefore 
that  each  town  should  be  defended  as  well  as  possible 
— and  if  a small  town,  hidden — even  though  quite 
safe  from  any  common  enemy.  Sometimes  a town 
is  built  at  the  foot  of  a sacred  or  “ Juju  ” rock,  and 
it  may  then  happen  that  there  is  not  so  much  neces- 
sity for  concealment,  owing  to  the  security  due  to  the 
terror  in  which  the  rock  is  held  by  strangers.  But 
one  often  passes  a barren-looking  rock  with  no 
apparent  vestige  of  animal  and  but  little  of  vegetable 
life,  thinking  it  not  worth  another  thought,  and  yet 
that  rock  may  be  alive  with  warriors  anxiously — or 
perhaps  eagerly — watching  the  passing  column. 

On  the  plain,  perhaps  at  some  distance  from  the 
rock,  will  be  the  farms,  and  in  these  the  guinea-corn 
often  grows  to  a height  of  between  twelve  and  twenty 
feet.  If  one’s  arrival  be  sudden,  there  may  be  a 
rustle  in  the  corn  to  right  and  left,  and  he  will  see 
figures  huddled  together  and  terrified  at  the  sight  of 
the  fearful  white  bogey.  Should  one  succeed  in 
indicating  that  one’s  intentions  are  not  hostile,  and 
be  allowed  to  ascend  the  rock,  at  the  top  there 
will  probably  be  found  a chief  smoking  a long  pipe 
and  sitting  with  his  train  as  if  quite  unconscious  of 
any  event  out  of  the  ordinary — such  as  the  white 
man’s  arrival — having  happened,  and  yet,  perhaps, 
he  has  only  just  had  time  to  conceal  his  arms  before 
one  has  reached  the  top  of  the  rock.  Proceeding  a 
little  farther,  one  will  come  upon  the  village,  sur- 
rounded by  euphorbia  and  other  trees  which  will  give 
some  protection,  and  he  will  probably  find  that  the 
outside  huts  are  all  joined  together  by  small  walls  so 
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as  to  form  a rampart  behind  which  the  defenders  can 
shoot  their  arrows.  Or  there  may  be  no  trees  avail- 
able— in  some  cases  they  would  attract  attention — and 
the  village  may  have  to  depend  for  its  concealment 
upon  the  cunning  way  in  which  it  is  built,  and  upon 
the  similarity  of  the  colour  of  the  huts  to  that  of 
the  general  landscape. 

When  several  villages  combine  to  form  a con- 
tinuous fortress,  there  is  less  need  for  concealment, 
so  more  attention  is  bestowed  upon  the  arrangement 
of  the  defences.  Thus  in  the  Kagoro  country  to  the 
north  of  the  hills  at  Jemaan  Daroro,  some  five  towns 
form  a continuous  outer  line  of  euphorbia  which  is 
cut  at  various  points  by  paths  similarly  hedged,  and 
woe  betide  any  enemy  who  loses  his  way  in  these. 
The  Kagoro  retire  before  a powerful  attacking  force, 
perhaps  even  hiding  in  their  caves  in  the  mountain 
behind  the  towns,  and  allow  the  attackers  to  become 
split  up  into  various  small  parties.  But  as  the  last 
of  the  Kagoro  go  they  break  the  beehives,  and  the 
infuriated  insects  attack  the  new  arrivals,  so  they 
rush  here  and  there  down  the  paths  in  their  efforts 
to  escape  this  new  danger,  only  to  find  a poisoned 
arrow  at  the  other  end — or  perhaps  in  the  case  of  some 
of  the  tribes,  a man-pit.  In  such  cases  there  is  not 
much  chance  for  the  wounded  man  if  badly  hit  and 
if  the  poison  be  fresh,  but  usually,  if  pure  carbolic 
acid,  tannin,  or  crystals  of  permanganate  of  potash 
be  poured  into  the  wound — first  cut  and  made  larger 
— the  “ casualty  ” will  recover,  though  he  often 
has  a long  vomiting  attack  first.  Some  remarks  in 
Deuteronomy  make  one  wonder  if  some  of  the  ancient 
tribes  of  Palestine  practised  similar  tactics. 

Even  in  the  most  primitive  communities,  a general 


LXXVIII. — Terrified  Kagoro  hiding  in  the  Guinea-corn — here  about 

NINETEEN  FEET  HIGH.  PuZZLE — FiND  THE  MOTHER  AND  FiVE  CHILDREN. 

LXXIX. — At  the  top  of  the  Rock  on  which  a Village  is  built,  the 
Chief  will  often  be  found  smoking  a long  Pipe,  and  appearing  to 

REGARD  THE  VISIT  OF  THE  WHITE  MAN  (THE  FIRST  HE  HAS  EVER  SEEN, 
perhaps)  AS  QUITE  AN  ORDINARY  AFFAIR. 
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war  of  the  whole  people  with  another  tribe  or  town 
is  distinguished  from  private  acts  of  violence  com- 
mitted by  and  upon  individuals  of  that  other  tribe 
or  town,  but  where  the  communal  system  of  respon- 
sibility prevails,  private  quarrels  may  easily  develop 
into  a general  conflict.  This  is  particularly  the 
case  where  the  chiefs  have  but  little  power  over 
their  followers,  and  accordingly,  but  little  political 
authority  with  others  in  the  same  country.  But,  a 
general  war  of  the  whole  tribe  or  town  will  not  neces- 
sarily ensue,  for  the  quarrel  may  become  a blood 
feud  between  two  families,  and  never  develop  beyond 
this  stage.  The  chief  causes  of  war  amongst  natives 
are  the  abduction  of  women,  enslaving,  robbery  of 
land,  and  drunkenness,  and  we  certainly  can  claim 
that  by  preventing  the  first  three  and  discouraging 
the  last  we  have  saved  many  thousands  of  lives. 
Perhaps  we  are  most  famous  in  Africa  for  our  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  in  all  its  forms,  including  pawning, 
so  it  is  rather  strange  to  read  in  the  Standard  of 
January  28th  last  that  “ A young  woman  com- 
plained [to  the  magistrate]  at  Marylebone  yesterday 
that  her  former  landlady  at  Camden  Town  was  de- 
taining her  three-year-old  son  for  arrears  of  rent,  and 
said  that  she  had  had  him  since  Saturday  week.” 
Naturally,  ‘‘  the  magistrate  remarked  that  the  land- 
lady had  no  right  to  keep  the  child,  and  directed  a 
warrant  sergeant  to  call  and  tell  her  that  she  was 
committing  a very  serious  act,  which  might  involve 
her  being  brought  to  the  court  on  a warrant.”  Is  it 
not  only  human  nature  to  keep  any  hold  possible  over 
a debtor  ? 

The  declaration  of  war  must  always  be  a serious 
matter  for  all  concerned,  and  with  some  tribes 
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many  religious  ceremonies  are  connected  with  it  so 
as  to  make  sure  of  the  co-operation  of  the  tribal  gods. 
The  warriors  may  have  to  prepare  themselves  by 
fasting,  continence,  or  by  other  means,  not  so  as  to 
get  themselves  into  training,  into  a condition  of 
physical  fitness,  but  rather  into  a meet  moral  and 
religious  state.  The  rest  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
munity also  may  have  to  observe  special  rules  of 
diet,  or  they  may  have  to  alter  their  usual  daily 
practices  (e.g.,  sleeping)  in  some  way,  so  as  to  aid 
the  absent  warriors — after  all,  do  not  we  have  special 
services  in  our  churches  ? 

Very  often,  with  the  more  primitive  peoples,  the 
war  leader  is  chosen  for  the  occasion,  and  before  and 
after  the  hostilities  he  has  but  little  power — if  indeed 
any  at  all.  But  that  does  not  mean  that  the  troops 
are  never  trained,  and  in  fact,  where  towns  are  con- 
tinually fighting  amongst  themselves,  they  mobilize 
all  the  more  easily,  and  are  always  well  prepared 
to  fight  together  against  a common  enemy.  The 
cadet  movement  is  well  known  in  Africa.  They  are 
splendid  scouts — some  tribes  being  much  better  than 
others,  of  course — and  have  the  art  of  bringing  back 
the  maximum  of  information  with  the  minimum  of  ex- 
posure. Some  climb  trees  to  scout,  or  even  to  fight. 

Strangely  enough,  “all  is  not  fair  in  war,”  and 
many  instances  have  been  related  (especially  in 
Southern  Nigeria)  of  British  columns  succeeding  in  a 
most  simple  manner  against  an  enemy  who  has  proved 
unconquerable  for  some  time.  Thus  where  a posi- 
tion was  attacked  at  night,  and,  being  found  un- 
defended, was  occupied,  the  hostile  chiefs  sent  in 
their  submission  on  the  following  day,  saying  that 
their  practice  was  never  to  fight  at  night,  for  the 


LXXX. — A Vii.LAGE  ON  A Rock,  protected  by  Euphorbia  and  opher 
Trees.  LXXXI. — Village  hidden  more  by  the  cunning  way  in  which  it 

IS  BUILT,  AND  THE  COLOUR  OF  THE  LANDSCAPE,  THAN  BY  TREES. 
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warriors  required  rest  and  refreshment,  and  that  they 
would  no  longer  deign  to  contend  with  an  enemy 
who  took  such  unfair  measures  to  win.  The  natives 
usually  expect  a frontal  attack,  too,  and  it  has  been 
proved  in  the  case  of  the  stockades  in  Ashanti,  and 
in  difficult  country  in  Nigeria,  that  a flank  attack 
is  seldom  anticipated,  and  that  it  therefore  proves 
demoralizing.  At  the  same  time,  it  would  be  quite 
untrue  to  say  that  no  natives  make  flank  attacks  or 
fight  at  night,  and  it  is  certain  that  as  time  goes  on, 
and  our  weapons  and  ex-soldiers  become  more 
numerous  amongst  them,  our  tactics  will  be  copied 
and  employed  against  us. 

The  question  is  sometimes  asked  “ Should  a patrol 
be  sent  to  punish  a whole  tribe  simply  because  a 
single  European  official  has  been  murdered  by 
some  of  the  members  of  it?  ” The  points  arising  in 
this  connection  are  : (i)  Can  the  real  culprits  be 
found  ? (2)  If  not,  are  we  to  apply  to  a wild  tribe  the 

doctrine  of  collective  responsibility  sometimes  upon 
evidence  which  would  raise  a smile  in  any  English 
court  of  law  ? (3)  What  is  the  punitive  effect  of  an 

expedition  sent  months  after  the  offence  ? (4)  How 

many  black  lives  will  suffice  to  avenge  the  massacre 
of  one  white  life?  and  (5)  Are  punitive  operations  :o 
be  undertaken  whenever  an  official  loses  his  life  by 
travelling  in  admittedly  dangerous  districts,  and  per- 
haps even  against  express  orders?  (6)  Is  it  right  to 
annex  the  country  of  the  tribe  ? 

(i)  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  “ real  culprits  ” 
will  be  found,  for  I have  myself  known  wrongdoers  to 
be  given  up  on  a threat  of  general  punishment  to  the 
tribe  in  default.  But  are  there  any  special  “ real 
culprits  ” ? It  is  far  more  likely  that  the  whole  tribe 
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is  concerned,  and  that  all  the  members  are  guilty 
as  accessories,  and,  therefore,  that  all  are  equally 
deserving  of  punishment. 

(2)  Yes ; why  not  ? The  doctrine  of  collective 
responsibility  is  well  known  to  primitive  tribes,  and, 
even  in  England,  our  early  forefathers  held  it  to  be 
quite  reasonable  and  right.  In  fact,  we  do  ourselves 
to-day,  in  a modified  form,  for  if  any  partisans  of  one 
political  faith  disturb  a meeting  of  the  other,  the 
newspapers  of  the  latter  blame  not  only  the  actual 
disturbers,  but  the  whole  of  the  rival  party.  Indeed, 
are  not  the  Suffragettes  regarded  in  the  light  of  a 
community  at  present  ? And  in  a case  where  even  the 
whole  tribe  is  of  an  extremely  independent  and  demo- 
cratic nature,  and  each  village  is  a little  republic  in 
itself,  that  does  not  prevent  all  the  villages  joining 
together  against  a stranger  to  the  tribe.  That  is  no 
more  remarkable  than  the  fact  that  all  the  English 
cricket  clubs  stifle  their  inter-club  jealousies  to  pro- 
vide a team  to  meet  the  Australians ; or,  to  take  a 
more  serious  case,  that  a quarrelsome  husband  and 
wife  will  both  turn  on  a third  person  who  tries  to  help 
either  one  of  them.  Again,  a master  is  liable  for  all 
the  torts  of  his  servants ! Even  in  England  the 
argument  holds,  though  to  apply  our  rules  (which 
are  based  upon  the  idea  of  individual  responsibility) 
to  a case  of  communal  responsibility  would  be 
absurd.  Even  if  they  would  apply,  can  we  be 
certain  that  our  rules  are  the  wisest  possible  ? Con- 
sider, for  instance,  the  fact  that  a man  who  once 
saw  another  write  some  twenty  years  ago  is  allowed 
to  give  evidence  as  to  the  other’s  handwriting ! 
When  dealing  with  primitive  peoples,  one  usually 
tries  to  keep  the  English  principles  of  relevance 


LXXXIL— The  continuous  Wall  of  Euphorbia  leading  from  the 
Village  of  Ogban,  past  Kukkum  (of  which  a few  Huts  can  be  seen 

TO  THE  LeF'I),  to  FaDA  KaGORO  (THE  CAPITAL)  AND  OTHER  VILLAGES 

(Jemaan  Daroro  District,  N.  Nigeria).  LXXXIII. — Paths  lined  with 
Euphorbia  hedges  some  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  high. 


LXXXI^^ — “A  Stiick  in  Time.”  Issuing  Crystals  of  Permanganate 
OF  Potash  to  the  Soldiers  treparaiory  to  entering  a Jaha  town  where 
Resistance  \vas  Expected.  LXXXV. — Slave  dealers  and  slaves  under 
an  escort  of  the  Noki'hern  Nigeria  Police. 
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in  mind,  but  the  actual  rules  are  almost  worth- 
less. The  fact  that  the  eye-witnesses  differ  to  some 
extent  in  their  estimate  of  the  numbers  against 
them  rather  strengthens  than  weakens  the  presump- 
tion of  their  truthfulness;  it  at  any  rate  shows  that 
there  has  been  no  collusion.  Even  the  Gospels  differ 
in  detail,  though  the  writers  describe  the  same  events. 
In  any  case,  the  idea  of  collective  responsibility  does 
not  raise  a smile  in  a native  court  of  law. 

(3)  The  punitive  effect  is  generally  very  much 
greater  if  the  expedition  starts  at  once,  for  punish- 
ment in  the  case  of  primitive  peoples  should  be  short, 
sharp,  and  immediate.  But  there  is  no  need  to 
suppose  that  any  delay  is  fatal,  and  if  the  tribe  is 
prepared  to  resist,  that  fact  will  show  that  the  mas- 
sacre is  approved  generally. 

(4)  The  number  of  black  lives  which  will  suffice  to 
avenge  a white  depends  entirely  upon  the  delinquents 
themselves,  and  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  if  there 
is  no  resistance,  and  if  the  actual  murderers  are 
handed  over  at  once,  the  tally  of  lives  will  be  about 
equal.  The  longer  the  resistance,  the  greater  will 
be  the  number  of  injuries  on  our  side  to  be  requited, 
for  the  case  is  no  longer  one  of  simple  judicial  kill- 
ing, but  of  hard  fighting,  in  which  we  also  must 
suffer.  Amongst  the  Berbers  of  Morocco,  if  a man 
kill  a woman  of  another  clan,  not  he  himself,  but 
a woman  of  his  clan  must  suffer,  so  as  to  rectify 
matters  between  them.  There  is  a trace  of  this  in  the 
folk-lore  of  the  Hausas  also,  as  has  been  mentioned 
in  Hausa  Superstitions  and  Customs.  And  although 
one  knows  that  all  tribes  do  not  go  to  this  extreme, 
one  may  be  practically  certain  that  the  lex  talionis 
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is  part  of  their  code,  and  that  the  dispatch  of  an 
expedition  is  entirely  just  and  lawful  in  their  eyes. 

(5)  Most  certainly  yes;  if  our  officials  are  to  have 
any  influence  and  safety  at  all — i.e.,  if  we  are  to  keep 
our  Empire.  The  fact  that  the  European  is  going  to 
a place  which  he  has  been  forbidden  by  his  European 
superior  to  enter  makes  the  act  of  the  murderers  none 
the  less  wrong,  for  they  are  not  the  ones  to  punish 
an  enthusiastic  official  acting  in  excess  of  his  orders, 
should  such  be  the  case,  nor  would  they  be  even  if 
they  knew  of  this  fact.  It  is  possible  that  the  official 
may  have  been  warned  not  to  go  on  farther ; but  if 
men  in  savage  countries  had  always  stopped  at  once 
on  the  first  hint  of  danger,  there  would  never  have 
been  any  explorers,  and,  therefore,  never  any  British 
Empire. 

(6)  The  punitive  effect  will  be  much  increased  if 
the  chief  business  is  “to  annex  a disputed  border- 
land,” and  the  possibility  of  future  trouble  will 
be  proportionately  minimized.  It  often  happens 
that  an  expedition  has  several  objects ; the  Govern- 
ment cannot  always  carry  out  every  scheme  imme- 
diately it  is  projected,  however  desirable  it  may 
be,  but  when  an  act  on  the  part  of  some  tribe  has 
made  certain  measures  imperative,  it  is  only  right  that 
everything  possible  should  be  done  at  the  same  time. 
It  is  wise  for  military  reasons,  because  the  escort  is 
available ; it  is  just  in  a political  sense,  because  the 
more  definite  the  frontier,  the  more  complete  the 
settlement  generally,  the  less  chance  there  will  be  of 
trouble  afterwards,  and,  consequently,  the  more 
unlikely  the  need  to  inflict  further  punishment  upon 
the  tribe  concerned.  It  is  also  sound  economically, 
because  expeditions,  even  those  for  “ peaceful  pene- 
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LXXXVI.,  LXXXVII.  AND  LXXXVIII.— Different  ways  of  Tree  climbing.  In  some  parts  the  Naiive  cuts  notches  for  his  toes, 
I he  will  swarm  up,  or  even  climb  (holding  himself  in  a position  like  -jhe  Man  in  LXXXVI.,  without  the  aid  of  a Rope 
I ANY  external  CoN  I RIVANCE. 
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tration,”  are  too  costly  to  be  undertaken  more  often 
than  is  absolutely  necessary. 

Finally,  it  has  always  been  the  British  ideal  to 
take  the  side  of  the  weak  against  the  strong,  to 
prevent  small  tribes  being  annihilated  by  their  more 
warlike  neighbours,  and  we  should  soon  find  that  if 
we  did  not  mind  whether  our  own  officials  were 
murdered  or  not,  we  should  not  be  able  to  protect 
those  tribes  which  were  tributary  to  us,  and  trusted  in 
our  power  and  our  sense  of  justice. 

Having  thus  set  forth  the  theory,  it  will  be  as  well 
to  prove  it  by  practice,  and  that  brings  us  back  to 
Northern  Nigeria,  where  such  problems  are  con- 
tinually being  set  for  solution. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

A Fight  with  Invisible  Cannibals. 

It  was  at  Ayashi,  in  the  Western  mountains  of  the 
Nassarawa  Province  of  Northern  Nigeria,  that  I had 
my  first,  and  last,  fight  with  the  Invisible  Cannibals, 
and  I must  confess  that  I was  rather  excited  at  the 
idea  when  permission  to  attack  them  was  received  by 
me,  as  Political  Officer  of  the  Patrol.  Somehow 
there  is  always  more  interest  in  people  who  eat 
human  flesh  than  in  those  who  feed  in  the  ordinary 
manner — a horrible  interest  perhaps,  although  cer- 
tainly an  absorbing  one.  I had  seen  cannibals 
before,  of  course,  but  they  were  not  members  of 
this  particular  tribe,  and  were  in  fact  most  extra- 
ordinarily like  the  usual  type  of  native  which  one 
expects  to  find.  The  people  of  Ayashi  (a  rebel 
off-shoot  from  the  Nadu  or  Mama  tribe),  however, 
differed  very  much,  for  they  wore  sticks  or  bones 
through  the  septa  of  their  noses,  and  the  women,  in 
addition,  stuck  ornaments  in  both  lips  so  as  to  make 
them  pout  in  front.  These  people  were,  therefore, 
more  interesting  than  prepossessing,  and  whereas 
the  women  may  have  had  some  religious  reason  for 
their  adornments,  the  men  probably  pierced  their 
noses  so  as  to  appear  more  terrible  to  their  enemies 
— a most  useful  measure,  since  they  were  always 
fighting  with  their  neighbours  on  one  side  or  another. 
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I had  been  along  the  border  of  the  Ayashi  country 
earlier  in  the  year,  and  I had  tried  to  get  into  touch 
with  these  people,  so  as  to  settle  several  little 
questions  ranging  from  murder  to  the  non-payment 
of  tribute,  which  seemed  to  my  doubtless  biassed 
mind,  to  have  some  importance.  But  they  thought 
differently,  so  it  was  all  to  no  purpose,  and,  soon 
after  my  departure,  they  had  descended  from  the  hills 
in  which  they  lived,  and  had  eaten  part  of  a man 
belonging  to  the  more  or  less  peaceful  Ayu  tribe  on 
the  plains  beneath.  This  was  evidently  intended  as 
a challenge  to  the  Government,  and  not  merely  to 
show  that  there  was  no  animosity — although  some 
cannibals,  it  will  be  remembered,  indulge  in  the 
peculiar  dainty,  simply  to  prove  their  respect  and 
appreciation  for  the  dear  departed  ! 

On  my  return  to  the  Divisional  Headquarters,  I 
applied  for  a patrol  to  visit  this  particular  tribe,  and 
also  others  who  were  head-hunting  or  slave-raiding 
in  the  vicinity,  and,  after  some  four  or  five  months’ 
waiting,  and  repeated  applications  (for  patrols  are 
not  readily  granted  by  the  Government — and  rightly 
so),  I received  permission  to  punish  them.  Within  a 
fortnight,  a company  of  the  West  African  Frontier 
Force  joined  me  and  my  natives,  and,  after  having 
honoured  some  of  the  other  tribes  with  our  attentions 
en  route,  we  advanced  against  Ayashi  in  all  the 
pomp  and  panoply  of  war,  on  August  2nd  in  the 
year  of  Our  Lord  igog.  But  it  was  an  Anglo- 
African  pomp  and  panoply  I There  was  no  martial 
music,  no  glitter  of  gilt  and  colour  such  as  one  sees 
on  the  cinematograph,  we  crept  out  as  quietly  as 
possible  about  4 a.m.  in  order  to  try  to  take  the 
enemy  by  surprise.  The  grass  was  long  and  wet. 
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and  there  was  a heavy  mist,  so  any  buoyancy  of 
spirits  which  we  had  when  starting,  was  soon  dissi- 
pated for  the  time,  for  sliding  about  in  the  dark  on 
greasy  paths  a foot  or  so  in  width,  and  on  even  more 
slippery  rocks,  is  not  calculated  to  cheer  one  up  at  the 
best  of  times.  On  the  contrary,  in  fact,  for  one  occa- 
sionally finds  himself  very  much  “ down.” 

After  about  an  hour’s  march,  we  arrived  at  the  base 
of  the  cluster  of  mountain-spurs  on  which  the  Ayashi 
people  lived,  and,  as  it  was  by  this  time  becoming 
light,  we  had  a somewhat  easier  time.  The  carriers 
and  others  grew  more  wide  awake  and  cheerful,  and, 
as  we  might  now  meet  with  the  cannibals  at  any 
moment  (for  we  did  not  know  then  that  they  would 
remain  invisible)  the  column  began  to  smarten  up, 
and  to  forget  the  little  annoyances  of  the  march. 
The  West  African  can  never  be  downhearted  for  very 
long  at  a time  during  the  hours  of  daylight,  and  there 
is  nothing  he  loves  more  than  a fight. 

There  were  several  villages  belonging  to  the  com- 
munity, and,  for  the  next  couple  of  miles  or  so  before 
we  reached  the  dw^ellings,  we  had  to  pass  at  every 
level  stretch  through  fields  of  guinea-corn,  a cereal 
from  which  the  natives  make  not  only  a food,  a kind 
of  porridge,  but  also  their  beer,  on  which  they  get 
gloriously  drunk  on  every  possible  occasion.  At  the 
corners  of  the  fields  were  often  to  be  seen  little 
sticks,  to  which  were  tied  bunches  of  leaves,  charms 
to  frighten  away  the  would-be  thief,  or  to  prevent  a 
bad  harvest  perhaps,  I do  not  know  which  in  their 
particular  case. 

A friendly  chief  of  Ayu  had  supplied  us  with 
guides,  and  at  last  they  warned  us  that  we  were  close 
to  the  first  village,  which  was  built  on  a little  rock 
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just  ahead  of  us.  We  divided  the  column  into  two 
portions,  so  as  to  surround  the  houses  if  possible,  the 
movement  being  carried  out  in  silence ; and  then, 
creeping  quietly  up  the  rock,  we  suddenly  made  a 
rush,  and,  dashing  into  the  huts  of  the  nearest  com- 
pound, where  we  could  hear  cries  of  terror,  we 
dragged  forth,  trembling  and  protesting — some 
goats  and  sheep  ! Not  a soul  was  to  be  seen  any- 
where ! Except  for  the  animals,  the  whole  place  was 
empty  of  life,  though  it  was  evident  that  human 
beings  had  been  sleeping  there  during  the  preceding 
night.  It  seemed  impossible  that  anyone  could  have 
slipped  through  our  ring,  for  we  had  heard  no  cries 
of  alarm  before  it  had  been  formed  ! And  yet,  there 
was  no  doubt  about  it ; there  was  not  a single  person 
in  sight ! 

Suddenly  there  were  shouts  of  Ga  shi,  ga  shi  (“  See 
it,  see  it  ”)  from  several  of  the  Hausa-speaking  sol- 
diers, and  a few  poisoned  arrows  dropped  near  us, 
coming  from  the  direction  of  another  compound 
which  we  could  see  just  ahead.  To  open  out,  and 
advance  was  the  work  of  a moment,  and  we  soon 
reached  the  spot — only  to  find  that  here,  too,  not  an 
enemy  was  to  be  seen.  To  complete  our  astonish- 
ment, poisoned  arrows  began  coming  from  the  com- 
pound which  we  had  just  left ! A party  at  once 
doubled  back,  therefore,  but  only  to  find  that  it  was 
now  absolutely  empty— for  we  had  taken  the  captured 
stock  with  us — and  some  of  our  men  began  to  look 
sideways,  and  whisper  magani  (“  witchcraft  ”)  ! 

What  was  to  be  done?  We  knew  what  wonderful 
scouts  the  natives  could  be,  but  none  of  us  had  ever 
known  such  weird,  such  almost  uncanny  disappear- 
ances as  these.  We  might  have  been  fighting  against 
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ghosts ! However,  there  was  only  one  course  open 
to  us,  namely,  to  go  on,  though  we  risked  being 
taken  in  rear,  and  soon  we  came  to  a larger  village 
standing  alone  and  clear  of  the  rocks;  and  although 
here  also  we  found  no  human  beings,  we  were  no 
longer  disturbed  by  sudden  flights  of  arrows,  coming 
from  spots  which  we  had  just  found  to  be  empty, 
and  shot,  apparently,  by  phantom  hands. 

We  found  amongst  the  houses  a little  round 
temple,  some  four  feet  high,  but  built  upon  a solid 
pedestal  of  mud  and  stones,  so  that  the  floor  of  the 
temple  was  raised  about  seven  feet  from  the  ground. 
The  walls,  of  mud,  were  white-washed  and  orna- 
mented with  human  skulls,  and  with  those  of 
monkeys,  buck,  and  other  animals,  trophies  of  war 
or  of  the  chase,  of  course — and  of  the  table,  too,  we 
remembered  with  disgust.  They  were  sunk  into  the 
walls,  and  they  also  had  been  white-washed,  the  holes 
where  the  eyes  and  noses  had  been  during  life  being 
now  stuffed  with  leaves.  Inside  the  temple  were 
loose  skulls  lying  on  the  floor,  and  w'e  soon  had  them 
all  out.  The  animal  skulls  were  broken  up,  but  two 
of  the  other  kind — which  had  been  set  originally 
upon  the  shoulders  of  men  of  the  Ayu  tribe — 
I claimed  as  my  perquisite  to  do  duty  as  a war 
medal,  since  none  would  be  granted  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

In  another  temple,  built  almost  on  the  ground-level, 
we  found  no  skulls,  but  there  were  drums  inside — 
used  probably  for  religious  rites,  in  which  a lot  of 
noise  is  always  essential — and  there  were  mud  pillars 
at  the  doorway,  one  on  each  side,  this  being  the  only 
place  at  which  I have  ever  seen  them  in  that  district. 
The  temples,  like  the  ordinary  huts,  had  conical 
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grass  roofs,  and  these  we  set  on  fire,  the  walls  being 
battered  down  with  sticks  or  logs. 

It  is  always  necessary  for  punitive  patrols  to 
destroy  places  of  worship,  on  political  grounds,  and 
apart  from  any  consideration  that  they  are  used  for 
heathen  rites,  because,  usually,  the  quickest  way  in 
which  to  reduce  the  natives  to  submission  is  to  prove 
to  them  that  their  gods  are  out  of  date  and  powerless 
— as  they  naturally  think  that  no  god  with  any  pre- 
tence to  power  would  allow  sacrilege,  and  insult  to 
himself.  The  demolition  of  a sacred  hut  has  a much 
more  terrifying  effect  than  the  shooting  of  a score  of 
the  worshippers,  and  it  is  certainly  the  more  humane 
method.  After  their  submission,  the  people  are 
allowed  to  rebuild  their  sacred  edifices  if  they  wish 
to  do  so,  for,  except  during  hostilities,  we  do  not 
interfere  with  their  religion. 

The  same  principle  applies  to  the  capture  of 
prisoners.  We  do  not  want  to  keep  them,  but  we 
often  try  to  take  some  so  that  their  friends  will  come 
out  to  redeem  them  (that  being  the  custom),  and  thus 
open  up  negotiations.  And  when  the  prisoners 
return  after  an  hour  or  two,  free,  unharmed,  and 
without  payment  of  any  ransom,  the  rest  of  the 
people  think  that  we  cannot  be  quite  so  bad  as  we 
are  painted,  and  they  come  out  to  us  ready  to  be 
friendly,  or  at  any  rate  sufficiently  sociable  to  make 
a good  profit  out  of  us  by  the  sale  of  their  food. 

But  we  had  not  come  here  merely  for  the  sake  of 
destroying  temples,  nor  of  taking  prisoners.  The 
people  of  Ayashi  had  been  visited  before  by  a patrol, 
and  had  been  fought,  and  “ subdued,”  according  to 
the  official  report.  They  had  also  promised  to  give 
up  indulging  their  cannabilistic  tastes  at  the  expense 
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of  the  taxpaying  Ayu  under  our  protection,  and  had 
agreed  to  make  a small  annual  payment  as  tribute 
(amounting  possibly  to  id.  per  head)  simply  as  a 
mark  of  our  suzerainty,  and  of  their  good  faith. 
But  alas!  the  principle  of  the  saying  “when  the 
devil  was  ill  “ was  held  in  high  estimation  by  those 
people,  and  when  the  patrol  had  departed,  so  likewise 
did  their  good  resolutions  fade  away,  and  within  a 
few  months  they  had  conveniently  forgotten  their 
agreement.  More  Ayu  heads  had,  in  consequence, 
decorated  their  temples,  while  the  bodies  became 
welcome  additions  to  their  larders.  A fine  had  been 
imposed,  therefore,  for  in  such  a primitive  tribe  every 
individual  answers  for  the  misdeeds  of  any  other 
against  a stranger,  as  has  been  pointed  out  in  the 
previous  chapter.  A notice  to  pay  the  fine  had 
been  sent,  but,  of  course,  it  had  been  ignored,  no 
argument  except  the  immediate  application  of  force 
being  understood  by  them,  and  so  I was  anxious  to 
“ collect  ’’  goats  and  sheep  until  their  value  equalled 
the  amount  of  the  outstanding  debts.  I used  to  envy 
collectors  in  England  who  could  get  their  taxes  in 
coin,  for  in  the  pagan  belt,  stock  or  merchandise  was 
the  usual  currency  for  the  payment  of  tribute,  there 
being  no  such  thing  as  British  money  outside  the 
area  under  our  strict  control. 

After  we  had  destroyed  the  temples,  we  realized 
that  we  had  begun  to  feel  hungry,  for  it  was  now 
nearly  noon,  and  we  had  had  nothing  but  biscuits 
since  we  started,  so  we  sought  out  a sheltered  place 
for  “ brunch  ” (as  a combined  breakfast-lunch  is 
called  in  the  Tropics),  where  we  could  light  our  fires 
and  be  safe  from  attack.  And  soon  we  were  enjoy- 
ing in  anticipation  the  good  things  to  come,  for  there 
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is  nothing  like  exercise  and  excitement  to  stimulate 
the  appetite,  even  tinned  meat  having  a very  savoury 
odour  at  times.  Sentries  were  posted  around  us,  of 
course,  for  we  could  not  believe  that  the  whole  of  the 
inhabitants  had  vanished  into  thin  air,  nor  that  they 
consisted  of  it,  and  we  suspected  a stratagem  on  their 
part.  But,  except  for  a very  occasional  shot  by  a 
soldier  who  saw  something  moving  there  was  nothing 
to  disturb  us,  and  it  was  not  very  long  before  the 
good  things  were  ready,  and  we  were  preparing  to 
enjoy  them. 

But  alas  for  our  expectations.  The  anxiously 
awaited  meal  had  only  just  been  commenced,  when 
down  came  a tornado,  and  in  a few  seconds,  eggs 
and  slices  of  bacon  were  doing  their  best  to  swim  the 
miniature  channels  in  the  folding  tables,  and, 
although  we  could  not  afford  to  waste  them,  I must 
admit  that  cold,  watered  eggs  and  bacon  are  not 
appetizing.  However,  we  were  much  too  hungry  to 
be  put  off  altogether,  and,  after  all,  wet  bread  and 
jam  is  not  quite  so  bad  as  it  sounds — though  butter 
would  have  been  better,  being  waterproof — and  a 
little  brandy  in  the  tea  serving  to  keep  out  the  cold, 
we  were  soon  merry  again,  and  ready  for  another 
move. 

The  cries  of  the  captured  stock  seemed  to  have  re- 
awakened the  Ayashi  warriors  to  life,  for,  as  we 
advanced  out  of  the  sheltered  valley  in  which  we  had 
been  brunching,  we  were  greeted  with  hoarse  cries, 
and  the  familiar  thih,  thih  of  the  poisoned  arrows, 
and  we  rushed  forward,  hoping  to  catch  sight  of  our 
invisible  antagonists  at  last.  But  no  ! Once  again 
there  was  no  one  to  be  seen,  and,  as  we  approached 
them,  the  shower  of  arrows  dwindled  down,  and  then 
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ceased.  We  were  getting  very  tired  of  this  continual 
game  of  hide  and  seek,  and  we  were  determined  to 
find  out  the  real  meaning  of  it  all,  but  it  was  not 
until  we  had  passed  through  another  small  village 
that  we  solved  the  mystery. 

It  was  very  simple  after  all,  though  very  curious. 
On  the  far  side  of,  and  above,  the  village,  we  came 
to  what  seemed  like  a dead  wall  of  rock,  the  base  of 
which  was  found,  on  careful  examination,  to  be 
honeycombed  with  tunnels  ! Evidently  each  little 
compound  had  a cave  or  two  in  the  rock  behind,  and 
so,  while  we  had  been  looking  for  the  cannibals  on 
the  ground  level,  they  had  been  above  us,  lying  in 
the  mouths  of  their  caves,  keeping  still  while  we  were 
close  to  them,  and  sniping  us  as  we  moved  off  ! 

The  mouths  of  the  caves  which  we  now  saw,  were 
to  some  extent  the  work  of  nature,  but  the  inhabitants 
had  filled  in  the  crevices  with  mud  and  stones  where 
necessary.  We  entered  some  of  the  nearest  ones, 
and  the  process  was  not  altogether  agreeable,  for  in 
many  cases  the  caves  were  shaped  like  broken  bottles, 
the  mouths  being  at  the  top,  but  with  subterranean 
passages  through  which  the  inmates  could  escape  at 
the  last  moment.  The  defenders  could  thus  wait 
until  the  greater  part  of  an  intruder’s  body  had 
entered  the  hole,  shoot  off  an  arrow  or  tw^o  at  him, 
and  then  make  good  their  escape  before  the  enemy’s 
eyes  had  become  accustomed  to  the  dim  light.  We 
found  that  the  best  method  was  to  fire  a few  rounds 
down  the  mouth  of  the  hole  first  (what  a report 
they  made  in  the  enclosed  space  !)  and  then  to  drop 
down  quickly.  And  faugh  ! the  smell  there ! Had 
it  been  all  like  this  there  would  have  been  no 
difficulty  at  all  in  imagining  that  we  were  in  some 
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vast  sepulchre,  and  that  we  were  really  fighting  with 
ghosts,  or  rather  human  flesh-eating  ghouls,  for  even 
now  not  one  of  the  cannibals  could  we  see  ! 

We  soon  came  to  the  conclusion  that  our  small 
force  would  become  too  much  scattered  in  the  tunnels, 
and  that  we  could  do  no  more  that  day,  for  by  this 
time  it  was  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  there  is  no 
twilight  in  the  Tropics.  We  therefore  decided  to 
return  to  our  camp,  and  to  apply  for  permission  to 
visit  Ayashi  again  when  the  dry  season  had  come, 
and  the  high  grass  had  been  cut  down,  and  when 
there  would  be  enough  food  to  enable  us  to  besiege 
the  place  for  a week  if  necessary. 

But  no  sooner  had  we  re-assembled  and  begun  to 
march  away  towards  our  camp,  than  the  shouts  again 
arose,  and  poisoned  arrows  once  more  fell  amongst 
us.  However,  by  telling  off  sections  to  fire  alter- 
nately, one  replying  to  the  enemy  while  the  other 
was  retiring,  we  soon  got  clear,  and  no  one  was 
wounded  except  one  carrier  who  managed  to  stop 
an  arrow  with  his  arm. 

It  was  dark  before  we  reached  camp,  and,  as  we 
were  all  tired  out,  we  were  not  long  about  turning  in 
after  the  evening’s  chop.  And  I think  that  we  saw 
no  more  cannibals  in  our  dreams  during  the  night 
than  we  had  done  in  the  flesh  during  the  day,  for, 
although  our  antagonists  had  been  unseen  by  us,  we 
Europeans  at  least,  had  no  doubts  as  to  their  very 
human  origin.  But  in  spite  of  all,  some  of  our 
native  soldiers  still  stuck  to  their  theory  of  magani! 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


Music. 

I GAVE  some  examples  of  native  music  and  an 
Austral-Afric  composition  of  my  own  in  The  Tailed 
Head-Hunters  of  Nigeria,  and,  as  they  were  favour- 
ably received,  I venture  to  give  a few  more.  West 
Africa  is  a mine  rich  with  material,  for  everyone 
makes  music  in  his  own  way,  and  even  animals  are 
taught  to  perform.  Hausa  boys  have  hopping  com- 
petitions on  one  leg  (langa)  and  some  tribes  develop 
these  into  dances  (which  in  the  Kwolla  country  are 
called  turlutu)  with  proper  steps  which  must  be  made 
accurately. 

While  at  Prahsu  I heard  the  following,  with  the 
euphonious  name  of  Impura  baat  si  pu,  referring  to 
the  everlasting  topic  of  white  and  black.  I am  not 
sure  of  the  spelling  of  the  words,  but  the  tune  is 
given  just  as  I heard,  or  seemed  to  hear  it,  and  I 
keep  to  the  key  of  F for  the  sake  of  convenience. 
Sometimes  this  song  was  sung  by  two  girls  as  a 
duet,  and  they  would  stand  opposite  each  other  and 
clap  each  other’s  hands  in  time. 


XCIII. — A Kwolla  Man  dancing  on  one  Leg.  XCIV.— Performing 
Hyaenas.  The  first  Photograph  was  taken  in  the  Miiri  Province, 

THE  OTHER  IN  THE  NUPE  PROVINCE,  N.  NIGERIA. 
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There  was  another  one,  much  prettier,  which  I 
wrote  down  at  the  time,  but  subsequently  lost.  Two 
years  later  I was  much  struck  by  an  air  which  I 
heard  at  Honolulu,  for  it  seemed  to  be  almost  the 
same,  and  I give  it  in  case  it  may  seem  familiar  to 
any  readers  on  the  Gold  Coast. 
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I suppose  that  in  all  ages  song  has  been  the 
vehicle  for  the  expression  of  passion,  and  the  Hausa 
is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  The  words  of  the 
following  are  unprintable  here,  but  the  airs  them- 
selves are  soft  and  innocent,  and  are  well  worth 
recording. 
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It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  remind  the  native 
that  he  is  really  at  work,  and  singing,  trumpeting, 
and  drumming,  and  other  noises — I beg  pardon, 
music — help  him  to  show  forth  his  powers  of  endur- 
ance. The  translation  of  the  following  is  “ (It  is) 
work  (which  you  are  doing)  not  play,”  the  voices 
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requiring  one  note  more  than  the  long  brass 
trumpets. 

While  in  hospital  at  Rondebosch,  I used  to  hear  a 
bird  which  called  a high  F.E.  and  the  mate  would 
reply  with  three  D’s  (in  bird  language).  The  interval 
between  was  about  one  beat,  and  the  two  calls 
together  made  parts  of  three  bars  in  three-four  time, 
in  a minor  key,  of  course.  The  bush  seems  to 
force  all  music  into  the  minor,  and  the  European 
must  conform  if  he  attempts  to  venture  forth  upon 
enterprises  of  his  own,  so  one  will  not  be  surprised 
at  the  setting  of  the  following,  though  (I  hope)  he 
will  be  moved  to  tears  by  the  pathos  of  them  ! ! ! 

TO  MY  LOST  LOVE. 

[One  Whom  I Never  Knew.] 


Con  amort,  and  with  very  great  feeling. 
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I can  hardly  bear  to  write  the  next  one.  But  when 
I remember  that  it  is  an  adaptation  of  “ Three  Blind 
Mice”  in  a minor  key,  I take  heart  again,  so  here 
it  is  : — 


LONELINESS. 

Con  brio,  con  passione,  and  anything  else  appropriate. 
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1.  I’m  lone  - ly,  love,  with- out  thee.  Would 

2.  Ah!  why  did’st  thou  be -reave  me  How 
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on  thy  breast  ; My  cares  at  rest, 

glo  - rious  shore  Soon  meet  once  more. 


XCV. — Home  Sweet  Home  1 ! ! Some  unkind  Persons  declared  that 

WHEN  -IHEY  HEARD  THIS  THEIR  ONLY  THOUGHT  OF  IIOME  CONSISTED  IN  A WISH 
TO  GET  INSIDE  THEIR  BUNGALOWS  AND  SHUT  OUT  THE  NOISE  ! XCVI. — A 

Native  Band,  uncontaminaled  by  English  Ideas  of  Rhythm  and 
Intervals. 
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One  must  not  be  always  sad.  I formed  a band 
while  at  Amar,  on  the  Benue,  a policeman  playing 
the  airs  on  the  algaita,  or  clarionet,  while  half-a- 
dozen  boys  made  various  noises  on  drums  and  cym- 
bals. They  soon  learned  several  tunes,  or  rather  the 
pvoliceman  did,  for  the  drummers  always  played  the 
same,  a “pom,  pom,  pom”  on  the  larger  instru- 
ments, and  a “ tiddle-iddle-iddle-iddle-id  ” in  a 
higher  note  on  the  smaller  ones.  It  is  not  easy  to 
reproduce  the  subtle  charm  of  the  result  in  cold 
type,  but  the  following  will  give  some  idea  of  how 
“ Home,  Sweet  Home  ” must  have  sounded  to  those 
less  interested  than  myself.  I am  correcting  the 
proofs  in  Tunis,  where  the  author  of  this  song  was 
buried  (his  body  has  since  been  removed  to  America), 
and,  on  the  whole,  I must  admit  that  I am  glad  that 
he  never  heard  the  West  African  version  ! 

HOME,  SWEET  HOME!  1 1 
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But  as  this  is  an  Austral-African  book,  it  will  not 
do  to  have  only  airs  from  the  Dark  Continent  in 
it,  so  we  must  finish  off  with  “ Australia,”  a copy 
of  the  original  version  of  which  (published  in  The 
British  Australasian  as  ” A Coronation  Hymn  ”)  was 
graciously  accepted  by  His  Majesty  King  George. 
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1.  (In  Harmony.) 

Australia  ! Australia  ! 

Queen  of  the  Southern  Sea  ! 

With  Nature’s  rich  regalia 
There’s  none  so  blest  as  Thee. 

The  Cross’s  silver  tracing 
Gleams  o’er  thy  golden  land, 

And  three  seas,  thee  embracing. 

Softly  kiss  thine  opal  strand. 

II.  (A  Solo.) 

Ye  Nations  ! do  not  wonder 
If  Austral  sons  are  true  : 

Where  England’s  guns  may  thunder 
Our  guns  shall  thunder  too. 

To  keep  the  white  blood’s  beauty 
Our  own  shores  we  will  guard; 

But  if  elsewhere  our  duty 

Calls,  we’ll  fight — and  we’ll  die  hard. 

III.  (In  Harmony.) 

Old  England  and  her  Daughters 
A mighty  Empire  form. 

In  spite  of  wars  and  slaughters. 

Made  strong  by  stress  and  storm. 

O God  ! Help  Thou  our  legions. 

As  roads  to  fame  they  hew. 

To  hold  these  world-wide  regions 
Which  e’en  Caesars  never  knew. 

IV.  (In  Unison.) 

One  God,  One  Hope,  One  Nation, 

One  Flag,  One  Emp’ror-King  ! 

Let  all,  whate’er  their  station. 

Fame  to  their  Country  bring. 

The  Mother-land  is  plighted 
To  children  great  and  free  ; 

Close  be  the  Lands  united 
God  has  girdled  with  the  sea. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

Missionaries  and  Officials  in  West  Africa. 

It  is  unfortunately  true  that  many  hard  things 
are  said  of  each  other  by  officials  and  missionaries 
in  West  Africa,  and  the  wildest  statements  sometimes 
appear  in  the  newspapers,  so  it  is  not  surprising  to 
find  that  there  is  usually  a coolness  between  these 
two  classes  of  representatives  of  the  Great  White 
Power.  Officials  are  usually  thought  to  be  opposed 
to  missionary  enterprise,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
in  many  cases  the  supposition  is  correct,  but  a good 
deal  of  the  friction  is  due  to  misunderstanding  on 
both  sides,  and  yet  the  official  is  no  more  necessarily 
brutish  than  the  missionary  is  foolish. 

The  disagreement  seems  to  be  due  chiefly  to  certain 
misconceptions,  which  it  may  be  as  well  to  examine, 
and  I must  be  careful  to  explain  that  I write  of  con- 
ditions in  West  Africa,  and  in  West  Africa  only, 
and  that  although  I myself  have  been  an  official,  a 
great-uncle  of  mine  (the  Rev.  John  Martin)  was  a 
missionary  on  the  Gold  Coast  and  in  Lagos  in 
1844-48,  and  I readily  admit  that  I have  more  than 
once  received  kindness  from  a missionary — and,  of 
course,  I have  repaid  it  when  possible. 

Whereas  an  official  often  regards  the  wild  pagan 
as  not  worth  troubling  about  so  long  as  he  keeps 
quiet,  the  missionary  regards  him  as  a sheep  without 
a shepherd  wandering  in  utter  darkness,  and  both 
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these  extreme  opinions  are  wrong.  The  official  view 
is  often  due  to  lack  of  funds  for  carrying  on  the  work 
of  civilization ; the  man  on  the  spot  may  be  anxious 
enough  to  proceed,  but  is  unable  to  do  so  because 
he  is  unsupported  by  his  superiors.  The  other  idea 
is  due  to  a misunderstanding  of  the  people,  for 
natives  in  their  primitive  state  are  not  always  abomin- 
able, in  fact  they  are  mostly  religious,  and — accord- 
ing to  their  lights — good  people;  we  are  just  as 
wrong  in  their  estimation  as  they  are  in  ours.  In  a 
Mohammedan’s  opinion  we  have  no  place  in  the  next 
world,  and  many  pagan  people  regard  us  as  being 
the  servants  of  the  devil,  rather  than  of  God,  and, 
though  this  need  not  trouble  us,  we  should  still  re- 
member the  fact,  and  be  ready  to  give  credit  where 
it  is  due,  even  though  the  principles  are  strange  to 
us.  The  laws  of  many  European  countries  differ 
from  our  statutes,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  despise  the  people  living  under  and  uphold- 
ing them.  Mr.  Martin,  when  urging  the  people  to 
repentance,  was  often  met  by  the  wondering  reply 
that  they  had  “done  no  wrong”;  they  had  lived 
good  lives  as  far  as  they  knew  how,  and  could  not 
see  why  they  needed  salvation. 

Probably  in  our  haste  to  condemn  the  native,  we 
do  not  take  care  to  distinguish  acts  which  are  merely 
violations  of  our  ceremonial  code  from  more  serious 
matters  closely  connected  with  the  essentials  of  moral 
rectitude.  We  forget  that  the  native,  on  his  part,  is 
applying  the  same  process  of  judgment,  and  weigh- 
ing in  the  balance  our  acts  which  seem  to  us  right, 
but  which  appear  to  him  to  be  shameless  mis- 
doings. A deep-seated  belief  has  been  found 
amongst  Hindus  that  the  practice  of  Christian  mis- 
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sioners  was  much  lower  in  the  matter  of  actual 
cleanliness  and  humaneness  in  eating  and  drinking 
and  bathing,  and  consequently  that  it  was  actual 
degradation  to  become  a Christian.  And  although 
this  does  not  apply  to  West  Africa,  the  statement  is 
worth  quoting  as  showing  that  there  are  two  sides 
to  the  question. 

We  hear  a good  deal  about  the  fiendish  tortures 
inflicted  on  prisoners  and  victims  by  natives,  but  it 
is  not  the  case  that  all  tribes  are  equally  guilty. 
Some  certainly  are  cruel,  revoltingly  so,  but  are  they 
worse,  or  even  as  bad,  as  the  emissaries  of  the 
Inquisition  ? A visit  to  the  picture  galleries  of  the 
Vatican  will,  I think,  quickly  dispel  any  doubts  on 
this  point;  never  in  my  whole  period  of  service  in 
West  Africa  have  I experienced  such  a feeling  of 
nausea  as  on  the  day  when  I visited  the  Pontiff’s 
palace.  Yet  the  infliction  of  those  awful  tortures 
was  absolutely  legal  and  even  holy  in  the  eyes  of 
the  fanatics  of  that  time!  We  have  changed  very 
much  since  those  days,  no  doubt,  but  hardly  any 
West  African  native  tribes  have  reached  the  state  of 
civilization  to  which  we  then  had  attained,  so  we 
ought  not  to  blame  them  for  being  no  better  than 
our  not  very  remote  ancestors.  Professor  Tylor  says 
that  we  retrogressed  in  the  13th  century,  for,  owing 
to  the  spirit  of  religious  persecution,  the  doctrine  of 
witchcraft  was  revived  with  all  its  barbaric  vigour, 
thus  bringing  Europe,  intellectually  and  morally, 
down  to  the  level  of  negro  Africa.  In  fact  in  our 
own  time  beliefs  and  practices  have  been  revived 
which  are  connected  with  witchcraft,  and  we  are  told 
by  Gaume  that  “ the  millions  of  evil  angels  which 
surround  us  are  more  enterprising  than  ever.”  If 
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we  have  spiritualism  in  London,  we  can  hardly 
wonder  at  fetishism  in  Kumasi ! 

The  missionary  who  is  working  in  a land  where 
even  the  people’s  vices  are  new  and  strange  to  him 
(and  therefore  doubly  abhorrent),  and  who  comes 
gradually  to  forget  the  evils  of  English  lower  class 
city  life,  gradually  comes  to  contrast  an  idealized 
Christendom  and  the  highest  teaching  of  Christianity 
with  the  vileness  of  the  darkened  lives  around  him. 
He  unconsciously — but  none  the  less  certainly — loses 
his  sense  of  proportion.  Every  teacher  who  calls 
himself  a Christian  has  a natural  tendency  to  name 
everything  that  he  approves  “ Christian,”  without 
considering  whether  his  own  ideals  do  or  do  not 
coincide  with  those  either  of  contemporary  or  of 
primitive  Christianity.  The  attempt  to  spread 
European  ideas  in  all  directions  appeals  most  directly 
to  the  unreflecting  mind  to  be  a noble  and  satisfying 
task,  for  it  is  easy  to  drift  into  the  habit  of  thinking 
that  everything  must  be  good  for  everyone  which  is 
good  for  us.  Both  officials  and  missionaries  err  in 
this  direction,  the  former  in  questions  of  government 
particularly,  the  latter  with  regard  to  matters  of 
belief. 

We  are  beginning  to  change  our  views  regarding 
the  tenets  of  Islam,  and  it  has  been  admitted  that 
no  subtle  reasoning  is  necessary  to  prove  that  a 
religion  which  has  stood  the  test  of  more  than  a 
thousand  years,  and  is  still  spreading,  has  something 
in  it  deserving  of  respect,  even  of  admiration.  In 
fact  it  is  useless  to  deny  that  Islam  has  done  a 
great  deal  to  raise  the  negro  in  the  social  scale.  It 
has  clothed  his  nakedness  in  an  appropriate  fashion  ; 
it  has  given  him  pride  and  confidence  in  himself ; 


XCVII. — “Bosh  Justice.”  Trying  a Case  at  Mersa  (Moroa 
District,  N.  Nigeria).  XCVIII.— University  Extension  ! On  two 
OCCASIONS  the  only  EUROPEANS  IN  JeMAAN  DaRORO  BELONGED  TO  THE 
Cambridge  University,  representing  in  this  case  St.  John’s, 
Emmanuel,  and  Christ’s  Colleges. 
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and  it  has  furnished  ideals  for  which  he  is  ready 
to  lay  down  his  life.  At  the  same  time,  Islam  has 
been  anything  but  an  unmixed  blessing,  for  it  has 
intensified  the  appalling  evils  resulting  from  slavery 
and  slave-raiding,  and,  being  founded  on  a book 
instead  of  a life,  and  therefore  non-progressive,  it 
cannot  be  a true  guide ; while,  for  the  same  reason, 
it  has  been  the  bitter  foe  of  the  more  reasonable  side 
of  European  civilization.  No  one  who  has  seen  the 
effects  of  Mohammedan  rule  in  North  Africa  can  wish 
for  a similar  regime  in  the  Western  part  of  the  con- 
tinent, and  since  even  the  head  of  the  true  believers 
commends  bribery  and  corruption  as  being  perfectly 
right  and  just,  we  can  hardly  expect  much  honour 
amongst  his  followers. 

Still,  there  is  much  good  in  Mohammedanism, 
although  this  was  denied  by  those  who  had  not 
studied  it,  and  perhaps  with  further  knowledge  we 
shall  be  forced  to  admit  that  there  is  much  to  be 
admired  even  in  paganism.  In  the  philosophy  of  the 
West  African  there  is  no  reason  why  Christ  should 
not  be  God,  according  to  a native  writer,  for  to  him 
man  is  half-God  and  half-man.  Only  a thin  veil 
divides  the  finite  from  the  infinite,  and  who  can  tell 
what  one  will  be  when  Death  has  pulled  aside  the 
curtain  ? What  the  unspoilt  educated  African  feels 
he  wants  is  a period  of  intellectual  rest  and  quiet  in 
which  he  can  think  out  his  own  thoughts,  and  work 
out  his  own  salvation. 

It  is  usual  to  scoff  at  the  idea  of  there  being 
any  rules  and  etiquette  of  life  amongst  savages, 
but  if  we  take  the  trouble  to  really  study  their 
codes  before  striving  to  alter  them,  we  shall  find 
that  most  of  them  live  in  accordance  with  their 
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own  laws,  and  often  observe  them  much  more 
strictly  than  we  do  ours.  There  may  be  no 
law  courts  so  far  as  we  can  see,  but  there  will 
be  at  least  “ Custom,”  which  is  not  to  be  lightly 
regarded  even  by  us.  It  is  true  that  many  people 
who  commit  what  are  crimes  to  our  way  of  thinking 
go  unpunished,  but  our  way  is  not  necessarily  per- 
fect, for  embezzlement  could  have  been  safely  in- 
dulged in  here  in  England  until  a few  years  ago, 
and  even  now,  enlightened  as  we  are,  new  laws  are 
being  constantly  added  and  old  ones  amended  in 
order  to  prevent  clever  people  committing  offences 
in  a legal  way.  One  often  hears  the  expression 
“ That  man  ought  to  be  in  prison  ; no  doubt  he  will 
over-reach  himself  some  day,”  and  he  generally  does; 
but  meanwhile  it  is  possible  that  people  of  other 
countries  probably  think  our  system  of  justice  quite 
as  unsatisfactory  as  we  consider  that  of  the  natives 
to  be  wrong.  In  London  alone  a year  or  two  ago  the 
number  of  felonies  reported  was  17,982,  yet  only 
13,322  persons  were  apprehended,  and  the  total 
amount  of  property  lost  and  not  recovered  was  worth 
;^i33,22i.  In  many  cases  there  must  have  been 
several  persons  concerned  in  the  one  felony,  so  we 
may  say  that  there  were  at  least  20,000  criminals, 
and  of  the  13,322  tried,  probably  one-third  were 
acquitted,  so  in  any  case  not  one-half  of  the  guilty 
persons  were  punished.  Nor  is  that  the  worst  aspect 
of  the  case.  If  an  offender  is  clever  enough,  he  may 
ruin  other  people  and  yet  escape  punishment,  and 
until  our  laws  relating  to  bankruptcy  and  company 
promoting  are  radically  altered,  we  shall  have  but 
little  cause  to  congratulate  ourselves  upon  the  per- 
fection of  our  own  systems.  Amongst  a primitive 
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community,  where  everyone  knows  the  other’s  busi- 
ness, more  wrongdoers  will  be  given  their  deserts 
than  in  a country  where  the  cleverness  of  legal  argu- 
ment on  a minor  technical  point  is  often  a more 
important  factor  in  the  trial  than  the  merit  of  the 
case,  “ Bush  Justice  ” is  often  more  just — through 
being  less  legal — than  that  obtained  in  the  law  courts. 
At  the  same  time,  I am  quite  unable  to  agree  with 
the  late  Dr.  Blyden,  who  has  said  that  under  the 
African  system  of  family  organization  no  stealing 
takes  place,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  necessity  and 
habit  of  theft  do  not  arise,  everybody  having  his 
rights,  and  everybody  having  enough.  If  this  were 
so,  why  do  we  see  so  many  people  with  hands  miss- 
ing? We  can  admit  that  towns  breed  criminals, 
and  that  natives  living  in  family  groups  in  small 
villages,  and  not  having  the  same  temptations  as 
people  inhabiting  slums,  may  be  somewhat  more 
honest,  but  to  say  that  they  are  absolutely  blameless 
is  absurd. 

It  is  naturally  wrong  in  a missionary’s  eyes  that 
a man  should  have  more  than  one  wife,  but  if  we 
remember  that  most  of  the  old  Patriarchs  of  the 
Bible,  whom  we  rightly  revere,  erred  in  this  way, 
we  cannot  be  surprised  at  a similar  failing  on  the 
part  of  a backward  people.  But  did  they  err?  It 
was  the  custom  then,  and  no  sin  was  imputed  to 
them  any  more  than  is  the  case  with  the  Moham- 
medans of  to-day.  I have  been  told  by  one  or  two 
missionaries  that  there  are  several  West  African 
tribes  in  which  a man  has  only  one  wife.  If  so — 
and  of  course  I do  not  doubt  the  fact,  although  I 
have  never  come  across  an  example  myself — ^their 
work  will  be  all  the  easier,  but  in  the  vast  majority 


SOME  SMELLS, 


XCIX. — “Whew!”  Dainties,  Dried  Fish,  &c.  C. — “Pooh!”  The 
Dye-pits  are  somewhat  Strong. 


SOME  SMELLS, 


Cl. — “Faugh  ! ! !”  The  Meat  becomes  very  Dead.  CII. — “Help!  I !” 
Home,  Sweet  Home. 
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of  cases  I believe  that  such  a custom  is  impossible 
on  economic  grounds.  In  England  and  Australia 
thousands  of  women,  capable  of  becoming  good 
mothers,  are  wasted  every  year,  and  perhaps  we  can 
afford  to  permit  this,  although  we  badly  want  popu- 
lation, and  Suffragette  riots  are  not  exactly  welcome, 
but  in  a native  country  where  every  child  is  an  asset 
to  the  State  every  woman  must  do  her  share. 

Since  marriage  is  usually  a form  of  purchase,  the 
husband  must  have  a certain  amount  of  property 
before  he  can  possess  a wife,  and  the  native  women 
cannot  see  why,  if  sufficient  single  men  cannot  be 
found,  they  themselves  should  be  debarred  from 
marriage  altogether  while  there  are  married  men  able 
and  willing  to  give  them  all  they  desire.  And 
where  polygamy  is  allowed,  immorality  ought  to 
be  less  practised,  for  the  offence  of  adultery  could 
always  be  heavily  punished.  Of  course  this  is  not 
universal,  but  a little  thought  will  show  that  it  could 
be  made  so. 

In  many  cases  natives  on  becoming  converted  to 
Christianity  have  renounced  polygamy,  but  judging 
from  personal  knowledge — and  a police  officer  hears 
a good  deal — I should  say  that  in  only  a very  small 
percentage  of  the  cases  was  the  renunciation  of  any 
real  effect ; and  Mr.  Martin  had  a similar  experience, 
for  his  journal  is  full  of  regrets  over  the  lapses  of 
certain  of  his  converts.  He  writes  that  of  the  pupils 
who  returned  from  Sierra  Leone  to  Badagri,  with  but 
a single  exception,  every  one  had  reverted  to  the 
custom  of  his  fathers,  and  was  a polygamist ; and 
he  goes  on  to  say  that,  considering  the  temptations 
and  surroundings,  he  was  more  inclined  to  be  sur- 
prised at  the  fidelity  of  the  one  than  at  the  fall  of 
the  others. 
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Professor  Flinders  Petrie  says  that  polygamy  is  a 
benefit  in  a low  condition  of  intellect,  for  the  number 
of  women  being  limited,  it  ensures  that  the  best  men 
have  the  most  children.  He  thinks  that  it  will  be 
necessary  to  raise  the  character  and  the  intellectual 
and  moral  abilities  before  polygamy  will  disappear, 
and  that  to  suppress  it  by  constraint  without  previous 
mental  adaptation  is  surely  the  way  to  promote  worse 
evils. 

But  these  are  European  views.  As  a member  of 
the  Executive  Council  of  the  Universal  Races  Con- 
gress I corrected  the  proofs  of  the  papers  for  the 
sixth  session,  and  I think  the  views  of  a native 
missionary  should  be  noted.  “ Plural  marriage,” 
says  the  writer,  ” is  the  social  law  of  Africa.  It  is 
the  basis  of  political  economy  and  human  happiness 
in  the  country.  Single  marriage  is  sin  in  Africa  and 
plural  marriage  is  righteousness.  ...  In  the  social 
and  religious  economy  of  Africa,  therefore,  it  would 
be  wise  to  recognize  the  social  laws  of  the  country, 
and  to  deal  with  plural  marriage  as  the  foundation 
of  the  home  and,  consequently,  of  abiding  wel- 
fare in  the  country.  In  Tropical  Africa  no  un- 
Europeanized  woman  desires  to  live  alone  in  her 
husband’s  house,  she  prefers  to  have  company,  and 
often  plans  and  paves  the  way  for  such  company.  . . 
By  single  marriage  many  marriage  beds  have  been 
defiled,  and  ‘ holy  matrimony  ’ rendered  unholy  by 
the  unrestrained  and  criminal  liberties  taken  by 
monogamic  husbands  under  the  sanction  of  European 
law,  while  their  children  are  in  the  womb  and  while 
they  are  at  the  breasts.  Men  are  reduced  below  the 
level  of  the  brutes  that  perish.  . . . Unless,  perhaps. 
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as  a religious  leader,  officer  or  functionary,  or  as 
a man  of  poor  means,  the  African  as  a rule  will 
publicly  or  privately  always  be  a polygamist.”  These 
views,  being  those  of  an  ordained  minister,  cannot 
be  ignored,  and  the  question  of  the  one  husband, 
one  wife,  will  be  always  with  us  in  West  Africa, 
and  will  form  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  advance  of 
Christianity  there.  In  many  native  tribes  a wife 
remains  apart  from  her  husband  while  she  is  nursing 
her  child,  which  period  lasts  perhaps  several  years, 
and  some  weighty  European  authorities,  as  well  as 
the  natives  themselves,  maintain  that  children  reared 
under  such  circumstances  are  very  much  stronger 
and  healthier,  the  mothers  objecting  to  be  merely 
child-bearing  machines  and  demanding  a period  of 
rest.  I know  myself  that  amongst  several  tribes  the 
mothers  of  two  or  three  years’  standing  imagine  that 
their  children  will  suffer  if  they  approach  their 
husbands,  and  to  do  so  would  be  regarded  as  a crime. 

It  would  be  satisfactory  to  think  that  during  all 
this  time  the  husband  also  would  be  content  to  re- 
main celibate,  but  alas ! that  is  not  the  case,  and 
unless  we  deal  with  the  African  as  he  is,  and  not 
as  we  should  like  him  to  be,  we  shall  not  make  any 
advance.  Nothing  in  native  life  of  value  is  ever 
really  destroyed  by  European  indiscriminate  inter- 
ference, but  everything  is  made  weaker,  in  the  late 
Dr.  Blyden’s  opinion;  some  things  unrepressed  by 
philanthropy  or  legislation  continue,  though  clandes- 
tinely, in  their  worst  forms.  The  African  marriage 
custom  remains  in  its  most  degraded  animal  aspect, 
and  a false  life  is  assumed,  which  poisons  the  social 
atmosphere  and  undermines  the  moral  character. 
And  so,  the  foundations  of  the  social  and  moral 
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structure  being  impaired,  the  whole  building  becomes 
shaky,  no  man  being  able  to  depend  upon  his 
neighbour.  When  the  so-called  convert  remembers 
the  lessons  of  his  youth,  and  considers  that,  after  all, 
the  missionary  may  be  wrong  in  a matter  which 
affects  the  vital  interests  of  the  life  beyond,  he  re- 
mains for  ever  afterwards  only  a Christian  wor- 
shipper in  form,  if  he  does  not  openly  revolt.  Where 
he  remains  a formal  worshipper,  it  does  not  neces- 
sarily follow  that  he  is  a hypocrite.  The  fact  is  that 
he  likes  the  music  and  the  ceremonials  of  the 
Christian  Church,  and  would  fain  continue  to  enjoy 
them,  while  at  heart  he  remains  true  to  the  faith  of 
his  fathers. 

On  this  point  I myself  do  not  feel  competent 
to  make  any  suggestion.  An  official  would  much 
prefer  a man  to  have  only  one  wife,  for  such  a 
system  would  lighten  his  labours  when  assessing  the 
population,  and  when  adjudicating  in  quarrels  over 
inheritance,  but  the  question  concerns  the  missionary 
most,  and  the  solution  may  some  day  decide  the 
continued  success  or  otherwise  of  the  missionary 
movement  on  the  West  Coast.  We  certainly  ought 
to  try  to  persuade  the  husbands  to  have  only  one 
wife  each,  but  if  they  refuse,  should  we  not  be  ready 
to  make  allowances  ? After  all  we  cannot  claim  that 
we  have  never  changed  any  of  our  customs,  that  our 
laws  have  always  been  the  same,  that  we  have  never 
learned  anything  good  from  anyone  else — did  we 
not  even  adopt  pagan  saints  and  modify  their  festivals 
to  suit  our  religion  ? Christianity  was  born  in 
Palestine  with  Hebrew  moral  traditions,  but  it  soon 
co-ordinated  all  that  it  found  adaptable  in  pre- 
Christian  Greek  philosophy,  and,  although  its  legal 
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character  was  obtained  chiefly  from  Rome,  many 
changes  were  introduced  later  to  suit  Northern 
nations.  We  still  wish  to  grow,  and  in  growing  to 
receive  everything  of  good  that  the  peoples  of  other 
continents  can  bring  to  us.  We  cannot  afford  to 
turn  our  backs  upon  the  alien  races  and  all  their 
works,  and  declare  that  we  have  nothing  further  to 
receive  from  them. 

The  creeds  formulated  in  Europe  are  not  indispen- 
sable to  Africa’s  spiritual  development ; they  were 
usually  formulated  by  Councils  called  to  consider 
religious  questions,  and  not  always  because  of  any 
spiritual  urgency,  but  often  on  account  of  political 
necessity.  The  conclusions  at  which  they  arrived 
were  the  expression  of  public  opinion  formed  under 
the  actual  conditions  of  a society  very  different  to  an 
ordinary  African  tribe.  This  is  no  reason  why  these 
conclusions  and  opinions  should  be  authoritatively 
extended  to  other  races  or  countries,  especially  when 
even  in  the  countries  in  which  they  originated, 
hundreds  of  years  ago,  many  object  to  their 
perpetuation  into  the  present  time.  Perhaps  we 
shall  have  another  Council.  Professor  Caldecott 
hopes  that  all  the  religions  which  include  a desire  to 
extend  their  influence  will  be  glad  both  to  contribute 
counsel  and  to  receive  it  in  the  important  task  of 
selecting  the  universalia  of  humane  ethical  and  social 
order.  Dr.  Blyden  thinks  that  if  we  do  not  change, 
missionary  work  in  West  Africa  will  become  more 
and  more  impossible.  Certainly  it  would  seem  that 
unless  some  changes  are  authorized,  Christianity  will 
make  but  little  further  headway  in  West  Africa 
against  Mohammedanism,  which  is  spreading  very 
rapidly. 
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One  missionary  says  that  “ to  contend  that  pagans 
have  no  religion  and  are  fair  prey  for  all  is  ridiculous. 
I prefer  much  of  pagan  to  Islamic  theology,  and 
believe  that  many  students  of  pagan  beliefs  and 
customs  will  agree  : certainly  pagan  beliefs  do  not 
so  terribly  corrupt  and  debase  the  morals  of  a people 
as  do  some  of  the  teachings  of  Islam.  . . . While 
pagan  peoples  will  accept  and  be  loyal  to  Christian 
rule,  it  is  doubtful  whether  there  can  be  any  ultimate 
reliance  upon  the  followers  of  Islam.” 

There  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  whether  Christianity 
or  Mohammedanism  is  better  for  the  natives  from  our 
point  of  view,  for  the  nearer  we  can  make  their  ideals 
approach  ours,  the  easier  will  it  be  for  us  to  govern 
them.  Yet  officials  are  often  accused  of  encouraging 
the  teaching  of  the  Koran  at  the  expense  of  the  Bible. 
That  is  not  so.  Government  funds  always  go  to 
churches  but  seldom  to  mosques,  and  the  danger 
of  a big  Mohammedan  confederation  is  realized  by 
everybody  on  the  spot.  At  the  same  time,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  Christian  missionaries  do  not  receive 
the  encouragement  they  expect,  and  for  four  prin- 
cipal reasons  : (i)  They  are  not  appreciated  at  their 
true  worth ; (2)  They  do  not  allow  for  political  con- 
siderations ; (3)  They  are  blamed  for  the  present 
unsatisfactory  state  of  affairs — unfairly  blamed  since 
they  are  not  wholly  responsible ; and  (4)  They 
do  not  always  give  officials  their  share  of  the  credit, 
and  so  a certain  amount  of  antagonism  is  aroused. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

Missionaries  and  Officials  (continued). 

I HAVE  advanced  four  reasons  for  the  slow  progress 
of  the  missionary  effort  in  West  Africa,  and  I must 
now  try  to  prove  them  to  be  correct. 

(i)  It  is  too  often  forgotten  that  missionaries  are 
usually  pioneers,  and  that  they  frequently  have  to  go 
through  much  greater  hardships  than  do  the  officials 
who  come  after  them.  But  one  who  remembers  this 
fact  cannot  help  admiring  men,  and  still  more  women, 
who  for  the  sake  of  their  duty  are  ready  to  run  risks 
for  which,  in  many  cases,  their  bodies  are  but  ill- 
prepared.  Perhaps,  too,  their  devotion  to  their  work 
is  of  a higher  order  than  that  of  the  officials,  for  they 
usually  stay  longer  in  the  country,  and  have  less  to 
look  forward  to  at  the  end  of  their  tours.  The  easiest 
way  to  appreciate  the  missionary  spirit  thoroughly 
is,  perhaps,  to  study  the  life  of  one  who,  knowing 
the  country  and  the  conditions,  has  had  it  to  the  full, 
and  I have  found  many  passages  in  my  great-uncle’s 
Journal  which  have  opened  my  eyes,  though  I shall 
quote  in  most  cases  from  a biography  by  Mr.  W.  T. 
Coppin.  I have  also  made  use  of  Mr.  Alston’s  The 
White  Man’s  Work  in  Asia  and  Africa. 

John  Martin  (really  Martyn,  for  he  was  a relative 
of  Henry  Martyn,  the  Indian  missionary)  when  first 
a candidate  for  the  ministry  was  very  delicate,  and 
there  was  considerable  doubt  of  his  physical  fitness 
for  what  was  then,  as  now,  a most  arduous  life,  his 
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studious  habits  and  evangelistic  labours  having 
impaired  his  health.  However,  he  passed  the  tests 
laid  down,  and  sailed  for  West  Africa  in  October, 
1843,  arriving  after  a passage  of  sixty-eight  days  at 
Cape  Coast  Castle,  which  at  that  time  was  the  head- 
quarters of  Governor  Maclean,  a sympathetic  friend 
of  all  the  Methodists  and  other  ministers. 

The  new-comer  was  soon  noted  for  his  hard  work, 
even  amongst  men  already  renowned  for  their  self- 
sacrificing  labours,  and  there  was  always  too  much 
to  be  done,  for  the  very  success  of  the  work  in  Cape 
Coast  made  the  missionary’s  life,  single-handed  as 
he  generally  was,  most  laborious.  He  was  never 
really  well,  for  he  had  fever  almost  from  his  arrival 
in  the  country,  and  in  his  Journal  are  to  be  found 
continual  laments  that  he  is  physically  unfit  to  do 
all  he  would  like,  and  more  than  once  he  despairs 
of  being  of  any  use.  Such  fears  were  evidently 
groundless,  however,  for  in  addition  to  his  suc- 
cess amongst  the  natives,  he  managed  to  attract 
the  Europeans,  and  they  prevailed  upon  him  to  hold 
services  in  English  at  Accra,  the  Commandant  being 
a regular  attendant. 

After  he  had  served  two  years  on  the  Gold  Coast, 
Mr.  Martin  was  to  have  returned  to  England,  but  so 
many  of  his  fellow-workers  had  died,  that  a difficulty 
was  experienced  with  regard  to  the  missions  at 
Badagri,  and,  instead  of  proceeding  on  leave,  he  was 
sent  at  his  own  request  to  that  place.  Badagri  he 
found  a babel  of  tongues,  and  on  many  a Sunday  he 
had  to  preach  through  three  different  interpreters, 
but  he  set  himself  to  master  the  first  two  languages, 
as  he  had  already  mastered  the  third,  and  in  fifteen 
months’  time  he  was  successful. 
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He  was  particularly  careful  to  become  intimately 
acquainted  with  all  the  chiefs  of  the  town  and  neigh- 
bourhood, and  thus,  though  he  often  opposed  them 
in  their  policy  or  in  their  actions,  they  not  only  enter- 
tained for  him  the  greatest  respect,  but  frequently 
called  to  consult  him,  and  even  fetish  priests  attended 
his  services  at  times.  Whilst  his  soul  revolted  at  the 
sights,  he  was  not  surprised  that  the  pagan  saw  in  the 
beauty-spots  of  the  country  the  home  of  some  deity, 
and  he  was  always  ready  to  make  allowances  for  their 
failings,  though,  of  course,  anxious  to  put  an  end  to 
them.  Nor  did  his  influence  extend  over  pagans 
only,  for  several  Mohammedans  were  his  friends — 
though  not  his  converts — and  when  one  of  their 
Malams  was  dying  Mr.  Martin  was  sent  for  to  cheer 
him,  while  others  from  florin  assured  their  white 
friend  of  a cordial  reception  should  he  go  to  that  city. 
The  European  missionaries  of  other  denominations 
respected  him,  and  he  in  turn  was  generous  in  his 
appreciation  of  them.  In  one  place  he  records  the 
arrival  of  Messrs.  Townsend,  Gollmer  and  Crowther 
(afterwards  the  native  Bishop),  of  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society,  on  their  way  to  Abeokuta  in  order 
to  establish  a new  mission,  and  he  was  afterwards 
their  guest  at  that  place.  “ I feel  thankful,”  he  says, 
” that  since  the  Wesleyans  cannot  do  more  at  present 
others  are  coming  forward  and  occupying  the 
ground.”  Again  he  records  (January  6th,  1845) 
that  “ Three  missionaries  of  the  Basle  Society  arrived 
in  the  Governor  Maclean  for  Akropong,  and  are  stay- 
ing with  us.”  A Roman  Catholic  priest  from  a 
Spanish  man-o’-war  was  entertained  for  some  time  by 
Mr.  Martin,  and  was  so  captivated  by  his  personality 
that  he  determined  to  become  a missionary  in  Fer- 
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nando  Po.  But  his  host  did  not  like  Roman  Catholi- 
cism. “ What  a mass  of  corruption  is  Popery  ! As 
to  the  charge  of  idolatry  brought  against  that  system, 
I make  bold  to  say  if  Papists  are  not  idolaters,  I have 
not  met  with  one  man  in  Africa  who  can  be  charged 
with  that  name.”  Yet  they  teach  the  natives  ! 

Though  he  could  be  tolerant  to  men  of  other 
denominations,  there  was  no  lack  of  enthusiasm  for 
his  own,  and  the  whole  journal  breathes  of  devotion 
to  his  duty.  But  he  was  not  narrow  in  his  views,  nor 
superficial  in  his  teaching.  He  was  more  careful  to 
discipline  and  inform  the  mind  and  spirit  than  to 
encourage  the  parrot-like  principle  of  repeating  what 
was  acquired  without  understanding,  and  he  endea- 
voured to  give  to  his  students  a knowledge  of  biblical 
criticism,  being  persuaded  that  it  was  better  to  put 
them  in  the  right  way  of  studying  than  to  cram  their 
memories  with  a number  of  facts.  It  is  over  sixty 
years  since  he  pleaded  for  medical  missionaries  to 
be  sent  to  West  Africa,  in  the  interest  both  of  the 
missionaries  themselves  and  of  the  natives.  It  is  as 
long  since  he  urged  the  establishment  of  industrial 
colonies  for  the  cultivation  of  coffee,  sugar,  tobacco, 
and  other  commodities.  What  a change  has  come 
over  the  face  of  the  country  since  his  time  ! 

He  sailed  for  England  in  1848,  and  was  so  ill  on 
the  voyage  that  it  was  not  expected  that  he  would 
arrive  there  alive;  but  his  strong  will  carried  him 
through  once  more.  Although  he  lived  until  1907, 
he  was  never  allowed  to  return  to  the  Coast,  and 
even  in  England  it  took  him  twenty-eight  years  to  rid 
his  system  of  the  malaria  germs. 

Everyone  must  respect  a man  who  goes  on  steadily 
as  he  did,  performing  his  duty  to  the  best  of  his 
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ability  in  spite  of  frequent  rebuffs  from  without,  and 
of  recurring  fevers  within.  But  the  missionary’s 
appearance  is  not  always  welcome.  The  late  Lord 
Salisbury  is  reported  to  have  said  in  a speech  to 
the  S.P.G.  in  igoo,  “ I must  not  conceal  from 
you  that  at  the  Foreign  Office  missionaries  are 
not  popular.  . . . And  remember  that  in  Moham- 
medan countries  you  are  not  dealing  with  men 
who  are  wholly  evil.  You  are  dealing  with  men 
who  have  a religion,  erroneous  in  many  respects, 
terribly  mutilated  in  others,  but  a religion  that  has 
portions  of  your  own  embodied  in  its  system.  You 
are  dealing  with  the  force  which  a sincere,  though 
mistaken,  theism  gives  to  a vast  population.  You 
will  not  convert  them.  I do  not  say  that  you  will 
never  do  so — God  knows  I hope  that  that  is  far  from 
our  fears.  But,  dealing  with  the  events  of  the 
moment,  I think  that  your  chances  of  the  conversion 
of  them  as  proved  by  our  experience  are  infinitely 
small,  and  the  danger  of  creating  great  perils  and 
producing  serious  convulsions,  and,  it  may  be,  of 
causing  bloodshed,  which  will  be  a serious  and  per- 
manent obstacle  to  that  Christian  religion  which  we 
desire  above  all  things  to  preach,  is  a danger  that 
you  must  bear  in  mind.”  Lord  Salisbury  must  have 
felt  very  strongly  to  have  spoken  thus,  especially 
before  the  missionaries  themselves  in  their  stronghold 
at  Exeter  Hall,  and  it  is  evident  that  his  opinion 
was  formed  mainly  from  consideration  of  consular 
reports.  If  accounts  of  the  lives  of  some  of  the  best 
missionaries  were  written  in  a sensible  form,  perhaps 
officials  would  read  them,  and,  by  getting  to  know 
the  fine  inner  spirit  of  these  men,  grow  to  respect  and 
even  to  help  them  in  their  efforts,  but,  unfortunately. 
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such  biographies,  as  written  at  present,  do  not  appeal 
to  the  ordinary  reader.  No  one  can  dispute  the 
nobility  and  the  greatness  of  the  missionary  enter- 
prise in  its  aims  and  purposes,  and  often  in  its 
emissaries  and  agents;  for  hundreds  of  years  it  has 
poured  out  its  wealth  of  men  and  money,  and  it  must 
be  evident  that  something  is  wrong  with  a system 
which  shows  such  poor  results  for  such  great  sacri- 
fices. 

(2)  If  it  be  admitted  that  the  official  sometimes 
forgets  the  meaning  of  the  word  “ missionary,”  and 
does  not  understand  the  man’s  sense  of  duty  and 
responsibility,  nor  the  power  of  the  “ call  ” he  has 
received,  it  must  be  accepted  as  no  less  true  that  the 
missionary  often  ignores  the  fact  that  the  official  too 
has  a duty  to  perform,  and  although  that  is  obvious 
enough  to  most,  a few  words  may  not  be  out  of  place, 
especially  if  they  make  clearer  the  causes  of  disagree- 
ment. 

The  missionary  is  naturally  more  inclined  to 
favour  his  converts  than  the  natives  who  refuse  to 
listen  to  him,  but  this  distinction  could  not  be  made 
by  an  official  even  on  purely  utilitarian  grounds — we 
do  not  get  soldiers  from  the  missionary  schools,  for 
instance.  The  Political  Officer  must  treat  all  with 
equality  and  justice,  and  to  keep  the  peace,  and  he 
will  be  more  favourably  disposed  officially  towards 
the  members  of  a pagan  tribe  which  pays  tribute  than 
towards  those  of  one  which  does  not,  even  though 
they  may  allow  missionaries  to  live  in  their  towns. 
Difficulties  thus  arise,  and  it  is  on  account  of  the  fear 
of  such  complications — not  because  of  any  wish  to 
encourage  Mohammedanism,  or  rather  to  discourage 
Christianity — that  applications  from  missionaries  to 
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enter  new  districts  are  often  refused.  If  an  official 
knows  that  a tribe,  though  quiet  and  apparently  con- 
tented, is  deeply  fanatic  and  easily  roused,  would 
he  be  right  to  allow  missionaries  (who,  it  must  be 
remembered,  would  not  be  “ ministers  of  light,”  but 
of  darkness  in  the  eyes  of  these  natives)  to  come 
amongst  them  and  make  bloodshed  a certainty  ? 
That  is  an  extreme  case,  but  it  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered—and,  in  fact,  the  Foreign  Office  evidently 
does  consider  it — for  nearly  all  the  other  instances 
are  but  modifications.  Of  course,  the  result  is  in 
many  cases  that  the  official  is  abused,  and  then  he 
does  really  turn  against  missionaries,  and  determines 
to  refuse  them  access  in  future,  even  to  districts 
where  it  would  be  safe  for  them  to  go.  And  this 
seems  a great  pity,  for  with  a little  more  under- 
standing between  the  parties,  great  good  might 
have  resulted  instead  of  evil.  Only  lately  some 
scandalous  charges  against  officials  were  published 
by  a missionary  (anonymously,  of  course)  in  a 
Liverpool  paper,  and  bitter  recriminations  at  once 
followed  from  the  other  side.  This  procedure  seems 
unwise,  to  say  the  least.  Even  if  officials  were 
guilty  of  all  the  atrocities  attributed  tO'  them,  it  must 
be  very  bad  policy  on  the  part  of  other  white  men  to 
lower  them  in  the  eyes  of  the  natives.  But  are  officials 
anything  like  as  bad  as  they  are  made  out  to  be  ? 
Years  ago,  perhaps,  the  level  was  low,  but  a glance 
at  the  names  in  the  Colonial  Office  lists,  and  at  the 
regulations,  will  show  that  men  are  nowadays  chosen 
to  go  to  West  Africa  only  after  a searching  test ; they 
are  not  merely  “ wasters  ” dumped  down  on  the 
Coast.  And,  even  if  the  charges  were  true  as  a 
whole,  there  would  be,  at  any  rate,  some  good  men 
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amonest  the  few  hundreds  of  whites  who  are  able  to 
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rule  millions  of  blacks,  and  these  would  resent  the 
imputations  on  the  class,  and  dislike  those  people 
who  made  them.  To  show  how  untrue  these  charges 
are,  it  is  well  to  know  that  exactly  similar  ones  are 
made  by  the  officials  against  the  missionaries, 
though,  I think,  with  even  less  truth. 

Directly  a district  comes  under  Government  con- 
trol, the  Political  Officer  automatically  takes  charge, 
and,  if  missionaries  are  already  established  there, 
other  causes  of  friction  may  arise.  Many  white  men 
have  noticed  that  when  travelling  through  a savage 
country  they  have  been  asked  to  try  cases  of  difficulty, 
perhaps  because  of  probable  injustice  on  the  part  of 
the  chief  who  might  be  an  interested  party;  perhaps 
because  the  chief  is  only  too  glad  not  to  have  to  judge 
between  them,  and  so  incur  the  enmity  of  one  side 
or  the  other ; or  perhaps  because  the  stranger  is 
regarded  as  a messenger  from  Heaven  or  as  a resur- 
rected ancestor.  And  if  a passing  traveller  is  asked 
to  act  as  a judge,  a European  who  lives  amongst  the 
people  is  almost  compelled  to  become  such,  and 
so  the  pioneer  missionaries  must  often  act  in  a 
quasi-judicial  capacity.  But  when  the  Political 
Officer  assumes  control  of  the  district,  he  neces- 
sarily stops  this,  for,  if  he  is  to  rule,  he  must  of 
course  be  paramount,  and  there  is  at  times  some  feel- 
ing aroused  when  the  missionary’s  opinion  is  sud- 
denly ignored  by  the  chiefs,  instead  of  being  eagerly 
sought,  or  when  the  missionary  finds  that  he  has  to 
approach  them  through  the  newly  arrived  official, 
instead  of  directly  as  before. 

Here  again  it  is  a case  for  the  exercise  of  tact. 
Most  missionaries  will  be  so  much  engrossed  in  their 
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own  work  that  they  will  be  very  glad  to  be  rid  of  the 
extra  tax  on  their  time,  but  some  are  not  so  anxious 
for  the  relief,  for  a “ big  ” man  will  get  students  to 
listen  to  him  more  easily  than  one  who  evidently  has 
less  power.  If  both  the  official  and  the  missionary 
are  tactful,  each  will  help  the  other,  and  the  duties 
will  be  transferred  without  any  loss  of  dignity  on 
either  side — and  this  is  usually  the  case — but  should 
either  be  lacking  in  that  quality  there  will  be  trouble, 
and  more  charges  and  recriminations  will  follow.  A 
wise  official  will  ask  advice  on  domestic  questions  as 
often  as  possible  from  the  man  who  is  already  known 
to  the  people,  and  a wise  missionary  will  give  it  co 
the  best  of  his  ability,  for  both  are  really  working 
towards  the  same  end,  since  Christianity  cannot 
flourish  without  peace. 

(3)  The  subject  on  which  the  greatest  amount  of 
controversy  has  taken  place  is  that  of  the  system — or 
lack  of  system— of  education  with  its  concomitants 
of  clothing  and  manners,  and  strangely  enough  the 
missionaries  are  nearly  always  blamed  for  the  bad 
results,  although  the  Government  should  be  held 
quite  as  much  responsible.  “What  have  been  the 
results  up  to  the  present  day,  and  how  have  the 
natives  prospered  under  our  rule?”  is  a question 
everyone  interested  in  West  Africa  must  ask  him- 
self, and  I fear  that  although  on  the  whole  the  reply 
will  be  most  satisfactory,  there  are  some  very  serious 
blemishes. 

It  is  a great  pity  that  when  one  goes  to  the  Coast 
he  sees  the  worst  of  the  Africans  first,  and  perhaps 
he  never  goes  inland  and  so  has  no  idea  of  what  they 
once  were.  Many  people  think  that  on  the  whole 
civilization  has  probably  done  more  harm  than  good, 
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and  one  of  the  great  authorities,  Miss  Mary 
Kingsley,  says  that  our  own  methods  of  instruction 
have  not  been  of  any  real  help  to  the  African,  because 
what  he  wants  teaching  is  how  to  work ; she  thinks 
that  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  that  the  African 
should  have  any  white  culture  at  all  to  become  a 
decent  member  of  society  at  large.  Quite  the  other 
way  about,  in  fact,  for  the  percentage  of  honourable 
and  reliable  men  among  the  bushmen  is  higher  than 
among  the  educated  men.  Sir  Harry  Johnston  says 
that  the  traditions  of  the  Norman  traders  who 
visited  Liberia  in  the  14th  century,  and  the  authentic 
records  of  the  Portuguese  commerce  with  that  coun- 
try between  1460  and  1560,  prove  that  the  condition 
of  civilization  amongst  the  untutored  natives  then 
was  somewhat  in  contrast  to  what  one  finds  on  the 
same  coast  at  the  present  day.  Probably  a good  deal 
of  the  deterioration  in  all  the  Colonies  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  we  have  broken  down  the  old  systems  of 
government,  and  destroyed  the  old  beliefs  without 
giving  enough  in  return,  for,  according  to  a Sierra 
Leone  Annual  Report,  “ in  the  tribal  community 
every  individual  has  his  place ; none  are  overlooked 
and  pauperism  is  unknown.  A native,  on  being 
informed  that  in  Europe  men  have  died  of  starvation, 
greets  the  assertion  with  incredulity.”  He  naturally 
thinks  we  would  look  after  our  own  first.  “ It  is 
necessary  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  this  refers  to 
the  native  community,  in  which  the  tribal  system 
remains  in  force.  Under  this  system  the  aged  and 
the  poor  are  well  cared  for,  as  are  the  infirm  and  the 
imbecile,  and  in  most  cases  those  suffering  from 
infectious  diseases  are  isolated.  The  Sierra  Leoneans, 
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among  whom  the  tribal  system  is  non-existent,  are 
unable  to  solve  these  problems,  and  Government 
intervention  is  consequently  necessary,”  and  a sum 
has  to  be  provided  for  the  Sierra  Leonean  destitute. 
In  the  Gold  Coast  ” There  are  no  poor-houses  or 
reformatories.  As  has  been  stated  in  previous  reports, 
pauperism,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  is,  thanks 
to  the  obligations  entailed  by  the  family  system,  un- 
known in  the  Colony.”  And  to  quote  one  more 
official  return,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  Committee 
of  Inquiry  into  the  Liquor  Trade  in  Southern  Nigeria 
reported  in  September,  1909,  that  there  was  “ a con- 
siderable amount  of  evidence  before  us  that  (with 
the  exception  of  a few  chiefs)  habitual  hard  drinking 
was  mainly  indulged  in  by  natives  who  had  received 
some  European  education  at  missionary  or  Govern- 
ment schools,  and  had  copied  the  bad  habits  of  the 
lower  class  European.”  A former  Governor  of  Lagos 
declared  that  in  Yorubaland  Mohammedanism  had 
more  successfully  exorcised  the  demon  of  drink  than 
any  other  agency.  Christianity  and  drink,  he  said, 
usually  went  together,  whereas  the  Mohammedan  is 
naturally  sober,  as  it  is  part  of  his  religion.  The 
African  Mail  holds  that  the  white  man’s  religion  in 
West  Africa  is  so  mixed  up  with  his  trade  that  while 
Christianity  leads  its  converts  away  from  their  family 
and  national  life,  it  substitutes  no  other  paths  which 
can  be  trodden.  Dr.  Blyden,  of  course,  maintains 
that  only  where  Mohammedanism  is  strong  is  the 
drink  curse  kept  under,  and  the  Annual  Report  on 
Sierra  Leone  for  1909  certainly  supports  this  con- 
tention. But  is  it  quite  fair  to  blame  Christianity 
for  the  drunkenness?  Canon  Robinson  found  many 
instances  of  excess  among  followers  of  the  Prophet, 
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and  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  whatever  else  Islam 
may  have  done  for  the  West  African  native,  its  claim 
to  have  made  him  more  temperate  than  he  would 
otherwise  have  been  is  entirely  unfounded.  Northern 
Nigeria  is  temperate,  so  far  as  official  returns  go, 
because  liquor  is  prohibited,  but  I have  seen  a certain 
amount  of  drunkenness  amongst  Mohammedans 
there,  and,  as  I have  mentioned  in  The  Tailed  Head- 
Hunters  of  Nigeria,  owing  to  the  excessive  indul- 
gence of  some  of  the  pagan  tribes  who  make  all 
their  grain  into  drink  instead  of  food,  and  then  loot 
each  other,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  importation 
of  English  liquor  would  not  be  more  beneficial  than 
otherwise.  But  in  any  case,  Christianity  is  not 
responsible  for  drunkenness,  no  missionary  can  be 
said  to  encourage  it  any  more  than  a Malam  would, 
and  if  excess  is  most  often  noticed  amongst  “ con- 
verts,” it  is  not  due  to  the  fact  that  they  have  become 
Christians,  but  because  they  only  pretend  to  have 
done  so.  It  is  not  the  religion  which  is  to  blame, 
it  is  the  insufficient  education  and  discipline  in  the 
religion.  However,  I have  argued  the  questions  of 
education  and  clothing  fully  in  The  Niger  and  The 
West  Sudan,  and  we  may  proceed  to  the  fourth 
reason. 

(4)  As  regards  giving  credit  where  credit  is  due, 
how  often  have  we  heard  the  statement  that  owing 
to  missionary  effort  various  abuses  have  been 
abolished  ! A certain  writer  says  that  “ Things  were 
improving,  human  sacrifice  had  ceased,  and  the 
presence  and  influence  of  the  missions  were  telling 
perceptibly  on  the  Slave  Trade,  though,  alas  ! else- 
where it  was  still  carried  on  by  hundreds  of  other 
chieftains  instigated  by  the  foreign  ‘ fiends  ’ from 
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Europe  and  America.”  There  is  not  a word  about 
any  help  from  the  Government ! And  yet,  surely 
the  facts  that  English  laws  are  directed  against  such 
practices,  and  that  there  are  men  in  the  country  with 
the  desire  and  the  power  to  enforce  the  laws  must 
have  had  some  effect ! Would  missionaries  have  the 
same  influence  if  there  were  no  convenient  military 
stations  to  which  they  could  retire  (and  to  which  they 
quite  rightly  do  retire)  when  in  danger  ? Would  natives 
always  accept  a religion  unless  there  were  commercial 
advantages  in  so  doing,  and  political  disadvantages 
in  refusing  it?  We  do  not  impose  our  religion  by 
force  of  arms,  perhaps,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  presence  of  troops  helps,  and  yet  this  is  often 
forgotten.  Instead  of  acknowledging  their  indebted- 
ness to  the  officials,  the  missionaries  usually  cry  out 
about  the  cruelty  of  the  punishment  inflicted  on  the 
rebels,  and  the  officials — forgetting  that  the  mis- 
sionaries are  white  men  like  themselves,  and  also 
full  of  a sense  of  duty — say  that  they  are  the  cause 
of  all  the  trouble,  and  so  “ missionaries  are  not 
popular  at  the  Foreign  Office.”  Well  may  a mis- 
sionary in  Nigeria  ask  “ Will  not  our  brothers  who 
are  engaged  in  political  work  believe  that  in  hundreds 
of  ways  which  they  can  never  know  we  are  helping 
the  work  of  their  administration  and  not  making  it 
more  difficult  ? . . . The  typical  missionary  is  a 

man  whose  best  years  are  spent  in  seeking  to  assimi- 
late the  customs,  language,  and  manners  of  the 
people  among  whom  he  lives.” 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

Missionaries  and  Officials  {continued). 

The  main  questions  on  which  there  is  a difference 
of  opinion  between  missionaries  and  officials  have 
now  been  explained,  I hope,  and  it  is  time  to  venture 
upon  some  suggestions. 

No  one  reading  the  accounts  of  the  lives  of  men 
like  Mr.  Martin  can  help  admiring  them,  however 
little  he  may  agree  with  every  single  thing  which 
they  did,  and  there  are  many  who  have  laboured 
and  who  are  still  labouring  in  West  Africa  who  are 
equally  worthy  of  respect  and  admiration ; he  is 
merely  an  example  of  the  best  type.  The  question 
naturally  arises.  If  so,  why  is  there  such  a prejudice 
against  them  in  certain  quarters  ? And  I fancy  that 
the  reply  to  that  is,  that  both  sides  are  in  the  wrong, 
and  that  each  party  blames  the  other  for  failures 
which  are  partly  due  to  its  own  fault. 

The  missionary  is  usually  understood  as  consider- 
ing all  men  equal  in  the  next  world,  white  and  black, 
ruler  and  ruled,  and  the  official  naturally  objects  to 
this,  because  the  native  wants  to  anticipate  things 
a little,  and  be  the  equal  of  his  white  superior,  or 
of  his  black  ruler,  now — and  so  discipline  is  upset. 
But  the  official,  on  his  side,  forgets  that  his  own 
government  is  doing  exactly  the  same  thing;  the 
native  boy  who  enters  a school  is  probably  polite 
and  well  behaved,  the  one  who  leaves  it  is  usually 
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wanting  in  these  qualities,  except  when  in  the 
presence  of  the  head  of  his  own  department.  This 
may  be  deplored,  it  may  even  be  denied  in  some 
quarters,  but  over  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  people  on 
the  Coast  would  vouch  for  the  statement,  and  we 
can  certainly  take  it  as  proved  when  even  the  Govern- 
ment of  Sierra  Leone  has  admitted  it  in  the  same 
Annual  Report  to  which  reference  has  already  been 
made.  It  is  often  said  that  officials  are  afraid  to 
report  their  real  feelings  because  they  would  be 
unwelcome  to  many  people  in  England,  for  there  is 
still  a section  of  the  community  which  clings  to  the 
idea  that  all  white  officials  are  savage  brutes,  and 
that  all  natives  are  innocent  victims,  and,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  the  missionaries  are  held  responsible  for 
fostering  this  belief. 

I know  of  a missionary  who  was  the  guest  of  many 
officials  en  route  to  Burutu,  who,  at  a meeting  in  his 
parish  on  his  return  to  England,  declared  that  there 
was  not  a decent  official  in  the  whole  country.  If 
so,  why  did  he  not  tell  them  so  to  their  faces — they 
would  have  respected  him  for  it ; and  also  why  did 
he  accept  their  hospitality  ? That  sort  of  person  (and 
he  was  a University  man,  too)  does  harm  to  his  own 
cause  as  well  as  to  the  work  of  the  Government, 
for  although  he  was  (of  course)  loudly  cheered  by  his 
audience,  no  helping  hands  were  held  out  to  him  by 
men  on  the  spot  on  his  return.  And  I fancy  that 
he  felt  the  difference,  for  natives  as  a body  will 
naturally  follow  the  official  who  has  force  and  pomp 
at  his  command  rather  than  him  who  can  only  per- 
suade, Still,  this  missionary  may  not  have  been 
altogether  to  blame;  he  wanted  funds  for  his  work, 
and  he  knew  that  such  statements  would  obtain  them 
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— for  somehow  or  other  people  who  stay  at  home 
delight  in  belittling  those  who  go  away.  But  it 
seems  a pity  ! 

However,  the  fault  is  not  by  any  means  on  one 
side,  for  certain  travellers  are  said  to  have  done 
a very  similar  thing,  and  many  other  officials 
have  but  little  praise  for  their  fellow  white  men — 
as  is  evident  from  Lord  Salisbury’s  speech — though, 
as  a rule,  I think  they  would  not  run  down  anyone 
whose  salt  they  had  eaten.  Many,  however,  have 
borne  witness  to  the  excellence  of  missionary  effort, 
especially  in  the  relief  of  sickness  and  distress 
generally,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  the  praise  was 
well  deserved. 

Charity  is  one  of  the  main  points  of  our  religion ; 
could  it  not  be  exercised  by  both  officials  and  mis- 
sionaries (and  a fortiori  by  the  missionary  societies) 
in  their  dealings  with  each  other  ? If  one  or  two 
officials  fall,  need  a whole  class  be  vilified  ? It 
should  be  remembered  that  whereas  morality  is  all 
in  all  to  a missionary,  bravery  counts  for  more  in 
the  case  of  a military  officer.  If  a missionary  were 
afraid  during  a fight  (although  this  is,  one  is  ready 
to  say,  unlikely)  no  one  would  think  any  the  worse 
of  him,  but  were  a military  officer  to  shirk  he  would 
be  ruined  for  life,  and  this  is  due  in  part  to  utilitarian 
reasons,  for  in  the  latter  case  the  whole  force  would 
be  endangered.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a missionary 
falls  from  virtue,  he  is  ruined,  and  naturally  so  since 
he  can  no  longer  set  an  example  in  the  tenets  which 
he  has  come  to  teach ; whereas  an  officer,  after  having 
been  punished  in  some  way,  would  be  given  another 
chance.  Each  has  his  duty  to  do  in  his  own  par- 
ticular sphere,  and  though  all  men  should  be 
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continent,  and  all  should  be  brave,  these  virtues  are 
not  regarded  in  the  same  order  of  importance  by  all 
classes. 

There  is  not  much  fundamental  difference  between 
the  aims  of  the  two  professions.  Twice  while  I was 
at  Jemaan  Daroro  it  happened  that  there  were  three 
of  us  in  the  station  (usually  there  were  but  two, 
sometimes  only  one),  and  that  we  all  came  from 
Cambridge,  and  on  the  first  occasion  the  third  man 
was  a missionary.  The  Universities  supply  a goodly 
number  of  candidates  for  each.  Why  must  they  forget 
that  they  come  from  the  same  stock  ? Why  should  men 
who  have  played  and  studied  together  at  school  and 
college  suddenly  come  to  believe  that  one  is  a brute, 
and  the  other  a hypocrite?  They  are  often  quite 
friendly  while  in  the  country  itself,  it  is  usually  when 
they  are  at  home  in  the  neighbourhood  of  newspapers 
that  they  think  of  bringing  forth  their  grievances, 
and  begin  to  lose  their  sense  of  perspective.  Let  the 
papers  cease  to  publish  such  denunciations,  let  a little 
of  the  theory  of  Christian  charity  be  put  into  prac- 
tice, and  we  shall  soon  have  the  members  of  both 
professions  working  together.  There  are  many  men 
outside  the  Church,  even  to-day,  who  would  gladly 
go  forth  on  a crusade  to  the  Holy  Land  (and  the 
fact  that  the  Mohammedans  occupy  not  only  their 
own  Holy  Sepulchre  but  ours  also,  is  a serious 
obstacle  to  the  success  of  Christianity  when  in  conflict 
with  Islam) ; there  are  many  who  would  die  for  their 
faith ; there  is  much  good  done  quietly  in  the  world 
by  those  who  are  held  up  as  sinners  or  hypocrites. 
Let  them,  at  any  rate,  be  given  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt;  let  none  be  judged  guilty  until  so  proved; 
let  us  remember  that  though  they  cannot  always  see 
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eye  to  eye,  both  official  and  missionary  have  equally 
a duty  towards  the  native,  and  that  both  really  wish 
to  perform  it  in  the  best  way  possible. 

There  are  a few  other  points.  My  uncle,  writing 
on  October  3rd,  1844,  at  Cape  Coast  Castle,  said  :i 
“ The  fishermen  on  this  coast  abstain  from  fishing 
on  Tuesday,  which  they  keep  as  a day  of  rest,  believ- 
ing that  the  sea  was  made  on  that  day.  I told  them 
the  command  of  God  respecting  the  Sabbath ; they 
promised  not  to  work  on  that  day.”  That  was  nearly 
seventy  years  ago,  but  the  fishermen  still  observe 
Tuesday  as  a day  of  rest  instead  of  Sunday  ! Would 
it  not  be  possible  to  let  them  count  it  as  their 
Sabbath  in  the  same  way  as  we  recognize  the  Friday 
— Saturday  of  the  Jews?  We  have  incorporated  a 
number  of  pagan  feasts  into  our  religion  already, 
surely  even  if  there  is  no  room  for  us  to  grow  in 
this  respect,  at  any  rate  we  can  allow  room  for  others 
to  do  so ; surely  a custom  in  many  ways  praiseworthy 
must  have  some  good  in  it  if  it  has  been  preserved 
so  strictly  for  years  ? Is  this  not  a case  of  paying 
more  attention  to  theology  than  to  religion  ? 

But  in  the  end,  the  question  both  of  the  number 
of  wives  and  of  the  day  of  rest  is  not  so  much  one 
of  ideal  theory  as  of  practical  advisability ; if  we  can 
secure  no  modification  on  the  part  of  the  natives  it 
would  surely  be  better  for  us  to  give  way  on  our  side 
in  some  things  rather  than  to  lose  in  all.  We  are 
too  ready  to  regard  the  native  as  being  specially 
made  for  our  experiments,  and  we  expect  him  to  at 
once  adopt  our  ideals  without  ever  trying  to  find  out 
if  there  is  anything  worth  preserving  in  his  own. 
We  shall  have  to  take  the  African  as  he  is. 

As  in  religion,  so  in  trade,  we  often  hear  it  said 
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evil. — How  Does  Kerosine  get  into  the  Sodp?  CVIII. — Music  hath 
Charms — So  have  the  Musicians. 
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CIX. — Dogs  are  bad  enough,  Hyalnas  are  almost  worse.  CX. — The 

Absolute  Limit. 
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that  if  the  people  do  not  work  their  land  to  the  best 
advantage  they  ought  to  be  turned  out  of  it  for  the 
benefit  of  others  who  will ; but  why  should  they  work 
hard  when  not  compelled  to  do  so  by  want  or  by 
any  regard  for  the  dignity  of  labour  ? A region 
which  supports  a race  of  contented  hunters  or 
pastoralists  is  not  necessarily  misused  simply  because 
the  application  of  adequate  capital  would  turn  the 
meadow-land  and  forest  into  a mining  and  manufac- 
turing district  disfigured  with  chimneys  and  gigantic 
mullock-heaps,  the  clear  sparkling  streams  into 
polluted  sewers  ! The  fact  that  certain  tribes  prefer 
to  pass  their  days  in  basking  in  the  sun,  when  not 
engaged  in  hunting  and  fishing,  does  not  necessarily 
constitute  them  creatures  who  may  fitly  be  turned 
into  “ living  tools  ” to  suit  the  convenience  of  those 
who  desire  money  to  spend  upon  pleasure  ! 

In  many  cases,  nay  in  most  cases,  hard  work  is 
a good  thing,  but  it  does  not  necessarily  mean 
happiness;  the  more  time  spent  in  the  accumulation 
of  riches  means  the  less  time  available  for  loving 
duties  in  the  home,  and  hunting  and  fishing  in  peace 
will  probably  be  very  much  more  praiseworthy  than 
digging  and  washing  in  an  atmosphere  of  gold 
hunger.  But  that  is  inevitable,  we  can  delay  the  evil 
hour,  we  can  help  to  preserve  to  the  native  what  is 
best  in  his  beliefs,  while  gradually  instilling  true 
Christian  ideals  in  the  place  of  others,  and  surely 
we  can  find  some  way  of  combining  the  excellent 
essentials  of  each  ? We  shall  have  to  do  so  if  we  are 
to  succeed.  We  cannot  let  things  go  on  exactly  as 
at  present,  for  the  very  fact  of  our  being  in  the 
country  and  thus  maintaining  peace  will  give  facilities 
to  the  natives  for  development  such  as  they  never 
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had  before.  Nothing  stands  absolutely  still  in  this 
world,  especially  when  the  rulers  are  Christians. 

There  is  plenty  to  be  done  in  West  Africa;  horrible 
practices  such  as  slave-dealing,  head-hunting,  and 
cannibalism  still  exist,  and  they  must  be  put  down  at 
all  costs.  The  difficulty  is  to  get  a really  true,  un- 
biased, and  reliable  judgment.  Few  individual 
observers  have  sufficient  experience  to  qualify  them 
to  speak  of  more  than  a single  people,  and  official 
information  seldom  possesses  that  quality  of  sym- 
pathetic insight  which  could  alone  render  it  of  real 
service  in  solving  our  problems.  Each  writer  has 
some  personal  bias,  and  his  opinions  will  differ  in 
many  respects  from  those  of  others.  The  missionary 
exaggerates  the  evils  of  barbaric  life,  and  forgets 
in  his  long  and  weary  exile  the  incidents  of  any 
European  life  except  the  noblest.  The  official  is 
proud  of  the  reforms  which  he  and  “ his  depart- 
ment ” have  achieved,  and  is  apt  to  speak  as  if  the 
advancing  native  had  already  come  near  to  attain- 
ing the  standard  of  civil  progress  set  before  him. 
The  explorer,  rejoicing  at  some  narrow  escape 
from  danger,  may  be  certain  not  only  that  the  black 
man  is  not  as  black  as  he  is  painted,  but  that  he 
is  very  much  better  than  he  really  is.  Or  there  may 
be  some  baser  motive,  for  the  writer  may  be  a dealer 
in  literary  sensations  seeking  material  for  a lurid 
picture  of  the  horrors  of  an  unexplored  land  of 
darkness  and  terror. 

We  have  been  too  weak  with  the  natives,  and  in 
wishing  to  give  them  the  advantages  of  our  civiliza- 
tion— a white  civilization  be  it  remembered — we  have 
grafted  a man’s  ideas  on  to  a child’s  mind. 

So  far  as  education  and  general  administration  are 
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concerned,  it  would  seem  that  the  Government  is 
equally  to  blame  with  the  missionaries,  and  probably 
both  are  beginning  to  see  their  mistakes.  We  usually 
see  the  most  favourable  results  in  England,  and 
whenever  anyone  with  local  experience  denounces 
the  system  out  there  he  is  met  by  the  cry  that  those 
who  come  here  are  a sufficient  guarantee  that  all  is 
well  in  West  Africa.  But  all  is  not  well  in  West 
Africa,  and  we  must  change  our  tactics.  We  must 
learn  to  “think  black,’’  as  the  immortal  Mary 
Kingsley  has  put  it,  in  order  to  know  what  parts  of 
the  system  are  worth  retaining  and  what  should  be 
modified  or  thrown  aside. 

Officials  do  not  intentionally  help  the  spread  of 
Islam,  but  if  there  is  still  any  lingering  suspicion  in 
the  minds  of  certain  missionaries  that  they  do  so, 
their^neutrality  ought  to  be  made  plain.  That  is 
about  all  that  the  Government  can  do  at  present. 
The  pagans  should  be  left  to  choose  whether  they  will 
cleave  to  their  old  beliefs  or  embrace  new  ones,  and 
if  the  latter  whether  they  will  accept  the  tenets  of 
Christianity  or  of  Mohammedanism.  In  some  ways 
it  would  be  more  convenient  for  the  pagans  to  cling 
to  their  heathenism  if  it  could  be  purified,  but  if  the 
people  must  be  converted,  then  let  it  be  to  Chris- 
tianity— but  to  a Christianity  which  can  make 
allowances. 

Lastly,  as  to  giving  credit  where  credit  is  due,  both 
Government  and  missionary  reports  err  in  this 
respect,  and  the  ill-feeling  aroused  does  far  more  to 
stem  the  tide  of  work  in  West  Africa  than  the  un- 
belief of  the  natives.  Surely  it  will  not  hurt  the 
officials  to  acknowledge  the  splendid  pioneer  work 
of  the  missionaries  (as  they  usually  arrive  first  the 
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title  of  these  chapters  is  correct),  surely  it  will  not 
injure  the  latter  to  admit  that  officials  are  also  doing 
their  duty  as  well  as  they  know  how,  and  that  the 
cessation  of  abuses  is  largely  due  to  them.  Every- 
one recognizes  the  good  to  humanity  done  by  mis- 
sionaries in  the  Congo,  but  such  praise  is  not  re- 
ciprocated, for  although  British  officials  have  never 
been  accused  of  like  atrocities  as  a whole,  they  have 
often  been  condemned  in  vague  but  strong  terms  for 
unproved  but  serious  misdeeds.  Cannot  the  good 
works  be  brought  a little  more  into  the  light,  and 
the  mistakes  on  both  sides  be  rectified  quietly  though 
none  the  less  surely?  Would  that  not  be  more  in 
accord  with  the  tenets  of  the  teaching  which  we  all 
profess  to  follow  ? 

I think  everyone  wants  to  do  good,  everyone  wishes 
to  be  friendly ; a few  white  men  cannot  afford  to 
quarrel  in  a country  peopled  by  millions  of  blacks ; 
surely  the  present  antagonism  can  be  turned  into 
good  fellowship  by  a little  forbearance  and  a little 
recognition  on  each  side  ! At  any  rate,  the  experi- 
ment is  worth  trying. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

Dress  and  Fashion  in  West  Africa. 

It  might  not  occur  to  the  new-comer  that  there  is 
such  a thing  as  “ fashion  ” in  West  Africa,  but  he 
will  soon  find,  if  he  has  an  inquiring  mind,  that  the 
rules  regarding  clothing  and  ornament  are  quite 
as  strict  there  as  in  Europe,  if  not  even  more  so. 
Man,  unlike  the  animals,  reinforces  his  natural 
qualities  by  artificial  means.  He  enhances,  dis- 
guises, or  even  alters  peculiarities  of  personal  appear- 
ance, decorates  himself  with  ornaments,  and  usually 
covers  some  part  of  his  body  with  clothing  either  as 
a protection  or  a mark  of  distinction.  He  may  even 
mould  a part  of  the  body  in  accordance  with  some 
ideal  of  beauty  or  for  a religious  reason,  or  he  may 
alter  its  shape  by  the  attachment  of  some  ornament. 

Babies  usually  wear  no  clothing  at  all,  and  this 
obtains  in  every  tribe  which  I have  seen,  but  some- 
times they  have  a girdle  of  string  or  even  of  beads, 
and  sometimes  they  may  be  partly  protected  by  the 
clothing  of  their  mothers.  The  Kagoro  woman  in 
illustration  LXXIH  has  one  child  on  her  hip  and 
breast,  and  she  can  carry  it  thus  for  some  distance, 
but  usually,  if  going  on  a journey,  she  would  place 
it  in  a bag  and  sling  it  on  her  back  as  does  the 
Gerkuwa  in  illustration  CXI.  Quite  another  method 
is  used  by  the  Cape  Coast  mother  in  illustration  XLI, 
for  she  places  her  child’s  legs  round  her  waist,  and 
then  ties  it  to  her  back  with  her  upper  body-cloth. 


CXI. — A Wo.MAN  OK  THE  GkRKWVA  CARRYING  BABV  IN  A BaG  SLUNG  UPON  HER  BaCK.  ShE  HAS  A RIDGE 

OF  Hair.  (Muki  Province,  N.  Nigeria).  CXII. — Married  Wo.man  of  the  Kajji  Tribe,  with  lips  pierced 
FOR  Discs.  Her  Head  is  clean  shaven.  She  has  a Tail  similar  to  that  of  the  Moroa  Wo.man  in  ('XVH. 
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In  the  photograph  she  has  placed  the  child’s  head 
under  her  arm  to  feed  it,  but  at  other  times  the  head 
would  be  in  the  small  of  her  back,  and  this  is  the 
usual  method  with  West  African  mothers  who  wear 
clothing. 

As  the  child  grows  up,  the  practices  become  more 
distinct  in  the  different  localities.  Amongst  the 
Head-Hunters  of  Northern  Nigeria,  a girl’s  lips 
will  be  pierced  for  the  reception  of  little  discs  of 
wood,  the  holes  being  first  small,  and  then  gradually 
enlarged  by  stalks  of  grass  and  sticks  until  able  to 
hold  the  much-prized  discs — which  are  sometimes 
ornamented  with  seeds,  beads,  or  tin.  Seen  sideways, 
these  women  have  a pig-like  appearance,  and  in  some 
other  parts  the  discs  are  so  large  that  the  lips  project 
and  form  beaks,  the  women  then  resembling  ducks. 
It  is  said  amongst  the  latter  that  these  were  worn 
so  as  to  make  them  look  repulsive,  and  so  cause  the 
Arab  and  Filani  slave-raiders  to  leave  them  alone. 

Very  often  there  are  initiation  ceremonies  for  the 
children  of  both  sexes.  Amongst  some  tribes  the 
preparation  imposed  is  no  more  exacting  than  is  our 
Confirmation,  amongst  others  the  tests  are  exceed- 
ingly severe.  During  the  initiation  into  manhood, 
particularly,  there  is  often  a prolonged  isolation,  and 
restrictions  regarding  food  and  other  matters  are  so 
strictly  enforced  that  an  infringement  may  carry  with 
it  the  penalty  of  death.  A new  name  is  often  given 
at  this  time,  and  also  some  new  article  of  dress. 
Amongst  the  Head-Hunters  of  Northern  Nigeria, 
the  boys  are  beaten  and  made  to  perform  various 
exercises,  and,  in  addition,  they  must  be  circumcised, 
and  possibly  they  had  at  one  time  to  take  a head 
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before  they  could  aspire  to  the  full  estate  of  man- 
hood. The  girls  on  reaching  marriageable  age 
are  partly  scarified.  In  the  Gold  Coast  on  reaching 
puberty  a girl  will  be  decked  out  not  only  in  all 
her  own  best,  but  will  borrow  ornaments,  &c.,  from 
different  members  of  her  family,  and  will  parade  the 
town  to  notify  to  the  eligible  bachelors  that  she  is 
open  to  offers — is  there  not  something  of  this  in  the 
debut  of  a daughter  in  more  civilized  countries  ? 
Amongst  many  tribes  a chastity-apron  or  girdle  is 
worn  until  the  girl  is  married.  In  Sierra  Leone 
there  is  amongst  the  Mendi  tribe  a very  exacting 
initiation,  named  Porro  for  boys,  and  Bundii  for 
girls.  The  boys  are  scarified  in  a peculiar  fashion, 
but  the  girls  have  a less  painful  training  (un- 
less, as  it  has  been  stated,  excision  then  takes 
place),  and  we  are  more  concerned  with  them 
in  this  chapter.  Several  girls— usually  under  i6 
years  of  age — are  put  through  at  a time,  and  during 
the  whole  period  of  their  training  they  must  not  see 
a male — or  rather  a male  must  not  see  them,  for 
wherever  they  are,  their  weird  chants  give  warning 
of  their  whereabouts,  and  men  must  keep  at  a safe 
distance.  The  girls  are  first  numbered  off  according 
to  the  order  of  their  enlistment,  and  these  numbers 
will  be  their  future  names.  They  are  then  whitened 
with  clay  which  is  scraped  by  the  fingers  of  one  of 
the  priestesses,  and  wraps  and  charms  may  be  worn  as 
well.  In  the  case  of  the  bigger  girls,  no  part  of  their 
body  should  be  seen,  but  with  the  smaller  ones,  it 
would  seem  as  if  the  rule  were  not  quite  so  strict  as 
regards  their  legs.  These  candidates  have  three  days 
of  feasting,  and  are  then  kept  in  the  bush  for  some 
three  months  or  more,  during  which  time  they  are 
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CXVII. — A Moroa  Woman  of  Akut.  The  Tail  is  a sign  of  Marriage.  CXVIII. — Ninzam  Women  of 
Sanga  pounding  Guinea-corn.  Both  Tribes  live  in  the  Jemaan  Daroro  District,  N.  Nigeria. 
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taught  the  chants  mentioned  above,  morning  and 
evening  hymns,  and  their  duties  generally.  Finally, 
they  are  medicinally  washed  out  of,  or  “ pulled 
from  ” Bundu,  and  are  then  ready  for  marriage, 
being  dressed  for  the  ceremony  in  olden  times  some- 
thing like  the  Accra  girl  already  mentioned,  but 
nowadays  in  a mixture  of  Christian,  Mohammedan, 
and  pagan  fashions. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  notice  that  the  practice  of 
coating  the  body  in  clay  is  not  confined  to  West 
Africa.  Thus  in  the  initiation  to  the  Greek  private 
mysteries,  the  first  step  in  the  preliminary  ceremony 
was  to  place  the  candidate  under  the  protection  of 
the  god,  by  throwing  a fawn-skin  round  him,  for 
the  animal-god  was  supposed  to  reside  in  the  skin, 
just  as  a tree-god  lived  in  a bough.  He  was  then 
stripped,  and  was  purified  either  by  being  drenched 
with  water  (those  sects  which  paid  particular  atten- 
tion to  this  part  of  the  ceremony  being  known  as 
Baptce),  or  else  by  being  “ cleansed  ” with  a mixture 
of  clay  and  bran.  After  that,  he  was  allowed  to  rise, 
and  to  proceed  with  the  initiation  into  the  actual 
mystery,  and  so  be  admitted  into  fellowship  with  the 
god  and  his  worshippers. 

Not  only  does  the  clay  cleanse  the  candidate  for 
Bundu,  it  is  evidently  used  also  to  mark  her  off  from 
the  profane,  and  to  show  that  she  is  tabu,  so  that 
other  persons  may  keep  clear  of  her  and  thus  avoid 
both  causing  her  to  carry  pollution  into  the  rites,  and 
also  being  “ infected  with  holiness  ” by  her.  I have 
mentioned  before  that  war  is  with  some  tribes  a sacred 
rite,  so  the  warriors  are  considered  as  being  engaged 
in  the  service  of  their  tribal  god,  and  this  being  so, 
they  are  tabu  and  dangerous,  and  they  notify  the 
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fact  by  their  “ war-paint.”  The  conclusion  (or  a 
treaty)  of  peace  also  may  be  a religious  ceremony, 
and,  as  I have  observed  in  The  Tailed  Head-Hunters, 
the  men  of  ‘Mbun  met  us  when  returning  from 
Toff  with  their  faces  whitened  to  show  that  they  were 
friendly.  At  certain  periods  the  women  of  some 
tribes  in  the  Gold  Coast  and  Sierra  Leone  daub  their 
foreheads  with  clay  or  mud,  though  this  is  more  to 
show  that  they  must  not  be  approached  than  a means 
of  purification,  I believe.  In  Sierra  Leone  the  clay 
is  sometimes  painted  upon  the  body  in  lines  of  double 
dots. 

After  initiation  and  puberty  comes  marriage. 
There  may  not  be  much  change  in  the  dress  of  the 
man  at  this  time,  but  there  will  almost  certainly  be 
something  in  the  way  of  a trousseau  for  the  woman. 
The  Head-Hunters  add  to  their  scarifications,  and 
don  leaves  before  and  behind,  and  a tail.  The 
women  of  other  tribes  in  the  district  merely  bind  up 
their  loins  more  securely.  The  cannibal  Gannawarri 
v/ears  a puzzle  chain  of  iron  rings  which  clank  as  she 
walks,  and  must  be  an  exceedingly  uncomfortable 
garment — if  such  it  may  be  called.  As  one  journeys 
nearer  to  the  missionary  and  trading  stations,  more 
and  more  clothing  will  be  seen,  and  in  such  centres 
of  fashion  as  Lagos  and  Freetown,  bridal  costumes 
are  ordered  direct  from  London  or  Manchester.  The 
Hausa  bride  and  bridegroom  are  smeared  in  henna, 
and  elsewhere  oil  is  used  for  the  former. 

Childbirth  may  not  affect  the  fashions  much, 
though  the  mother  may  have  to  add  a cloth  or  a 
bag  for  her  baby,  as  already  described,  but  bereave- 
ment is  almost  certain  to  do  so.  And  the  reason  is, 
usually,  to  prevent  the  spirit  of  the  dead  returning 


CXIX. — Ganxawakri  Chiei',  with  his  wife  wearing  a puzzle-chain  oi' 
IRON  RINGS.  The  Man  on  the  right  dressed  in  a IIausa  Tore  is 
I'HE  PRINCIPAL  ChIEE  OE  THE  MOROA,  N.  NIGERIA.  CXX G A NNAWAR  R I 
(cannibals)  AND  MOROA  ( HEAD-HU  NTERS).  ONE  GANNAWARRI  IS  WEARING  A 
GREAVE  OF  TIN  ON  HIS  RIGHT  LEG,  BANDAGES  ARE  BOUND  ROUND  THE  ANKLE 
TO  PREVENT  CHAFING.  TlIE  GREAVES  ARE  HEIRLOOMS, 
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CXXI. — Chiefs  ok  Langtang.  CXXII.— Donkwop,  Chiek  of  Tsendam,  and  of  the  Ankwoi  Tribe.  Note  the 
Hair.  His j Dancing-man  is  behind  him.  Both  of  the  above  show  the  gradual  change  from  the  Pagan 
to  the  Mohammedan  Dress. 
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and  recog'nizing  the  members  of  the  family  and 
injuring  them.  Those  women,  therefore,  who  shave 
their  hair  at  ordinary  times  (like  the  Kagoro)  now 
let  it  grow  long,  others  paint  their  faces,  others  put 
on  strange  raiment — as  indeed  do  we  ourselves. 

Lastly,  distinctive  dress  may  be  worn  during  war 
(as  with  us),  and  afterwards  to  distinguish  a veteran 
(our  war  medals),  or  to  denote  rank  and  station,  as 
with  the  Gannawarri  and  others  who  wear  heavy 
greaves  or  bracelets  of  tin  or  iron,  or  girls  further 
south  who  adorn  themselves  with  ivory.  But  one  of 
the  most  powerful  influences  is  religion,  and  wher- 
ever Christianity  or  Islam  has  penetrated,  there  will 
be  some  indication  of  it  in  the  dress  of  the  converts. 

But  to  find  the  true  West  African,  one  has  to  look 
for  more  than  what  the  clothes  will  tell  him.  There 
are  some  irretrievably  bad  characters  amongst  them, 
of  course,  and,  in  any  case,  there  is  no  particular 
reason  why  they  should  not  take  advantage  of  us  if 
we  are  foolish  enough  to  allow  them  to  do  so  by 
forgetting  that  we  are  the  conquering  nation.  Many 
are  savage  and  cruel,  and  are  fanatically  opposed  to 
our  presence,  but,  on  the  whole,  if  a European  once 
gains  an  unspoilt  native’s  confidence,  and,  perhaps, 
his  affection  also,  he  will  be  only  too  ready  to  declare 
that  the  negro  is  not  half  as  black  as  he  is  painted. 


Finis. 
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An  Introduction  to  the  Folk-lore  and  the  Folk. 
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The  Times. — “ No  one  who  has  not  undergone  the  exhausting  labour 
of  taking  down  stories  in  the  vernacular  from  illiterate  natives  can 
appreciate  the  patience  and  industry  which  Major  Tremearne  has 
shown  . . . the  utmost  pains  have  been  taken  to  guard  against  any 
temptation  to  edit  the  stories.  Folk-tales  so  collected  are  a valuable 
‘ control  ’ upon  our  knowledge  of  the  customary  law,  the  moral  code,  and 
the  religious  belief  of  a primitive  race.  ...  It  is  not  surprising  to  find 
in  these  tales  suggestions  of  the  Uncle  Remus  stories,  for  Northern 
Nigeria  may  well  have  been  their  birthplace.” 

The  Athenceum.—  ''  That  indefatigable  anthropologist  . . . being 
faced  by  a difficult  problem  of  method,  has  tackled  it  courageously  in 
the  only  possible  way  . . . [he]  is  perfectly  justified  in  making  it  his 
prime  object  to  sketch  the  life  of  Hausaland  under  certain  of  its  more 
general  aspects,  noting  as  he  goes  how  in  this  respect  or  that  the  stories 
bear  out  his  facts  and  interpretations.  . . . The  student  . . will  be  ready 
to  acknowledge  a debt  to  Major  Tremearne  for  a most  sincere  and 
searching  piece  of  work.” — M. 

The  Geographical  Jourtial  (R.G.S.). — “ The  student  of  folk-lore  will 
at  once  recognize  the  great  value  of  Major  Tremearne’s  work  ...  a 
very  thorough  and  trustworthy  piece  of  work.  . . . It  is  of  peculiar 
interest  to  find  among  the  Hausa  folk-tales  parallels  to  many  English 
and  other  nursery  tales  and  to  Biblical  stories.  . . . The  figures  in 
the  text,  illustrative  chiefly  of  Hausa  industries,  are  a valuable  feature  of 
the  book.”— F.  R.  C. 

The  Morning  Post. — “ Major  Tremearne  adopts  the  good  practice 
of  telling  us  the  methods  he  employed  in  collecting  and  writing  the  tales, 
and  this  gives  the  reader  a confidence  which  is  not  misplaced.  . . . The 
numerous  illustrations  of  scenes,  implements,  utensils,  and  tribal  marks 
further  increase  the  interest  and  value  of  the  book.” — A.  C.  H. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette. — “ Major  Tremearne  has  evidently  brought 
to  bear  upon  his  subject  knowledge  of  native  character,  enthusiasm,  and 
a logical  and  scholarly  intellect.  We  can  congratulate  him  upon  the 
result  of  his  labours.” — H.  A.  W. 

The  Scotsman. — “ Major  Tremearne’s  book  gives  him  a good  claim 
to  be  considered  the  Grimm  to  their  goblins  . . . invaluable  to  serious 
students  of  folk-lore.  ...  A noteworthy  contribution  to  the  literature 
that  instructs  Europeans  in  African  anthropology.” 


The  Dundee  Advertiser. — “ Hausa  Superstitions  and  Customs  will 
add  materially  to  the  growing  reputation  of  a writer  who  promises  to  be 
one  of  our  most  brilliant  students  of  anthropology.  This  book,  moreover 
besides  being  replete  with  scholarly  observation  and  written  with 
authoritative  knowledge,  is  one  which  the  general  reader  will  keenly 
appreciate.” 

The  Western  Mercury. — “ No  more  interesting  glimpse  into  the 
inner  life  of  a people  has  been  afforded  us  than  we  obtain  in  this 
important  work,  for  which  all  anthropologists  and  students  of  folk-lore 
owe  Major  Tremearne  their  heartiest  thanks.  These  ‘African  Nights 
Entertainments,’  as  one  may  call  them,  continually  remind  of  such  dear 
old  friends  as  the  yarns  of  Uncle  Remus,  the  stories  of  the  brothers 
Grimm,  and  even  such  native  favourites  of  the  British  nursery  as  ‘ Little 
Red  Riding  Hood,’  ‘Jack  the  Giant  Killer,’  and  ‘ Hop  o’ my  Thumb,’ 
. . [which]  make  delightful  reading.  ...  It  is  difficult  to  overestimate 
the  value  of  such  a work.” 

The  Yorkshire  Post. — “ A particularly  valuable  feature  of  this  book 
is  that  the  stories  are  treated  comparatively.  . . . But  much  of  Major 
Tremearne’s  collection  is  surely  unique  . • . this  delightful  book  in 
which  the  general  reader  will  find  much  amusement  and  the  student 
much  profit.” 

The  Glasgow  Herald. — “ Major  Tremearne  knows  the  tribes  of 
the  West  Coast  of  Africa  as  few  men  do.  . . . The  tales  reach  a high 
level  . . . their  scientific  interest  is  undoubted.  . . . This  book  will 
certainly  add  to  the  reputation  of  the  brilliant  and  unselfish  scholar.” 

The  Glasgow  News. — “ Major  Tremearne  has  produced  several 
valuable  anthropological  works  relating  to  the  natives.  . . . [This]  is 
his  most  ambitious  and  successful  work.  ...  A vast  body  of  fresh 
and  valuable  material  copiously  illustrated  by  photographs  and  line 
drawings.” 

The  Publisher's  Circular. — “ A striking  example  of  sympathetic 
study.  . . . The  legends,  customs,  &c.,  abundantly  illustrated  as  they 
are,  are  not  only  of  extreme  value  to  the  student  of  anthropology  and 
folk-lore,  but  may  be  read  with  pleasure  by  the  mere  ‘ 'oy  reader.’” 

The  Baptist  Times. — “ In  this  handsome  volume  of  one  hundred 
stories,  and  in  his  chapters  on  Folk-Lore  and  Folk-Law,  [he]  has  given 
us  a real  insight  into  the  manner  of  life  and  thought  of  a very  interesting 
people.” 

La  Depeche  Tunisienne. — “M.  le  major  Tremearne  a pu  obtenir  ici  et 
en  Nigeria,  sur  les  moeurs,  les  croyances,  et  le  folk-lore  de  ces  peuplades 
mysterieuses,  de  precieuses  informations  qui  lui  ont  fourni  dejk  la 
matiere  de  plusieurs  ouvrages  rdmarquables.” 


The  Tailed  Head-Hunters  of  Nigeria. 

An  Account  of  an  Official’s  seven  years’  experiences  in  the  Northern 
Nigerian  Pagan  Belt,  and  a description  of  the  manners,  habits,  and 
customs  of  some  of  its  Native  Tribes. 

[LONDON ; SEELEY,  SERVICE  & Co.,  Ltd.,  1912.  Price  16s.  net.] 
[second  edition.] 


The  Times. — “ The  work  of  a writer  well  qualified  for  his  task.” 

The  Standard. — “A  brilliant  contribution  to  anthropology,  written 
by  a scholar  who  knows  how  to  handle  a magic  pen.  Nothing  like  it 
has  hitherto  appeared,  and,  unless  we  are  greatly  mistaken,  its  welcome 
on  the  broad  scale  is  assured.  Major  Tremearne  not  only  knows  the 
savages  of  Northern  Nigeria  at  close  quarters,  in  the  actual  manner  of 
their  life,  but  how  to  make  them  real  to  English  readers.” 

The  Morning  Post. — “We  are  grateful  to  Major  Tremearne  for 
some  really  valuable  matter.” 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette. — “ His  account  of  native  customs  and 
beliefs,  given  with  sympathetic  insight  into  the  negro’s  mind,  deserves 
close  study.  . . . The  book  is  a noteworthy  addition  to  our  ‘ Empire  ’ 
book-shelves.” 

The  Birmingham  Gazette. — “A  most  fascinating  study  . . . The 
whole  book  is  full  of  the  glamour  of  mysterious  Africa  ...  It  is  not 
easy  to  explain  the  fascination,  but  the  book  is  alive  with  it.” 

The  Graphic. — “ . . . fascinating  book.  . . . His  experiences  . . . 
make  the  most  exciting  reading,  and  are  amusing  too,  their  narrator 
having  a remarkable  gift  of  unforced  humour.” 

United  Empire  (R.C.I.). — “Whilst  nearly  every  chapter  contains 
valuable  information  as  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Northern 
Nigerian  tribes,  that  on  music  and  dancing  is  especially  valuable.” 

The  Glasgow  Evening  Citizen — “The  spirit  of  adventure  permeates 
the  pages.  If  you  are  young  in  heart  you  will  read  these  books  as  you 
used  to  read  Henty’s  novels.  The  narratives  are  engrossing  . . . 
splendidly  illustrated.” 

The  Nation. — “ . . . There  is  a good  deal  of  narrative  and  adventure 
in  the  book,  but  it  is  the  scientific  observation  and  the  careful  com- 
parison of  native  types  and  customs  that  give  it  a peculiar  value.  . . . 
Of  all  recent  books  this  is  among  the  very  best.” 

The  Sketch. — “.  . . It  has  remained  for  Nigeria  to  show  us  actual 
women  with  tails  . . . That  is  not  the  least  fascinating  of  the  many 
subjects  treated  by  Major  Tremearne.” 


The  Niger  and  the  West  Sudan  ; The 
West  African’s  Note-Book. 

A Vade-mecum  containing  Hints  and  Suggestions  as  to  what  is  required 
by  Britons  in  West  Africa, 
together  with  Historical  and  Anthropological  Notes. 

[LONDON:  HODDER  & STOUGHTON,  1910.  Price  6s.  net.] 


The  Jour7ial  of  ihe  Royal  Geographical  Society. — “ Captain 
Tremearne’s  useful  manual  . . . bears  strong  testimony  to  the  author’s 
industry.  . . . The  views  of  an  officer  who  has  had  much  experience  of 
natives  and  is  conversant  with  their  modes  of  thought  deserve  careful 
consideration.  . . . His  hints  are  very  much  to  the  point  . . . the 
author’s  advice  is  eminently  sensible.  . . . Probably  the  kits  of  most  men 
who  hereafter  go  to  the  West  Coast  will  include  a copy  of  this  book.” 

yl/a«  (Royal  Anthropological  Institute). — “ Very  useful  little  book.  . . 
The  compilations  which  form  the  ethnographical  part  are  the  work  of  an 
industrious  and  careful  student,  and  are  well  suited  to  help  those  who 
intend  to  push  inquiry  forward.  . . . Captain  Tremearne  deserves  the 
gratitude  of  the  West  Coast  natives  for  advocating  the  wise  development 
of  their  own  civilization  instead  of  the  systematic  application  of  European 
codes  of  honour,  morals,  and  education  all  equally  unsuited  to  them.  . . . 
This  chapter  ought  to  be  read  by  all  colonial  administrators.” 

The  Colotiial  Office  Joiirtial.—  ^ It  is  fit  and  proper  that  in  a book 
designed  as  a vade-7necnm  of  a practical  character,  Captain  Tremearne 
has  given  a good  deal  of  space  to  the  anthropology  of  West  Africa,  a 
subject  on  which  he  is  an  authority.” 

The  British  Medical  Journal. — “ Captain  Tremearne’s  book  is  really 
remarkable  in  its  way;  the  amount  of  information  respecting  The  Niger 
and  the  West  Sudan  that  he  has  contrived  to  pack  into  a thin  volume  of 
moderate  size  is  quite  extraordinary.  . . . The  author’s  instructions  and 
hints  as  to  health,  medicines  and  food  seem  generally  very  good.  . . . 
For  those  who  serve  in  West  Africa,  whether  in  a medical,  civilian,  or 
military  capacity,  one  can  hardly  conceive  of  a better  ‘guide,  philosopher 
and  friend  ’ than  this  little  book  of  Captain  Tremearne’s.” 

The  Broad  Arrow. — “ There  is  little  about  West  Africa  that  cannot 
be  found  inside  the  . . . covers  of  this  admirable  little  book.  . . . [It]  is 
certainly  the  most  comprehensive  work  on  a small  scale  we  have  yet 
seen.” 

Travel  and  Exploration. — ‘‘It  is  practical,  reliable,  and  thoroughly 
informative.  . . . The  author’s  style  is  natural  and  spontaneous,  and  his 
genuine  love  for  the  country.  . . . enables  him  to  give  reality  and  atmo- 
sphere to  his  description. 


Fables  and  Fairy  Tales  for  Little  Folk  ; 
or,  Uncle  Remus  in  Hausaland. 

By  M.  and  N.  TREMEARNE. 

[CAMBRIDGE:  HEFFER  & SONS,  Ltd.,  1910.  Price  2s.  6d.  net.] 


The  Colonial  Office  Journal. — “The  inexhaustible  charm  of  the  fairy 
tale,  and  especially  of  that  form  of  the  fairy  tale  which  makes  animals  act 
and  reason  like  human  beings,  attaches  scarcely  less  closely  to  the  folk 
stories  of  West  Africa  than  it  does  to  those  of  Europe.  . . . The  stories 
are  told  with  a simplicity  and  absence  of  affectation  which  are  welcome.” 

Journal  oj  the  African  Society. — “Major  Tremearne  has  collected 
a large  quantity  of  valuable  folk-lore  material  during  his  residence  in 
Northern  Nigeria.  . . . The  present  volume  contains  twelve  stories  retold 
in  an  attractive  style  for  children,  and  illustrated  with  some  very  spirited 
and  characteristic  drawings.” 

Nature.—  '"  A popularized  version  of  a series  of  folk  tales  collected  by 
Captain  A.  J.  N.  Tremearne,  and  published,  with  much  useful  information 
on  the  ethnology  and  customs  of  the  Hausas,  in  the  Proceedings  of 
various  societies.  ...  Its  quaint  and  humorous  incidents  of  animal  life 
will  doubtless  be  fully  appreciated  in  the  nursery.” 

The  African  Mail. — “ Mrs.  Tremearne  has  put  them  into  simple 
clear  English  so  that  the  little  folk  may  read  and  understand  them.  She 
has  performed  this  task  admirably  . . . [she]  has  the  art  of  telling  an 
interesting  story  at  her  command.” 

The  Child. — “New  ground  has  been  broken  for  the  student  of  child 
life  and  folk-lore.  The  tales  . . . are  full  of  human  interest,  and  their 
description  of  the  adventures  of  animals  will  fascinate  children  of  all 
ages.  . . . The  whole  of  this  volume  manifests  great  skill  and  exceptional 
understanding  on  the  part  of  those  responsible  for  its  production.” 

Morning  Post. — “ To  those  who  are  on  the  look-out  for  a new  type  of 
book  to  give  to  children  we  can  recommend  the  Hausa  tales.  ...  Not 
only  will  the  little  ones  find  them  amusing,  but  ...  it  would  be  an 
experiment  worth  trying  if  teachers  told  stories  of  this  class  to  older  boys 
and  girls  as  a part  of  school  instruction.  ...  Or  the  child  may  just  be 
left  alone  to  enjoy  the  tales,  and  give  rein  to  wonder  and  imagination.” 

The  Dundee  Advertiser. — “The  dainty  and  excellently  illustrated 
volume  . . . The  tales  absorb  attention  and  carry  the  reader  forward 
unresistingly.  No  child  will  fail  to  be  charmed  ...  or  to  delight  in  the 
extravagance.” 


My  Life  Among  the  Wild  Birds 

in  Spain. 

By  Coi..  WILLOUGHBY  VERNER.  About  500  pp. 
letterpress.  Size  9 by  7.  25  Plates  and  over  150  illustrations 
from  Photo^graphs  and  Pen  and  Ink  Sketches  by  the 
Author.  Price  21s«  net. 


A Supplement  to  the  “Birds  of 

New  Zealand.” 

By  Sir  WALTER  L.  BULLER,  K.C.M.G.,  F.R.S. 
Two  volumes,  £6  6s.  net. 


Studies  of  Birdlife  in  Uganda. 

By  R.  A.  L.  VAN  SOMEREN,  M.D.,D.P.H.,  M.B.O.U., 
Uganda  Medical  Staff;  and  V.  G.  L.  van  SOMEREN, 
L.D.S.R.C.S.Ed.  This  work  is  issued  in  separate  plates, 
each  16  in.  by  12  -in.,  accompanied  by  brief  descriptive 
letterpress,  the  whole  contained  in  a handsome  portfolio. 
Price  net  31s.  6d.)  or  Rs.  25. 


History  of  the  Rifle  Brigade. 

By  Col.  WILLOUGHBY  VERNER.  In  Four  Parts. 
Demy  410.  Plain  edition,  with  maps  only,  £2  2s. ; 
illustrated  edition,  £4  4s.  Part  I.  only,  plain  edition, 
12s.  6d. ; illustrated  edition,  £1  5s. 


Adventures  in  Search  of  a Living 

in  Spanish  America. 

By  “VAQUERO.”  Royal  8vo,  pp.  viii.  + 304,  about 
70  illustrations.  Price  8s.  6d.  net ; postage,  inland,  6d.  ; 
foreign,  is. 


Lectures  on  Biology. 

By  Dr.  C.  THESING.  Translated  from  the  Second 
Edition  by  W.  R.  Boelter.  Medium  8vo,  334  -b  viii.  po. , 
with  the  original  coloured  and  other  illustrations,  cloth, 
lettered,  price  lOs.  6d.  net. 


The  African  Rubber  Industry  and 

Funtumia  Elastica  ("KICKXIA”) 

By  CUTHBERT  CHRISTY,  M.B.,  C.M.(Edin.)  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society ; the  Zoological  Society ; 
the  Royal  Society  of  Arts  ; Member  of  the  African  Society, 
&c.  Profusely  illustrated.  250  pages.  Demy  8vo,  cloth, 
12s.  6d.  net ; postage  extra  (United  Kingdom,  4d. ; 
abroad,  is.). 
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